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LETTER XII. 

FROM SHOOSHA TO DATET. 

DiihoMfty and fiUiehood of the Armeniaiii and iiKMlem*— Route propoMd 
-^Leave Shooiha— KOtlaali-kishlik — IropreMiona rMpectiog a rqwiblican 
gOYOTimieo^— Doctrioet refpacting the Virgin— Dcigb—AnneQiaD nobility 
— Character of the Armeoiaiie (or indoftry — Karaboooch — Paange of the 
river of Datev— Arrival at the convent of Datev^Dioceee of S&nik^Fam- 
ily devotionf of the Armenianfl— Orden of the Armenian clergy — Moral 
character and influence of oonventf— Their influence upon education— 
Diocetan bifbopa— Their income— Their influence— Decline of roomurti> 
ciim. 

Dear Sir, 

Were we to record all the vexations and disappointp 
mentfl to which we arc subjected in our journey, by the to- 
tal want of truth that universally prevailed, almost every 
page of our journals would be disfigured by some com- 
plaint. As faithful describers of the character of the peo- 
ple, however, we are bound to report enough to show you, 
that lying is so common as almost to form a part of their 
nature. So blinded even is their conscience, as not to be 
easily persuaded to regard it as a sin, especially when no 
evil to others is the designed object of it. Mutual confi- 
dence, of course, hardly exists ; and only by being experi- 

TOL. II. 2 
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mentdlj acqaainted with til the Ttried modes of decemng, 
•re they able to regulate their dealings with each other. 
This total disregard of truth threw indescribable obstacles 
in the way of our obtaining correct information ; and the 
difiicuhy evidently increased as we advanced eastward. 
In answer to the most common questions, we were many 
and many a time told what was palpably false, for no other 
imaginable reason, than either the depraved taste of our 
informants for falsehood, or a dislike to trouble themselves 
with the accuracy of truth. And never could we con- 
fide in what was said to us, without confirming it by croso- 
questioning, or by otherwise finding a balance of probabili- 
ties in its fkvor. 

The difficulty was not less in our dealings with the peo- 
ple than in our inquiries of them. Deeming it imprudent 
on account of my feeble health, to leave Shoosha with no 
other attendant than Antonio, whom we had taken to help 
OS in the languages of the coontrv, rather than to serve ns, 
we endeavored to procure another for a travelling servant 
and cook. Four were engaged successively by solemn 
contract, all of whom disappointed us; some never ma- 
king their appearance at all after the bargain was completed, 
and others deserting us after two or three days* service. 
Our difficulty with muleteers was scarcely less ; we contin- 
ued to hire different sets of them in vain, until the pledge 
of contract was finally given, and insured our departure. 
The custom of the pledge is universal wherever I have 
travelled in Syria, Greece and Armenia. No matter how 
small it be, nor which of the contracting parties gives it, 
it binds the bargain, which otherwise, though made with 
the most solemn promises, might be broken for the merest 
trifle. I have known its validity fail but once, and then 
the poor moleteer'a hones were siezed by government, and 
he restored our pledge. Both moslems and Armenians are 
sufficiently given to falsehood, but the latter more so than 
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the ibnner. I must add^ too, that the kindred Tice of pio- 
fimeness^ in all its varieties, is equally common to both 
sects. It is heard firom every mouth, and so lightly is it re- 
garded, as not to be esteemed sinful. 

It was on the 1st of November that we found ourselves in 
readiness to bid farewell to our hospitable and beloved 
brethren at Shoosha. The cholera had ceased in the val- 
ley of the Aras; and though the league still continued at 
Tebriz, where it had broken out to finish the desolation 
commenced by the cholera, we determined to move in that 
direction. My own health, too, was not restored beyoad a 
liability to constant relapses, but we hoped that travelling 
would confirm it. The usual caravan route to Tebriz 
passes a little to the east of Shoosha, and takes nearly a 
straight course. But our intention being to visit Echmiad- 
zin on our way, we took a more untravelled road, direct- 
ly over the mountains of Kara-bagh to Nakhchevan ; antici- 
pating that the difficulties of the way would be more than 
compensated, by the opportunity it would present of seeing 
the Armenians in a more primitive and simple state, than 
they are perhaps ebewhere to be found. In order to facili- 
tate our progress, our former friend the commandant of Kars, 
who had now succeeded to the command of Shoosha, repeat- 
ed his civilities, by offering us an order for the villages on 
the road to furnish us with lodgings and guides. 

With an awkward hostler, whom we had taken as a final 
resort, for a servant and cook, and mounted on five horses 
owned by two Persian muleteers, we started at 10 A. M. 
Our course lay directly over the mountains, which rose 
behind and towered far above our mountain citadel, and 
had for several weeks been the resting place of dark clouds, 
that to our impatient eye threatened daily to cover them with 
impassable snow-drifts. We issued fi-om the Erivan gate, 
and descending awhile, came upon the top of the ridge, 
which connects in this direction the base of the rock of Shoo- 
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sha with the mountain. We were still so elerated that the 
objects at the bottom of the ravines on either side could be 
but mdistinctly seen, and the steepness of the declivitj 
along which we descended into that on the left, put the 
carefulness of our horses to a severe test. We finished 
the descent without accident, and then, following a path 
little better than a goat's track, over sloping rocks and along 
the edge of chasms, we traced tlie torrent that washes the 
bed of the ravine, to the very top of the mountain. 

Though we had yet found no road more difficult, we en- 
joyed it much. Our spirits, cheered by feelings of return- 
ing health and freedom to move again after so long a con- 
finement, and by the providential deliverance we had ex- 
perienced from the pestilence by which a thousand had 
fallen at our side and ten thousand at our right hand, 
were additionally exhilarated by a smiling November's sun, 
which, shining through a cloudless sky, warmed without op- 
pressing us. How charming, too, was the chjystal stream 
that murmured by us, after the briny wells of Shoosha! 
We felt as if we could swallow enough to quench an ele- 
phant's thirst, merely for the pleasure of drinking. The 
p(u*ty-colored leaves, too, silently dropping from the oak, 
maple, beech, hawthorn and other trees, which covered the 
sides of the mountain and partly shaded our path, threw 
over our feelings a tinge of pleasing melancholy. And 
nothing interrupted the general stillness, but the sudden 
start of a lizard among the leaves, or the bark of a dog of 
some straggling nomad, who with tardy steps was edging 
his way to join his companions already in their winter- 
quarters on the banks of the Koor. The height of the 
mountain may be estimated from the fact, that it divides 
the waters of the Koor from those of the Aras. We found 
the topmost ridge entirely destitute of trees, as if even they 
had retired before the winds and snows that in winter make 
it their sporting place ; and the green sward that cover- 
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ed it, seemed only to add to its bleakness. We descend- 
ed immediately, on the farther side, into a ravine as steep 
and profound as the one we had ascended, but destitute of 
rocks and precipices. Crossing a torrent at its bottom, 
and ascending a fatiguing distance the steep declivity of 
a mountain on its left side, we stopped at Kulaah-kishlak, 
(called also Kulaah-deresy,) the first village on the road. 
Its estimated distance from Shoosha is only ^fursakhs\^ 
but we were at least seven hours on the road. 

Without a sight of the commandant's order, the kakhia 
readily received us as his guests. A kind of public room 
was opened, and after it was cleared of some dishes used 
for the entertainment of poultry in the absence of travellers, 
and spread with carpets, we found in it comfortable accom- 
modations. A supper of rice revived me, and I was en- 
couraged at finding myself not too fatigued by my first 
day's ride for a little conversation with our host. The 
village contained about 50 under-ground houses, all inhab- 
ited by Armenians, who had one church and two priests. 
It was the limit of the extent, in this direction, of the diocese 
of Kantsasar. The kakhia affirmed that no schools existed 
either here or in any of the surrounding villages ; and de- 
clared, as a reason, that no one was qualified to teach, and 
probably none wished to learn. His ovm manifest indiffer- 
ence to the subject tended to confirm the latter assertion. 
He estimated the number in this village who could read at 
only six. ■ 

Our inquisitiveness respecting his village and nation, led 
him to take a similar liberty to question us respecting our 

* Though not yet in Persia, we must now adopt the Persian measure of 
distance, it being here the prevalent one. It is the ancient paraaang, 
still called in Persian /t/rsaAA, but in Turkish aghdj, or tree. The latter 
name is most known where we travelled, but I prefer the former for its 
classical associations. It is not a measured distance, but varies little from 
4 miles* 
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country. A converaatkm ensued resembJing many thai 
occarred during our journey, and will afibrd you a fair 
Bpecimen of the ideas suggested to the more sensible of 
the common people in this part of the world, on first hear- 
ing of a republican goverument. Learning that we were 
ftwn the Yengy Dunya (new world), and acknowledged 
subjection to no European government, he inquired if we 
had a king of our own. Our reply led him to ask us, with 
the evident impression that it would be a great privilege 
and give us respectability, if we could not have one. We 
assured him that wc could, but that not one among us 
wished it, and were a man to declare himself king, he 
would inevitably be killed. He demanded, with astonish- 
ment the reason. Because, said we, we prefer the liberty 
and privilege of governing ourselves, to the splendor, ex- 
pense and tyranny of kings ; for now, according to the 
fundamental principle of our government, every citizen 
has a voice in the choice of officers, the laying of taxes, 
and the enacting of laws. After reflecting a moment, he 
concluded that there could be no barakSt (prof<i)erity) 
under such a government; and upon our declaring that our 
experience contradicted his opinion and asking his rea- 
sons, he added that there could be no public security, peo- 
ple must fall to robbing and killing each other. Noway 
desirous to diminish his happiness by persuading him 
that our government was better than his own, and in com- 
pliance with our unvarying principle to say nothing against 
the powers that be, we conceded that from what he knew 
of mankind his conclusion was natural and just. For 
such would inevitably be the result, wore the people around 
him to have a government like ours. lie must remember, 
however, we suggested, that we are a different people; 
that instead of being ignorant and demoralized, a large 
proportion of our countrymen are educated, under the in^ 
fluence of moral principle, and possessed of integrity, - 
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Obsenring an Armenian Testament among our baggage, 
he began to read it, and found some difficulty in ascertain* 
ing what it was. It was evidently new to him, he had 
never read it, and no one in the village, he assured us, ex« 
cept the priests, owned a copy. He seemed to care little 
about it, however, and it only gave him occasion to ask if our 
church was nearly related to his in doctrine. We chose to 
answer in detail ; that both believe in the Trinity, and in 
the incarnation and death of Christ to save the world ; in a 
word, that both are founded upon the New Testament, 
and * can they fail of being nearly related V He replied 
that lately some Germans had come among them professing 
to have the same religion, but they denied the perpetual 
virginity of the mother of God, the mediation of the saints 
&C. and thus proved that their faith was essentially differ- 
ent. We would gladly have siezed the occasion to remove 
his prejudices, which were evidently strong against our 
missionary brethren, but the fatigue of the day, and the 
previous conversation had left us too little nerve for argu- 
ment. Antonio, however, whose eyes had been opened at 
Shoosha to many of the errors of his church, continued the 
conversation respecting the mediation of the virgin ; and 
finally concluded by pledging himself to believe in it, if 
proof could be adduced that her body as well as her soul 
ascended to heaven. 

The veneration .of the Armenians for the virgin is not 
less than that of the Greeks ; and being of necessity fi^ 
quently alluded to in our journals, as one of their most prom- 
inent superstitions, it demands a moment's attention. The 
extent to which she is regarded as an object of worship and 
an intercessor with God, is sufficiently plain from the ex- 
tracts already made from the Jamakirk in speaking of 
the nature of the Armenian church services. Her per- 
peiual virginity/ is held to with an almost inconceivable 
strictness as an essential article of belief, and is dwelt 
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upon with indecent minuteneas. Expressions occur lA the 
creed already quoted from the prayer-book, which a sense of 
decency would not allow to be published. Others still worse 
are found in the daily prayers of the church, to which no ddi- 
cate ear would allow itself to listen. The title, Mother ofOod^ 
(in Armenian Asdoadzadzin, literally parent of God,) as ap* 
plied to her, has been already frequently repeated. Her fret' 
domfrom original sin^ which is believed by both the Greeks 
and the papists, is not, we were assured by the TartabMs at 
Echmiadzin, an article of the Armenian faith ; and I find 
it asserted by Nerscs Shnorhali, * that the virgin Mary from 
whom Christ took his body was of the sinful nature of Adam.** 
Very inconsistently, however, the Armenians celebrate the 
festival of her conception, which originated in the idea 
of the native purity of her nature. That a sufficiently high 
opinion is entertained of her holiness after her conception 
of our Lord, will appear from the same author. " It would 
be agreeable," he says, ** to my ideas, if I might venture 
to say, that these passions, as well as all diseased operations 
of mind and body were foreign, not only from that body 
which was united to the Word, but also from that of the 
holy virgin after the indescribable conception. For the 
place where God literally takes up his residence, obeys not 
the laws of nature, any more than did the burning bush, or 
the fiery furnace. We who arc in the truth must believe, 
that after the virgin became the residence of the Spirit and 
the Word, human passions were entirely removed from her."t 
Blasphemous as was the assertion of the vartab^d at Shoo- 
sha respecting her equality with the persons of the Trinity, 
he was almost borne out in it by the ideas of his country- 
men. Even the Jamakirk calls her ** the mediator of the 
world, seraph of dust, more famous than the cherubim." 
And it is common to eulogize her by referring to the al- 
mighty word that called the light into existence, and saying ; 

* UnthanragiD, p. 84, 204. f Ibid. p. 212, 218. 
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As God said ** let there be light, and there was light/' so 
she said to Gabriel, be it unto me according to thy word, 
and his words came to pass. The assumption of her body 
to heaven is firmly believed, and the event, as in the papal 
church, is celebrated by a festival. 

Nm>. % Refreshed by sleep and a light breakfast, we 
started at 7 and a quarter A. M. Cultivation, principally 
of grain, of which we saw none yesterday till we approach- 
ed the viUage, was limited also on this side to its vicinity. 
For a great rarity in this part of the world, where houses 
for the sake of mutual protection are universally clustered 
closely together in villages, every farm had its farm-house, 
as if each proprietor could live quietly under his own vine 
and fig-tree. Bams, however, were wanting, and the hay- 
stacks which supplied their place were raised, either on 
scaflblds or on the limbs of trees, some six or eight feet 
firom the ground, probably to be above the reach both of 
cattle and the snow. As we advanced, the ravine below 
us became a chasm of fi'ightfiil depth, confined between 
perpendicular precipices. Our road led us up and down 
long declivities fearfully steep, and passed alternately through 
groves and pasturage grounds, till we came at length to an 
q[>en prospect in front, of the heart of the mountainous 
part of Kara-bagh. It is an extensive table-land, separated 
firom the valley of the Koor by the mountains we had 
crossed, and from the valley of the Aras by another range, 
now in sight and white with snow. Unlike both these 
mountains, it is entirely destitute of trees. In the bottom 
of a deep valley that separated us from it, we reached, at 
11 and a half A. M. a beautifully transparent river run- 
ning to the lefl toward the Aras. Its size induced us to 
avail ourselves of a log bridge at hand, but finding it im- 
possible to pass a large rock on the farther side, we re- 
turned and forded it without difficulty. On the sunny sides 
of this warm valley were a few vineyards, the only ones 
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that met our eye between Shooeha aod NakhcheT&n. Aa> 
cending bj the bed of one of the raTines that inteneetedl 
the table-land before us, we reached at 3 and a qoartar 
P. M. the Armenian village of Degh, 4 fursakhs ftom 

Kulaah-kishl&k. 

Inquiring as usual for the kakhia to furnish us with lodg>- 
ings, we were conducted to the house of a melik. Bj tht 
side of the others, which were all under-ground cabins, k 
seemed a large and venerable building. The upper story^ 
built of wood with a shinglod roof, was indeed in ruins, but 
the lower part was solidly constructed of stone. Besides 
an arched portico in front, it consisted of two large apai^^ 
ments, each of which was covered with a lofty dome« and 
had no window to admit the light, nor chimney to let out 
the smoke, except a round aperture at the top. Directly be-* 
neath it iu the centre of the room, the place for a fire was 
indicated only by a circle of hewn stone on a level with 
the rest of the floor, which was likewise of stone. 

The only fomiture of these prison-like apartments was 
a few piles of carpets, matresses, coverlets and cushions. 
Carpets were immediately spread around the hearth, and a 
fire, which the coldness of the weather rendered necessary, 
was built for our accommodation. Unfortunately a clown- 
ish Russian soldier, by obstinately appropriating to himself a 
large share of the circle around it, and the smoke which 
would not find its way to the outlet above till the air was 
sufficiently heated to force it upward, combined to ruflle 
Antonio^s temper so much, that, not content with falling out 
with the soldier, he undertook, also, to let loose his tongue 
upon ourselves. A warm fire and clear air soon set mal* 
ters right, however, and the melik in the mean time, who 
was absent on our arrival, returned to welcome his guests. 
The parade made to receive him, and the feudal hoOK 
age paid him by the villagers, reminded me of the stale 
affected by the Emeers of Mount Lebanon. But his equi* 
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pige was ft caricature of all hereditary nobility. He had 
but one or two attendants, and rode upon an ass. We 
liftd already ordered a supper of pilav from our own rice, 
which was now brought in with the addition of a boiled 
fowl or two from hb stock; and he sat down to help 
kimflelf with all his guests including the soldier, leaving us 
m the awkward predicament of not knowing whether he 
was entertaining us, or we them. Neither spoon, nor 
imifb, nor fork appeared ; and each tore his fowl in pieces 
wilh his fingers, and laded up his pilav with his hands. 
Oar host manifested little inclination to converse with us, 
and when we thought to lead him to it by telling him from 
-whence we came, a question which he had neglected to ask^ 
9rhw answers satisfied all the curiosity that was excited. 

■Mdik is a word borrowed fix>m the Arabic, in which lan- 
guage it means a king, but in Armenian it is only equivalent 
%b BoUe. The ancient Armenian nobility, which was once 
flO proud and powerfiil, is now almost extinct With the 
eifieption of a family pretending to be descended from the 
Aidanxxmies, and another from the Mamigonians but bear- 
ing another name, at Tiflis, we heard of no nobility claim- 
iBg to belong to the ancient stock, out of the mountains 
of Kani*bagh. These mountains were formerly embraced 
in the province of Siinik, which was inhabited by one 
lif the most ancient, proudest and most powerfiil of the 
Armenian clans, called Siinik, and also Sisagan. Its 
princes enjoyed for many centuries little less than inde- 
pendence ; till finally one of them helped to destroy the 
dfBMatf of the Pakradians, by aspiring himself to the 
ffaRMie.* Even so late as the early part of the eighteenth 
eentory, during the Afghan invasion of Persia, a prince 
protending to descent from the ancient Siinik blood, suc- 
ceeded in these mountains in throwing off the Persian 
ydte, and contending successfully for several years with 

* St. Blait* voL It p. 207. 
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his enemies.* The Armenians here have now, with kti 
of civilization, more independence of character, than in 
any other part of their country ; and their nobles, though 
poor, are considerably numerous. The title seenw to 
descend to all the male children. 

Nov. 3. Taking a guide from the melik ibr the cootent 
of Datcv, which tliough not on the direct road we deter- 
mined to visit, we started at 7 and a quarter A. M. Our 
route lay across the table-land upon which we entered yee- 
tcrday. Its waving surface was arable, and cultivated with 
grain throughout, in long narrow fields, without a fence to 
separate them. And, some being green with the crop already 
above the ground, others sowed and dry, and others still 
newly ploughed or now undergoing that operation, they 
|Hreseiited a ]andscn])e of a singular as|)ect. The apparent 
fertility of the soil led us to doubt the statements of our 
host at Degh res]>ecting its pro<luctivcness ; but they were 
confirmed by our guide. A view of the many circular 
threshing fl<x)rs for trending out grain, which crowned 
every little eminence around and were almost as numerous 
as the houses, had induced us in the evening to express to 
the melik our surprise at the quantity of grain that seemed 
to be cultivated by his village. His reply is a specimen 
of the unmeaning language of piety, which in tliis part of 
the world is in the mouth of every Ixnly, and seems a gen- 
uine characteristic of orientalism. * We sow,' said he, ' a 
considerable quantity, but reap only what God gives us. 
In other parts, the farmers by irrigating their lands increase 
the natural productiveness of the soil ; but the location of 
ours not admitting of this, we de|)end only upon the rain of 
heaven, and what they produce, therefore, is entirely the 
gift of God.* To more minute inquiries he replied, that 
their crops varied from one to five fold ; four fold being 
the average of a good crop. 

• Chamchetn, P. 7: c. 25. 
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The ploughmen whom we passed were cheering their 
labors with songs, as they drove their ploughs ailcr teams 
of four pair of oxen, with a hoy riding upon one of the 
leaders to direct their course. In the winter ten and in 
the summer eight pair of oxen are usually attached to each 
plough. Respecting the industry of the Armenians gener- 
ally, I may take this opportunity to say, that if they cannot 
be called an indolent people, Asiatic want of energy pre- 
vails in all. The merchants are business men, and in 
some degree enterprising, but still fmd much time to in- 
dulge their ease. Mechanics and peasants do the work 
that derolves upon them, but with hardly force enough to 
clear them from the charge of laziness, and with none of 
the activity of mind that leads to improvements and inven- 
tions. With them it is most true, that there is no new 
thing under the sun ; the way their fathers have trod, is 
that only which they deem it possible for them to pursue. 

The numerous ravines that intersect the tnble-land over 
which we were passing, were of great depth, and though 
their precipitous stratified banks were of a consistency and 
appearance that left the distant observer doubtful whether 
they were clay or rock, they seemed to be gullies worn 
away by violent rains. Their sides and beds bristled with 
numerous slender cones some twenty feet high or more, 
each capped with a rock occasionally several tons in weight. 
The rocks had probably caused the curious formation, by 
defending the soil directly beneath them from the rains 
which had washed away the earth around. We at length 
descended, or almost slid so steep was the declivity, to the 
bottom of one of them, and there found a beautiful swollen 
river of the purest water. Then turning an angle, we sud- 
denly came upon the village of Karahoonch. It was a 
fimall cluster of Armenian houses in a little nook , encircled 
high above on the north by an impending precipice* From 
the farther angle a cascade poured down its silvery riband of 
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WMtnr lirtr ilm ii(Mwmttiioil«lifHi of Umi iiihiilMtiuilii ; whik 
•oorinoiiN mnimm of rook, floliinliMj in liiriiMir tiiiiini, UiiwalMk 
•wl ill no iininlrlligiMM u^ffiin tlii^ir V4iry t^ninuman, Um^ 
mtr tonrJ wnmrnl fo riid, hihI Ibr Mwliikt wa Icnnw not but k 
mmU\ nnd for Ihn diiy. Kor it »\t\ti^uf9u\ i\M mit duidii hirf 
rncfiivfifl ordnrH to nondiicf iin liy tliin roiiKit iihHmiiI of tkt 
flimrt fmn of Kliroii, on iii'.cfiuiil of ih«t rhoinm which WM 
NNifJ Mill (f» ntiiftf Ihitm, mid \w krinw iliit w«y im fkrthtTt 
A iiothrr WNH MNHi prtM'.iirftf 1 ; hut \u»w wcirn wii to And m 
fi^rriM in ftin dintrtiiMiof nntnv T Thn villiiKfirii pointnd iM 
tr» th«< ifip of i\w |trnci|Mnfi. Wo told thmii it wm ifnpoMii* 
Mn. T\my Jfiii|{h«id lit lot, mid unr Kiii(lii,tuckiiiK thfibordtr 
of hiw f(it¥fu m hiH Kirdln, hid lint wny with I tin ngilify of ii 
momitiiin KfMit, A M^riN'titiiiif \m\U roiidiirtnd iw dirtidly 
to thn tfifi, whurn n hrnitk in thn hwlKn uiiMinn (^tm \mhm 
oftfiKMl hknIii ii|N»n thn nhivntf*d plMiii. 

lUntnnini; itr^rimtt it, wn found onfMdvnfi ftflnr wrnm din- 
tmirts on thn hrink oftlm iiwfiil nliftnin through whin h lUfWn 
thn riviTT of Dntnv, fiirniinK frtin of thn wihlnnt and inoMl 
iNjhhntn of iifttiirn*M m'4*urn. flu df*|ith from whnrn wii Niixni 
WM nt h^mit HiNI fnnt, t)iou|{h itpi n«rrr»wnnMi prnvimtnd u« 
from NHfiiift thn iMitiom. ItM hmikii wnr<i tlm riiKgmJ mid 
lorn Hidnpi of |»rnni|>it«iiiM inoimtnlnH. Tim projnnthid fnH' 
IKindinnlnr hnttrnnNnH of thn onn o|i|Nifiitn to un, Wfirt $U 
tnrn»tn<l with nh^htly fi|o|tinK rni^MMWi nfivnrnd with wilB* 
iMnnt ntnl toNii|»|Nirt h growth of fornNt trnnii, hut which with 
ilM Mvnu fond hnd in Mtvnrnl plnr'nii nhd fur down OMa Hi 
nri^innl InkI. On onn of thnnn dlr*l4M''iiii'd iintnhnni n|i|icittr- 
nd ft ftoifill Htonn nonvnnt, whii'.h \n idDrnind hy hiiii<iryt w« 
wnrn finMirnd nt llntnv, to hnirn ini|;riitnd tininjurn<l lilafif 
with itA f(»Mtidntion, TtMHitfh mt tiotnhln n niiritnic vAmiUm^ 
9u\ ItM ftmirtify, it nm^fnn to Ittivn friKhtniind liwiiy nil iba 
monkM, for it in now nninhnhit«id. 

T\m cbfiwn w« wnrn tf» nrr;iM hy dnMcnndinK to itN fmry 
hottfinii aiMl McnwJiiiK thn opponitn wiiln. Thii coininotie«" 
inmit of our tnnk wnn Mppnlliiitf. A laidnliiiK |mth oon* 
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ducted ut lor nearly a hundred yards down the smooth 
surface of a rock, covered slightly with loose pebbles 
and inclined at an angle that caused our horses to slide 
fliMb of the way, directly toward tlie edge of a preci- 
pice which formed the lower part of the bank below us. 
We trusted to the sure feet of our horses rather than our 
•im, and got safely over it. Then winding around the 
hue of a basaltic precipice, tlirough a grove of stinted 
aaks etrown with unmense rocks long since detached 
bom the ledge above, we came in sight of the convent we 
were seeking. It stood upon the very brink of the opposite 
bank^ at a height perhaps even above us. From beside it, 
a silvery cascade bounded from rock to rock into the abyss 
bdoiv. In a sunny nook at the bottom appeared a little 
convent, with its fruit garden for the luxury of the parent 
one above. And contrasted with it just in the back ground, 
rose up a lofty mountain, now almost hidden from our 
new in a dreary snow-squall which occasionally scattered 
a ibw flakes upon us as an earnest of to-morrow. 

The remainder of our descent, through bushes and over 
rocks, was still steep and hazardous, and to me not a little 
&tiguing. At the bottom, where we expected to ford a 
stream that had been murmuring in our ears, to our sur* 
prise none was to be found. It was hid from our view by 
a natural bridge, sixty or a hundred feet above it, apparent^ 
ly fiirmed by some mighty convulsion which had dislocated 
huge masses of rock from the mountains above and chob- 
«d up the chasm. Our situation on its top afforded no inp 
asfeeting view of it, and we amused ourselves at our Mo*- 
haainifldan muleteers, whose disappointment at finding no 
river, heightened into vexation by thirst, was increased to 
abaokite rage by finding some twenty or thirty hogs, (the 
abomination of a moslem,) wallowing in the only accessible 
piiddle« and grunting at them as they appoached to drink. 
Had not the ceremonial and physical pollution of the swine, 
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howerer, prevented them firom tasting, it would have been 
found unpalatable, for it came from a warm mineral qmng« 
that issued from the t<^ of the bridge. The only asc^it 
from it was through a passage, scooped for two or three 
rods out of the perpendicular face of a solid rock, and ao 
narrow and low that one of our loaded animals fell, and 
all were in the most imminent danger of being precipitated 
orer the low balustrade to the Terj bottom of the ravine 
below. The remainder of the ascent, though steep and 
difficult for the poor animals, rather refreshed than fatigued 
us. We reached the convent of Datcv at sunset, having 
rode 3 iursakhs from Karahoonch, and 6 from Degh. 

We announced ourselves to two or three monks who 
were standing in the court of the convent, as American 
misaonaries, or preachers ; and a bishop soon came out to 
meet us with a welcome and his blessing, and conducted 
us to bis room. A warm fire cheered, and an exceUcntcup 
of tea refreshed us, and it was immediately evident that no 
pains would be spared to make our visit agreeable. With 
a liberality hardly to be expected in a convent upon a fast 
day, two fowls were speedily prepared for our supper. 

The bishop of Datev had died a few days before, but 
our host, his chorepiscopus who was acting in his place, 
gave us with readiness the information we wished. The 
see is named, from the ancient province in which it is 
situated, the see of Sijnik, and it was here that bishop 
Stephen, whose history of the Orpelians forms the founda- 
tion of Saint-Martin's learned Memoirs upon Armenia, ex* 
ercised his functions. In the neighboring village, to which 
the convent has given its own name of Datev, there is 
still a family of meliks of that ancient race,, descended 
probably from Eligoom the Orpelian, who, in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, received in thb r^on such large 
estates from the Atabeg of Aderbaijan.* The diocese of 

* St. Ifart vol. 2: p. 108. 
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Siinik now, according to our informant, besides dividing 
with that of Kantsasar the province of Kara-bagh, embraces 
the province of Nakhchevan, and even extends across the 
Aras. It once contained 796 villages, but their number 
has been reduced by transportation to Persia, voluntary 
emigration to .Turkey, and oppression at home, to 74, 
which are served by only 62 priests. There is no school 
in the whole diocese, except that some 20 lads from the 
neighboring villages are taught in this convent. The con- 
vent itself contains two bishops, ten vartabeds, and two 
deacons. 

To our surprise the bishop not only knew the name of 
America, but repeated at some length and with tolerable 
accuracy the history of its discovery. He had read it some 
time before at Tiflis, probably from Robertson's History of 
America, which has been printed in Armenian. Like most 
others in the East who have inquired of me respecting 
America, he was more curious to be informed of the lan- 
guage, religion and character of the aborigines, than res- 
pecting ourselves. But he failed not to ask whether we 
all bore the name of Christians; and thus betrayed an 
almost equal ignorance of our present condition, with the 
lowest peasants. The inquiry was followed by numerous 
questions respecting our religious state, such as, whether 
we had churches, priests, ^c. He seemed somewhat 
staggered to learn that we had no convents ; and when we 
assured him that bishops among us are married, he was 
amazed, but, with the consenting voice of the whole circle 
of monks, pronounced the custom a good one. On learn- 
ing that we had several thousand ministers of the gospel, 
and a still greater number of churches, they all stared with 
astonishment, and required no more to convince them of 
our Christianity or orthodoxy. 

The name of the missionaries at Shoosha being mention- 
edy he was disposed to laugh at the idea of attempting to 
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oonvart moalema. Not ooe, he laid, after so many yetrs of 
labor had been conTerted ; and indeed the extreme bigol 
ry of Mohammedanism rendered the thing impossible* Tile 
saase opinion, we told him, once prevailed in our own 
country respecting the oonfcrsion of the aborigines, tal 
experiment had proved its incorrectness. Instancea had 
occurred, also, of missionary efforts remaining fraitlesB ibr 
fifteen or twenty years, and then being crowned with com* 
(rieie success. But the Germans, we continued, are fcr* 
eigners ; you Armenians are the proper persons to undertake 
the work, as your constant intercourse with them, and yoor 
rights and privileges as citizens of Russia, give you great 
advantages. Rights and privileges ! ho replied ; I will tall 
you what rights and privileges we have. When the RttMiaiis 
look the country, they gave to the Armenians many desert- 
ed moslcm villages, where they consequently settled and 
built churclies. But the moment their former occupanta 
return from Persia, the Armenians arc obliged to yield 
their claims and retire. In short, wo have abundant OTft- 
denco that the Russian laws give us no advantage over the 
modems. We inquired if they had over employed mission- 
aries or their vartab6ds to convert them. No, he replied, and 
if wo attempted it what should we preach to them ? They 
believe in God now, and have good prayers. We could 
only preach to them the Trinity, and the divinity of Christ. 
We reminded him that Christianity differs in many other 
rery important points, from Mohammedanism. How supe- 
rioc, for example, is the heaven of the Bible to that of the 
Korin. Ilis answer was ; Why as to that, I will tell you 
what a vartab^d once said to a moslem. * If I were sure 
that your paradise is a reality, I should wish to be there 1' 
Shocked at such levity in a Christian bish(^, and perceiv- 
ing that wo had by accident touched the wrong string fer 
a convent, we were silent We would gladly have oontin- 
ned the subject of missions, however, especially as it mjgbl 
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now lead as to qpeak of many important doctrines, but the 
fiitigne of the day and the lateness of the hour obliged us 
to desist Lodgings were assigned u$ where we had been 
ttttiBg, and four of us, including the bishop, stretched our- 
selves upon the carpet to sleep, in a space hardly large 
QDoagh to contain us. 

iVipv. 4. The bishop rose before light, at the sound of 
the coQveat bell, to attend the morning devotions of the 
olraur^ ; but in his room neither in the evening nor in the 
QMmipg was there any acknowledgment of divine provi- 
danoe, except in the asking of a blessing upon our food. 
That duty he seemed to consider as devolving of course 
iqM)i|.fum. It was done while he was looking around upon 
the einpany, and with so little reverence that my compan* 
itn knew not what he was doing till he had half finished. 
1l§f own experience in convent devotions prepared me to 
expect it, aa a customary civility to strangers, and prevail- 
ed me from being surprised, though not from being shock« 
ed, at fRick gross indecorum. As I have often witnessed 
Nowhere in similar circumstances, he wished us a good 
appetite at the close, without a pause or a change of tone, 
•8 if it twmed the concluding sentence of his prayer. 
Family prayer, as practised by us, is believed to be un>* 
known among the Armenians ; and the same, it is feared, 
may be said also of private devotions. Not uncommonly, 
towever, in these parts, pne or more members of a family 
repeat, either individually or in concert, before lying down 
at night, so much as they can recollect of the Icmg prayer 
of Nerses Shnorh41i, which forms a part of the ninth aev- 
vke of the church. It is in fact the usual substitute for 
tbe whole of that service. If ignorance or disinclination 
pievent this formal attempt at prayer, a simple sign of the 
dOflB in the name of the Trinity, is the only act of devotion 
with which they commit themselves to the slumbers of the 
night The same superstitious ceremony is believed, also, 
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to be their only mode of askini; a blessing and returing 
thanks at tabic, unlcMi an occlotfiastic is present to go 
through the mockery just described. 

We delayed an hour or two in the. morning to examine 
the convent The cells of the monks* store rooms and 
stables, composing buildings of ditTcrent ages and formtv 
surround a square court-yard, in which stands the churohf 
the pride of the establishment. The traditions of the nap 
tioD assert that the convent was founded by St. Eustathiusi 
one of the seventy disciples who accompanied the apostle 
Thaddeus into Armenia, and derived from him its name of 
Datev, or Sdntov.* And the bishop this morning showed 
us a stone in the outer wall of the church with the nuni« 
ber 58 u|M)n it, as proof of its claim to that early origin* 
Still he did not attribute to tho prost'nt church any greater 
age than 1M4 yoars ; and allowed that it is not the oldest 
of the buildings now standing. It is in the style of arclii- 
tecture already descril)od at Titlis ; its walls of hewn stone 
are of extreme solidity and thickness ; and its arches and 
domes, and Its pro|K)rtions throughout, are grand and in 
gooii taste. Subsequent observation confirmed the assertion 
of tlie bishop, that its architecture is better than that of 
the church of Kchmiadzin, and in fact we found it surpass- 
ed by no building in the country. It was almost destitute 
of tlie usual ornaments, having Ihh'u plundered by the Per- 
sians in the last war ; and several parts of its walls showed 
on tlie inner side marks of fires, built by the same invaders 
to deface or profane it. The monks were upon that occSp 
sion treated with great indignities; and the bishop just 
dead, ailer suffering many tortures, was carried captive lo 
Tebriz. We inquired until we were weary for the Ih 
brary, and though repeatedly promised that it should b^ 
showed to us, we finally lefl without a sight of it 

Permit me to avail myself of this advantageous positk»- 

* ChamoMn, P. 8: c. 8. 
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to give you an accoant of the Armenian convents in gen- 
eril. A brief statement of the different orders of their 
inmates may serve as an introduction. In the Armenian 
elerical orders below the deacons, there are fimr ffrades^ 
the occupants of which are named respectively, porters^ 
readerij adjuren or erorritU^ and randle4iol(lrrg. All how- 
ever are frequently embraced in the generic name of rirrk, or 
m the common language (Hraisgti^ which means, one designed 
ton the priesthood, a candidate. Invert their order, and they 
exactly correspond with the ordinea minor es of the papal 
church, which are aeolythi^ erortistat^ Ivctores^ and ostiarii. 
The duty of each respectively, is to oi)en tlic doors of the 
cliufeh and prepare it for divine worship, to chant parts of 
the elmrcli service, to prepare the font for baptism, and to 
light and extinguish the candles. In other words, they act 
the^part of the anagno»te» in the Greek, and of the clerk 
in the English church. A bishop only can confer ui^oa 
them their office, and ho does it by prayer and the laying 
en of hands. But no vow of celibacy is connected with 
the ceremony, marriage either before or aflor it being sub- 
ject only to the same rules as that of laymen ; and every 
one is at liberty to throw off the ecclcsiasticnl character he 
thus acquires, and to return to the world as if he had never 
had any duties in the church. These duties indeed are 
frequently performed in parishes by whomsoever the priests 
chance to invite, without their being previously conHccrated ; 
and generally, in fact, as we have already seen, thoy de- 
volve upon boys. Persons occupying these grades are 
fiiund in all convents, and are l)oys sent thither to be in- 
fltnicted and brought up. They cannot, of course, be con- 
sidered monks, or permanent residents ; though many of 
them ultimately take the vow of chastity. 

The ffth and iizih grades are those of the suh-tlca- 
eon and deacon. The duties of the former are, to dress the 
priest for mass, and to serve the deacon in his various du- 
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ties. Candidates for the deaconship usually remain, how* 
erer, so short a time in this grade, that it has firtually b^ 
come almost extbct The duties of the deacon, are to 
serve the priest at the massi by bringing to him the enp 
and wafer to be consecrated, by reading the Gospel, dJM. 
This grade too is little known except in convents and cidesL 
In country parishes candidates ususUy pass immediately 
on to the priesthood. Both can be conferred only by the 
laying on of the hands of the bishop and prayer. No one 
can marry after entering the first, nor can he go back 10 
the rank of layman. All sub-deacons and deacons in €0O» 
vents, therefore, are to be classed among their regular and 
permanent inhabitants. In nunneries an order of dea> 
concsses, likewise, is said to be known, who read prayers 
for the inmates of those establishments. No other deacon- 
esses are found in the church. 

The seventh grade is that of priest t preparatory to 
which the six preceding must have been passed through, 
though the time of remaining in them is not fixed, and all 
may be, and often are passed in a day. The parish priests 
will be spoken of elsewhere. Only those who are unmar^ 
ried on entering the grade of sub-deacon, and of course 
become by that act bound to a life of celibacy, come with- 
in the scope of my present object. They constitute the 
monastic priesthood, and are always connected with coo- 
vents. Their distinctive name is vartahid; though that 
title is vulgarly applied also to all the inhabitants of convents 
who wear the conical hood, whether in priest's or bishop's 
orders. It signifies a doctor or teacher^ and is indicative 
of their peculiar business* For they, in distinction fifom 
the parish clergy, are the preachers of the church. Thai 
duty, however, devolves principally upon the highest of the 
three grades into which they are subdivided* The lowest 
are merely unmarried priests ; and though honored wHh 
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tlte title of vartabed, are never called to the important da- 
ties which it implies* 

The eighth grade is that of hishop. Those who are ad* 
mitted to it are always selected from the vartab^ds, and 
are of course invariably unmarried. Their special duty is 
to ordain the seven grades below them ; they being them- 
selves ordained only by the Catholicos. They are subdivi- 
ded into many different ranks of honor and office, among 
which are the chorepiscopi, who act as aids and col- 
leagues to diocesan bishops ; archbishops, a name applied 
to almost all who have dioceses ; and patriarchs, who are 
clothed with authority by the civil government over a large 
extent of country. Many common bishops besides are 
to be found, who have no dioceses, and were ordained 
with no prospect of any, but discharge merely the duties 
of common monks. All, of whatever rank, reside in con- 
rents, and are to be classed among dieir inhabitants. — 
The ninth grade is that of CathoHcos, of which we shall 
take a nearer view at Elchmiiidzin. 

Lay monks form no part of the Armenian monastic 
atystem. Now and then indeed an anchorite is to be found, 
and more frequently other individuals make a vow to re-* 
side for a time in a convent. But their mode of life, and 
the length of their continuance in it, both remain subject 
only to their individual choice. Laymen bound by vows 
to perpetual celibacy, subjected to the laws of regular 
■KHiastic orders, and attached for life to convents, are not, 
80 far as we have been able to learn, at present known 
among the Armenians. 

An interesting question, suggested by this view of the 
orders of the Armenian clergy, demands here a moment's 
attention. What more general classification of the nine 
grades now enumerated, is recognized by the Armenians ? 
The secretary of the Catholicos, one of the most in- 
tdligent of the vartab6ds at Echmi&dzin, replied to this 
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qiMslioo, that all the dmrgj bekng either to the iImk 
cmikood or priesthood, L e. either to the cUis which cui, 
or to that which cannot, say man; and he denied that 
any triple classification is recognized. Two of the nost 
intelligent bishops we hate ibund, firmly denied the pm* 
(friety of any classification into less than sooem divisions; 
which are the seven lower grades^ the hishope asd cathei 
cos being considered only as branches of the seventh grade 
or priesthood, differing in dignity. And the leading ravin* 
b6ds of one convent assented to the idea, that all above 
deacons are merely priests of different dignity. Only cmm 
indvidual, an old bishop at Echmiadzin, admitted three 
general orders ; and he knew not in which of them eome 
of the grades should be classed. Indeed, the idea seemed 
to have been first suggested to him by our question, and to 
have pleased him from its analogy to Paul's triple division 
of heaven, the reason he assigned for admitting a triple 
classification of the clergy. If we say there Ib an essential 
diflfercncc between the priest and the biFhop, because the 
latter only can ordain the former, we must admit, for the 
same reason, as essential a difierence between the bishop 
and the Cathohcos. If we go to tlie ordination ceremonjr 
of each graile, and regard its essence as consisting in the 
laying on of hands, as its name in Armenian imports, we 
can make no general classification, for each of the nine 
grades is conferred by the imposition of hands. If anoint* 
ing with oil be regarded as the essential part of ordination» 
we shall then leave out the first six grades entirely, and 
have the priests^ bishops, and Cathohcos for the three caidie^ 
al orders, since they and they only are anointed with meiron 
at ordination. The tonsure cannot be regarded as an 
essential part of ordination in any case among the Anne* 
nians, though it is customarily performed upon those whe 
are admitted to one of the four lowest grades. A shaten 
ciown is often seen among the common peof^. 
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The primary design of convents was to promote the piety 
of their inmates^ by enabling them to r<^nounoo the world 
and spend a life of devotion and holy meditation. As 
a seoondary object, they have sometimes aided in the 
work of education, and the promotion of science. The 
first idea springs flrom an entirely mintaken view of the 
nature of man and of Christianity, and wo are therefore 
not M^rprised at its complete failure. Probably not an in- 
stmoe can be found in Armenia, where tlie retirement of 
a oonvent is improved for purposes of devotion. Instead of 
being retreats from the passions that agitate the world, con- 
vents are the very centres of the most unprinci|)lod ambition, 
of tiM darkest intrigue, and of the bittercnt envy. Tlietr 
hiHOIT is but a tissue of quarrelling ami dimonnion. Erect- 
ed for purposes of selfdenial, no where, so oi\en as in them, 
m the question asked, *' What shall vte oat, or what shall 
we drink, or wherewithal shall we bo clothed f' If the 
flmds are at hand, no one, sooner tlian a monk, Airnishes 
yaaself with good dinners and splen<lid rol)os. Under the 
veil of celibacy, is covered every species of unohastity. 
Of this so thoroughly are even the common peo|)le con- 
vinced, that no man, we were assured, puts confidence in the 
continence of a vartabid in his intercourse with his family. 
So inflimous is EchmiAdiin for unnatural vice, that we 
heard it assigned as the reason for its having no school. 
Parents are reluctant to send their sons thither. In a word, 
they are ' holds of every foul spirit, and cages of every un- 
clean and hatefol bird.' They can, of course, exert no good 
influence upon the religion of the people. According to 
the rules of the Armenian church, indeed, monastic priests 
are never allowed to have charge of a parish. With only 
ooeaakmal exceptions, therefore, they say mass, confess, 6lq* 
neiely in convents, where they are expected always to 
leside. The qpecial duty of the high vartab^ds is to 
preach; and instances have been known of their going 
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through the oountry, in the discharge of it, not only with- 
out orders from their superiors, but even under their perse- 
outing opposition. But, alas ! no such instances now exiit. 
They preach only when ordered by the bishops* The 
object of their oifders will appear when we qpeak of the 
diocesans. 

Instead of ocmtributing to enlighten their nation hf 
achoolSy or the publication of books, or, which is the least 
that should be expected of them, serring as seminaries for 
the education of the clergy, the coDvents of Armenia are 
themsekes seats of great ignorance. The deacons, who 
are supposed to occupy in them the place of learners, in- 
stead of being kept to their studies, are employed in the 
fields, or in going on errands, or in other menial serrices 
for the monks, so as generally to get no more than one or 
two lessons in a week, and in some cases none at all. 
Hence, when adranced to the grade of vartabed, they have 
very little knowledge at the best, and sometimes are hardly 
able to read. They are indeed required by the canons to 
be acquainted with the Scriptures, and to believe what the 
lathers of their church have taught, which implies that they 
have read them ; but very few in fact have done so, or are 
acquainted with the ancient language in which they are writ- 
ten. The vartabeds themselves very rarely study or read 
at all, and are therefore advanced to the episcopate in the 
same state of ignorance. In a word, visit the library of any 
convent, and you would almost be persuaded that none of 
the monks are aware that the bodes it contains were made 
to be read. The solitary dd vartab6d of St Hagop, already 
mentioned, is an honoraUe exception to the general indtf* 
ference of his brethren to their own and their countrymeo's 
intellectual improvement. In the convent of Sevftny too^ 
there is a vartabed who devotes himself to teaching. Bat 
these are only glimmering tapoii in a staileas night of ig- 
norance. 
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To eoiDfrfete our view of the Armenian monfistic clergy, 
a few remarks need to be added upon dioeeion bishopi, who 
alsoi when practicable, always reside in convents. Being 
selected from the mass of bishops with which all the large 
eoaventfl are stocked, more through the influence of in- 
trigue, money, or respectability of family, than out of regard 
to real merit, they are apt to be as ignorant as their com* 
panioDSf and sometimes actually know little or nothing of 
the ancient language, or of the books contained in it. A 
young wekeel of intelligence and educatbn supplies their 
deficiencies, and transacts their business. Their habits and 
moral character are not known to differ at all from those 
of the other inhabitants of convents. One was not long 
nnce sent from Echmiadzin to a neighboring diocese, to 
act as colleague to an aged bishop, who had reached his 
dotage. He first beat the old man into a disclosure of his 
treasures, and then forced him to leave his diocese entirely. 
Two Tartab6ds died suddenly soon after, as if by poison ; 
and the new bishop, with a haughty contempt of public 
opinion, carried his dissoluteness to the extent of keeping 
nustresses openly in his convent. I'he people at last made 
their complaints to be heard by government, and he was 
recalled to Echmiadzin. Love of gain and of pleasure is 
rarely carried by bishops, it is true, to this excess of open 
TK^enoe and debauchery; but with hardly an exception, 
tbey use every practicable quiet method of fleecing their 
flocks* as may be seen by a view of their sources of in- 
eome. 

A diocesan's establishment consists of all the inmates of 
the convent in which he resides, and he is believed to have 
no parse distinct from its general treasury. Taking into 
the account, therefinre, that all its expences are drawn from 
hb refoorces, we may reckon his Jirst source of income to 
be the funds of his convent. Convents are generally pos- 
sessed of property, in lands, tenants and live stock, which 
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afibrdfl the only support of their inmates, unless the resi- 
dence of a bisbopt or the possession of some object of pil« 
gnmtLge gives them other resources. The convent of Da- 
tov owns sixteen villages, including that of Datev itself, 
from which it received under the Persian government both 
the capitation and the land taxes. The whole of the for- 
mer, and half of the latter, is now claimed by the Russian 
emperor. Still, the convent is supposed to have derived . 
from them in 1830, about 500 chetverts (150,000 lbs.) of 
grain. — A second source of income is ordination fees. No 
bishop, it is believed, ordains a priest without pay. The 
bishop of Kantsasar will ordain no one for less than fifty 
silver roubles, (about $37.50,) and whoever will contribute 
that sum is pretty sure to receive the imposition of his 
hands. The bishop of Datcv also demands fifty, or at the 
least twenty-ftve silver roubles. Such universal simony, 
besides converting the episcopate into an office for the sale 
of beneftces, introduces the most unworthy men into the 
sacred profession, and multiplies tlie priests far beyond the 
number which can be so supported as to leave them free 
for the duties of their profession. — The third is marriage 
fees. No person can marry without a license from his 
bishop, for which in ordinary cases he must pay, in this 
vicinity, a silver rouble, (about 75 cts.) And besides, the 
church has so multiolied the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
as to leave a man but a very limited circle from which to 
select his wife, unless he infringe upon some canon, and 
an sxtra sum only will obtain the necessary license to do 
that.* A widower, moreover, can take a virgin only by 
paying his bishc^ well for the forbidden privilege ; nothing 

* The Jefuit miif ionariei tay, Uiat in Uie AnneDian church, marrims 
between penonf related by blood to the fourth degree, by marriage to the 
third degree, by spiritual adoption, (standing sponeoni at baptism,) to the 
third degree, and by legal adoption to the second degree, is ibrbiddeB. Sas 
Lett. Ed. et On*. 
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but a handsome present will render a third marriage legal; 
and the expence of a fourth can be home only by the very 
rieh. — The fourth is the inheritance of all w1m> die child- 
less. At the death of every man something usually goes to 
the bishop. If a man die v^ithout children, real or adoptp 
ed, he claims his whole estate, except a seventh which falls 
to the widow.— -The JffM is from the death of priests. AH 
the clothes and furniture of a deceased priest go at once to 
the bishop. Then, in this vicinity, fifteen silver roubles 
are demanded fin the fUneral sacrifice, which however the 
l»flhop never makes, but pockets the money. And besides, 
he exacts four and a half silver roubles for the grave, and 
the same sum for the burial service. Reflect now that the 
priests are perhaps never freeholders, and you will see that 
the bishops get nearly or quite all their estates.—- They re- 
eeife, also, by means of charity-boxes in the churches, and 
through other mediums, occasional contributions from the 
people. And in some parts of Turkey they regularly sell 
each parish to its priest for a stipulated price per annum, 
besides claiming a fixed per-centage of all baptismal and 
other fees. That such is their practice in Armenia, I can- 
not affirm. In fhct, you must regard this view of the in- 
eome of bishops as imperfect ; the particular sums, espe- 
cially! are probably true of only one or two dioceses. 

Ton will ask, what spiritual services do the diocesans 
render their people, in return for so much money extracted 
from them T It is said that they sometimes preach upon 
special occasions, but we heard of no instance, except at 
Tebris. They sometimes send out their vartab6ds to 
preach, and make visitations as their vicars, but very rare- 
ly, and then only to collect contributions. Not an instance 
is known where a bishop keeps his vartabeds preaching for 
the instruction of his charge. So that, instead of hearing the 
gospel proclaimed, the people rarely listen to a sermon, the 
Mrfe object of which is not, to get money. If ever the bishop 
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makes t ▼isiution of his diocese in person, it has the same 
pecuniary object The result is, that his approach, or that 
of his vicar, is looked upon as a great calamity. As con- 
firmation, however, in the Armenian church, devolves not 
upon bishops, and as ordination, their principal duty, can 
be done in their convents, they never, in these parts, troable 
themselves with personally visiting their dioceses. 

With such a view of the character of the bishc^ of Anne* 
nia before you, yon will be sorry that I am obliged to add, that 
their influence over the minds of the people is very great 
In some instances, indeed, the voice of the laity is sufficiently 
k>ud to overrule their wishes, but they are extremely rare. 
Ignorance and superstition are generally too prevalent, to 
allow resistance or disobedience to be thought of. The 
respect yielded to them, however, is the effect of fear rather 
than of esteem. With them is lodged the tremendoos 
power of excommunication, which is believed both to shot 
the gates of heaven effectually against all who incur its 
anathemas, and to bring along with it the severest temporal 
judgment upon their persons and property. 

I am happy to close these remarks upon the monasti- 
cism of Armenia, by assuring you that it is on the decline. 
A new convent was not heard of or seen by us, in any part 
of that country ; but in every province the ruins of old ones 
were numerous. While only the three already mentioned 
in Kara-bagh are inhabited, five have gone to decay. And 
the province of Eriv^n, which 150 years ago contained 
twenty-three for men and five for women,* now has bat 
ten, among which are no nunneries. Indeed, the only 
Armenian nunneries we heard of any where, are the two 
small establishments at Tiflis and Shoosha. 

* Chmrdin, vol. 2: p. 177. 



LETTER XIII. 

FROM DATEV TO NAKUCHKVAN. 

Viltogi of Dat«f^Lor->Sub»titute (or oveiif and Bnp l M em An Attniiif 
coQftnMtoi^rh^ Anneoian |Mruib clergy — Their apiMintment— iiiuilifi- 
Ctioni ffwhif and clmracur — DntiM — IncomoH- Former Btata of Lor 
-•Low diet of the common people— OimJitton of the Armenian femiilef 
I Beaiifal winter ■cenery— Hi«iy4n — llonpitiility of (Jie mountaineers* 
BteeptioB At MMibAd— Obiervance of the Hiiljtjetb— Attendance on public 
ironbip— Uifcent from the mountain* — Sekiiis^— Commencement of Per* 
■Im 0uuuier»— Arrival at Nakhciiev&n. 

DSAft 0lft» 

Wb left the convent of Datcv, at 10 A. M. on the tnorn« 
ing of the 4th of Noveml)cr, my laiit date. The bishop ao 
eompanied ui to the village of Datcv, about a mile dintant, 
frUiber he wa» going to attend the last of tlie first eight 
miitcn said for the soul of his deceased superior. It con- 
UOBB according to one informant 5(), and according to an« 
oiber 80 houses. As we sUipfied only a moment for a 
goidet we had no apportunity to examine it. A rain thai 
bad been drizzling all the morning, now liecame a driving 
MOW storm, which comphitiily impeded our prospect the 
femainder of our ride. With difficulty we climbed a 
mountain ridge, where the snow was already of consider- 
able depth, and the wind and cold oppressive ; and then, by 
a declivity fearfully steep, descended into the bottom of a 
deep confined valley, wlierc we found the quiet village of 
Lor, at 2 P. M. 

Oor muleteers, not at all to our dissatisfaction, refused 
OD account of the storm to go farther, although we had 
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rode but two iursakhs; and wc called upon the 
for lodgings. He welcomed us hospitably to his own fam^ 
ily room. It was under ground, like all the houses of 
these mountains, and lighted only by an open skylight 
in the centre, through which the snow was continually fall- 
ing. In different parts, piles of grain were heaped upon 
the ground, which fonned the floor. Here a deep wicker 
basket plastered with mud and cow-dung, answered the 
purpose of a flour-barrel ; there was a large chest of bread, 
the principal food of the family. In a dark comer was a 
pile of carpets, matrosses, cusltions and coverlets for thMr 
accommodation at niglit; and in another direction stood 
a cradle, with its crying contents. 

What attracted our attention most this stormy day, was 
the apparatus for warminj; us. It was the species of oven 
called tannoor, comnioii throughout Armenia and also 
in Syria, but convortod here tor pur|x>ses of warmth into 
what is called a tandoor, A cylindrical lx>le b sunk abool 
throe feet in the ground in t^omo part of the room, with 
a flue entering it at the bottom to convoy a current of air 
to the Are which boats it. For the emission of smoke 
no other provision is made than the open sky-Jight in the 
terrace. When used for baking bread, the dough, being 
flattened to the thickness of common pasteboard perhaps 
a foot and a half long by a foot broad, is stuck to iti 
smooth sides by means of a cushion upon which it is fiM 
^read. It indicates, by cleaving off*, when it b done, and 
being then packed down in the family chest, it lasts al 
least a montli in the winter and ten days in the summer. 
Such is the only bread known in the villages of Armenia; 
and even the cities of Erivan and Tebriz .offer do other 
variety than a species perhaps only twice as thick, and ao 
long that it might almost be sold by the yard. To bake it, 
the bottom of a large oven is covered with pebbles, (ezcefit 
(me comer where a fire is kept constantly burning,) 
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upon them when heated, the Hhoots of dou^h are spread. 
The convenience of such thin bread, where knivcff and 
forks are not used and npoonH are rare, m that a piece of 
it doubled enables you to take hold of a mouthflil of moat 
more delicately than with your bare fin^crH; or, when 
properly folded, helpa you to cf)nvf)y a s{xx>nrijl safely to your 
mouth to be eaten with the spocm iitmK, When needed for 
purposofl of warmth, the tnnnoor is eaMily tranH&)rnK!d into 
a tandoor* A round stone in laid ui)on the mouth of the 
oven, when well heated, to 8top the draught ; a wpiare frame 
about a foot in hein^ht is thfsn placed above it ; and 
a thick coverlet, npread over the whole, Hen ufK)n the 
ground around it, to confine the warmth. The family Mjuat 
upon the floor, and warm themselvcH by extending their 
legs and hands into the heated air JM^neath it, wliile the 
frame holds, as occasion requireM, their laini) or their food. 
Its economy is evidently great. Ho ftdl of crevices are the 
houses, that an open fireplace muHt c^)nHume a great quan- 
tity of fuel, and tlien almoHt fail of wanning even the air 
in its immediate vicinity. The tandoor, heatftd oriM or at 
the most twice in twenty-four liourM by a Mmall quantity of 
Aiel, koeptf'one spot continually warm for the relief of all 
mimb Angers and frozen toon, 

Bvatad in the family circle with our hoHt, hiit wife and 
ehildren, and a few neighbors, around the tandoor, we 
passed an interesting evening. He was the Mon of one 
of the priests of the village, was a iober-minded think- 
ing mau; and possessed much more information than one 
would expect to find in fiuch a place. Win own inclination 
gtre the conversation a serious turn, and U) prove or illus- 
trate the various topics discussed, he brought forth and fVe- 
queotly referred to the family JiihU ; a treasure which we 
found iu no other instance in Armenia, and even here 
perhaps an unwillingness to think that it does w^ exist, 
rather than the real circumstances of the case, induce me 
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to ose the name. It was a qaarto printed at Moaeow ami 
giTeD by the missionaries at Shoosha to the &ther of our 
host; and though in the ancient dialect, we found luni 
able to understand it, and somewhat acquainted with its 
contents. His seriousness made him a promising sofaject 
for missionary instruction ; and that his candor was en- 
couraging, may be shown by the effect which only one pas- 
sage of Scripture had upon his mind. Having leaniad 
from Antonio tlyit bishops in our country are marned, he 
appealed to us with the greatest astonishment, for the re»> 
son of so uncanonical a practice. We simply referred 
him to 1 Tim. 3 : 2. After examining it attentively, his as- 
tonishment was completely reversed, and he asked us with 
quite as great anxiety, why the Armenian church had for- 
bidden the custom. We replied, that in the face of so^ 
plain passages of Scripture we could not be responsible 
for its decisions, and he must ask his own bishops the res- 
son of them. 

Finding that the conversation had continued, before we 
were aware, to a late hour, we apologized for breaking in 
upon his hours of sleep. But he assured us that neither be 
nor his family were at all incommoded, for his frther soaae- 
times entertained them tiU almost morning by reading and 
religious conversation. This declaration, added ts the 
character which the old gentleman had impressed upon Us 
son, made us extremely regret that his having gone to die 
mass at Datev, and being prevented by the storm from 
turning, deprived us of an opportunity of seeing 
Our host assigned us our lodgings for the night upon car- 
pets around the four sides of the tandoor ; where, 
by its heat and the furs in which we wrapped oursdveSy 
slept comfortaUy until morning, while he with his wils 
children lav down a few feet distant. 

Being himself the son of a priest, the kakhia gsiis ib 
some important information respecting the secuUar or 
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pfi$$tk9od^ whioh you will allow me to oombine with what 
we obtained from other sources and present to you here, 
while what I have said upon tlie monastic orders ia fresh 
in your recoUection.«~Their appointment rests with the in- 
habitants of the village whore they officiate, and of which 
they are almost always themselves natives. The laity are 
entitled to a voioe in the affairs of the church in some other 
respe c ts, but their rights seem never to have been reduced 
to any regular form, either by law or custom. No com- 
nittees are appointed, and when a question occurs which 
■eems to require the opinion of his people, the priest mere- 
ly calls perhaps a few of the acknowledged leaders of his 
pariah to the church door afler service, for the purpose of 
oonsultaiion. The right of electing their own priests the 
hiity universally exercise, and rarely, if ever, does a bishop 
attempt to interiSsre with it, by imposing upon them one 
without their request, or contrary to it. The inhabitants 
of a town or village fix upon some one of their number, 
pay his ordination fee to the bishop, and ho of course be- 
eomes their priest. Should the Armenian church ever en- 
gage in the struggles of a reformation, this invaluable 
eight, being already in their possession, will not bo one of 
the many for which the laity will have to contend. Its 
Talue seems now, however, to be extremely small. Not 
even do the people avail themselves of it to reduce their 
priests to the moderate number which they con respectably 
support. The proportion of priests in the villages, will av- 
erage at least one to every fifly families ; in the towns, it b 
somewhat less. I must add, too, that though their election 
lOBts with the people, their bishop has the power of depos- 
ing them at will ; and the apprehension of such an event 
makes them perfectly submissive to the nod of the higher 
clergy. 

Of their quaiyieatians the most important in its practical 
bearing ii marriage. So cautiously do the regulations of 
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the church guard against allowing an unmarried clergy lo 
have the cure of souls, that they require every parish priest 
not only to be married, but to have one child, before he is or- 
dained ; and if a priest's wife dies, he is at once to retire to 
a convent. The latter regulation, however, is not strictly ex- 
ecuted in case of great age, and where under Turkish law 
the ecclesiastical authorities are but imperfectly obeyed. A 
priest thus become a widower and admitted to a convent, 
takes the rank of vaitabed, and is admissible to the highest 
ecclesiastical grades. The age requisite for admission to 
priest's orders is twenty-five ; but we are not certain that 
this regulation is not frequently dispensed with. The least 
literary and doctrinal qualifications required by law, are 
that candidates shall be acquainted with the Scriptures, 
and be orthodox in sentiment. But in practice, the for- 
mer is never exacted, nor the latter indeed any farther 
than that they assent by proxy to the question whether 
they believe in the right creed, without being made to re- 
peat it The only education which is actually required as 
necessary, is an ability to read. To know how to write is 
not deemed essential, and in some cases at least is actually 
dispensed with. Much less is a knowledge of the language 
in which the church books are written demanded. In a 
word, the priests are oflen below the common standard of 
respectability in talent and education. 

Of the habits and charcuter of the parish priesthood, 
we can give you, with some important exceptions, (of 
which we were encouraged to hope the father of our host 
might be one,) but a bad account. They make no eflfort 
to improve their own minds, nor those of their people, in 
literary or religious knowledge ; but are given to indolence 
and the pleasures of the table. A share of the sacrifices 
being part of their income, they are of course invited to 
them all, and their very profession thus leads them to be 
gormandizers and hard drinkers. It is aflirmed that an 
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Annenian priest will drink twenty bottles of wine at t 
feast ! The report seems incredible even in the vicinity of 
the wine-bibbing Georgians and M ingrelians ; still its very 
ezifltencey though false, shows that the evil is not a slight 
one. The temptation is so strong, that young men of good 
habits before entering the profession, have been observed 
to give way to it, and soon assimilate themselves to the 
common character of the priesthood, which is decidedly 
lower than that of the generality of the laity. While we 
were at Shoosha, a priest once went to evening prayers 
so int03ucated, that he fell to quarrelling with the people 
who had assemUed, until they were obliged to thrust him 
out of the church, and go home with their prayers un« 
s^d. The occurrence made some talk for a day or 
two, but was soon forgotten as no very strange thing; 
and the vartabed, who as wekeel of the catholicos just 
at that time degraded another priest for sending his chil« 
dren to the missionary school, did not regard it as worthy 
of attention. — ^With such a view of the qualifications and 
character of the priests before you, you need hardly be told 
that their irifiuence is very small. They are not respected, 
and theirif^iroofs are but little regarded, not being backed, 
like those of the higher clergy, by the dreaded power of 
excommunication. 

In looking at the duties of the Armenian parish priests 
we must pass over preaching entirely. That belongs to the 
nutabeds. We heard indeed of two or three priests, (and 
they were not more than two or three,) who attempt it, but 
it is considered rather as an extra service, than as devolving 
upon them by the obligation of their office. Their rou- 
tine of duty lies in the performance of the church services, 
in confessing, baptizing, marrying, burying, and the like. 
Of the church services, the celebrcttion of mass is the prin- 
cipal, and is in fact the distinctive business of their office, 

vou II. 5* 
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For we shall not get a correct idea of the priesthood of the 
Armenian, any more than of the Romish charchy until we 
leave the New Testament ministry entirely, and go back to 
the old dispensation. Like the Jewish priesthood, they 
are designed to oflfer gifts and sacrifices for the sins of the 
people, and that is done by the supposed sacrifice of Christ 
in the celebration of mass. Even the customs of that dis- 
pensation are imitated in some of the observances of ceremo- 
nial purity. In order to prevent the contamination which 
might otherwise result, and which would entirely disqualify 
him for so holy a duty, the priest is bound by the canons to 
!>eparate himself from his family and sleep in the church 
for fifteen nights previous to saying mass. He then says 
mass fifteen days ; and remains fifteen days afterward be- 
fore joining his family. During the first and the last fil^ 
teen days, he makes wafers for the mass, baptizes, admin- 
isters the viaticum, and the like. When the priests are 
few, which happens in all villages and in some towns, 
these rules, of course, cannot be strictly adhered to ; bot 
even then the priests are supposed to sleep in a separate 
room in their houses. As an initiation to this system of 
segregation, every priest is obliged, immediateiy after bis 
ordination, to fast forty days, shut up in the church or some 
room connected with it, and eating but once a day. 

The income of the priests is derived entirely firom per- 
quisites. We could not learn that any church in this region 
has fiinds or glebes, and our informant to-night assured as 
that if they had, the convents would take possession of 
them. In some parts of Turkey the churches are indeed 
rich ; but even there their income, so far as we have learn* 
ed, is not appropriated to the support of the priests, but to 
the purchase of candles and other ornaments. Rardy, if 
ever, do the clergy engage personally in the labors of the 
field, in any trade, or in merchandize. Though in the 
latter, perhaps, they sometimes vest their fimds through the 
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agency of anothery and in the former their children and 
hired men are often employed to increase the revenue yield- 
ed by flonrces prc^rly clerical. One of these sources is 
baptism. For it the priest receives, in this vicinity, from 
one to three penabads.* Another is marriage, which 
yields him a silver rouble. A third is the burial of the dead ; 
for which he is paid, according to circumstances, from a 
penaUul to two silver roubles ; besides receiving whatever 
the sympathies of friends may deposit in a plate that is 
placed apon the breast of the dead as they go to kiss the 
cross by his side at the funeral. For confession nothing is 
directly charged. But whenever an individual goes to the 
communion, which is of course immediately after confes- 
sidi, he finds the Gospel and a plate placed by his confessor 
at the church door, one of which he kisses, and in the other 
deposits a sum of money, perhaps less than a penabad. Or, 
according to another custom, each confessor receives an 
extra sum from his parishioners during the fifteen days of 
his turn for saying mass, either deposited upon a plate that 
18 carried around the church, or given to him privately at 
his room. Masses for the dead always procure for the 
<^ciat(Mr flfimall sum of money, perhaps a penabad, besides 
his share of the sacrifice that usually accompanies them. 
Simple prayers are said gratis for the deceased friends of 
the poor, and a donation is expected only from the rich. 
For blessing the houses of his parishoners, also, which he 
does at Christmas and at Easter, the priest receives perhaps 
half a penabad. In some places, also, where the ceremony 
consists in saying prayers over bread and salt, while the 
salt is thrown into the cistern, and one loaf left for the fam- 

* The partkukur mnu here given were mentioned to m in the Tillages 
flf Kara-bagh. They vary in different places, and can rurniah only a very 
QOnjectural estimate of the amount of a priest's income. The same itemt, 
h is believed, are paid for every where. The penabdd is about 15 cts. 
■ad iIm rmibh about 76 cts. 
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ily, a second loaf falls to him. The only thing that looks 
like a regular salary in this system of clerical support is, 
that some churches have a permanent box for contributions 
to the priest, and in some villages he receives a small quan- 
tity of grain from his parishioners. 

How lamentable must be the effect, both upon priest and 
people, of doling out thus in retail the services of religion. 
It makes every morsel of spiritual food almost as much an 
article of merchandize and barter, as is the meat that if 
sold in the market for the nourishment of the body. And 
besides, so far as anti-scriptural ceremonies are sources of 
profit, it must set the priesthood in opposition to missionary 
efforts, for those efforts touch directly tlieir most sensitive 
part, the purse. You will recollect, in conclusion, how 
much of the amount thus scraped together in pittances by 
the priests from the laboring people, is poured at their de- 
cease into the laps of the monastic clergy, to be hoarded 
up in golden church ornaments and costly clerical robes, 
or to be expended in the support of useless indolence. 

Nov, 5. A heavy fall of snow continuing the whole 
day, prevented our departure, and confined our observa- 
tions to the village and ihe family. — The village in former 
times was populous, but when Nadir Shah vented his rage 
upon this province for its rebellion, every soul emigrated to 
Constantinople. Afler forty years of desolation, its present 
inhabitants obtained permission from the khan of Shoosha to 
rebuild it as his tenants. They number only twelve houses, 
and are served by two priests, who have also charge of two 
other neighboring villages of fifleen houses each. One of 
them, the father of our host, teaclies five children. The ap- 
pearance of the church confirmed this historical tradition. ItB 
size, the thickness and solidity of its walls of stone, and the 
proportions of its arches within, placed it decidedly befive 
any village church we had seen. It seemed built for ages, 
and stood up in striking contrast to the under-ground cabins 
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of the Tillages ; though, like them, its scanty furniture and 
ornaments presented marks of poverty. Local tradition 
says, it was built by a merchant who was a native of the 
place, in the time of Shah Abbas. An inscription over the 
door places the date of its erection 174 years ago, when, 
according to our informant, the village contained 300 
ftmilieB. 

The extreme abstemiousness of the family of our host, 
though fairly representing the diet of the Armenian peas- 
ants generally, would be considered almost the extreme of 
starvation by our well-fed countrymen, among whom the 
very paupers live better than the respectable farmers of 
Armenia* No meal was cooked, and, it being Friday, dry 
she^s of bread taken at the pleasure of each individual 
from the family chest, and raw onions torn from strings 
suspended around the room, formed the only food that was 
eaten. The spareness of this diet was indeed greater than 
it would have been on any other than a fast day. But 
you must recollect, that, there being more than 150 such 
days in a year, nearly the half of an Armenian's life is 
spent upon iasting food, which cannot in his native country 
aiibrd him a much greater variety. For so strict are the 
canons of his church, and the general practice of his na« 
tion, that no animal food of any kind is eaten ; olive oil, 
even if in imitation of his less strict brethren of Constanti- 
nople he might venture to use it, is too scarce and too dear 
for him to obtain; and, except perhaps a little oil of 
sesame, his only resort for a greater variety than bread ainl 
onions, is to rice and beans, with a few culinary vegetables, 
and, in places favorable for its growth, some species of 
firuit. Nor on other days is the table of an Armenian 
peasant much more plentifully supplied. Flesh of any 
kind he rarely tastes ; and the productions of the field, the 
garden and the dairy, appearing in the simple form of 
bread and cheese or yoghoort, with the addition of an onion 
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or 1 raw turnip, and an occasional dish of rice or beans, 
form almost his whole living. 

We generally broke in upon this abstemiousness, by or- 
dering a few boiled eggs or a fowl lo be added to our pi- 
lar of rice. And in the morning and evening a cop of 
coffee or tea, articles never used by the peasants of Amw- 
nia, was sometimes prepared from our own stores, and 
being shared with our host helped to increase his hospital 
hy. This evening, just as our table was about to Ito 
spread upon the tandoor, the melik of the neighboring lit 
lage of Pernaghoot entered and seated himself in the eirde. 
In despite of the canons of his church, he accepted oar 
invitation to partake with us, and no less in despite of gor- 
emmcnt espionage, he indulged himself, as he plunged fab 
hands in the pilav and jointed the chicken with his fingers, 
in com[daints of the semi-barbarism of the Russians. His 
treatment of both church and state was to us equally 
inexplicable, in this land where so few venture even to 
think in opposition to either. 

Our host's wife, like most of the women in the moun* 
tains of Karinbagh, was unveiled. But her chin, in ths 
osual style, was swaddled in an enormous muffler reaching 
to her nose, and a white cloth passing over from her fore- 
bead fk>wed down upon her shoulders behind. She spoke 
not a loud word from the time we entered the house. If 
occasion required her to address a person too distant for 
a very low whisper to be heard, her little daughter stood 
by her side, and listening to her whispers, expressed her 
wishes aloud. Such is the etiquette of female modesty in 
the presence of strangers, not only here, but extensively 
among the Armenians. It applies, however, only to the 
younger women; as we had to-day abundant evidenee. 
For some dd ladies of the neighborhood, who happened to 
call, were not prevented by it, nor by the still greater 
obstacle of their mufflers, from almost stunning os with 
their chatter. 
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The condition of the Armenian females, as you will have 
inferred from what I have already said of their education, 
18 not a little degraded. They are regarded as inferiors by 
the other sexi and as made only for their pleasure and 
Benrice. From the idea that their virtue depends upon 
restraint, rather than upon principle, an idea probably not 
far from correct in their present circumstances, they are 
ezcluded ftom the society of the men, and never take a 
yirt in the entertainment of visiters, except very intimate 
fiunily friends. Indeed they are rarely left alone, and are 
allowed to go abroad but little. The difficulty of obtain* 
ing female servants and pupils at Shoosha, shows an ex- 
treme of jealousy, on this pohit. Probably it is much 
greater in towns than in the country. The marriage con- 
tract is made by the parents independently of the parties 
concerned. Girls are oflen espoused as early as three or 
fcur years of age ; and many are married at twelve. The 
earliest period at which marriage is allowed by the rules 
of the church to be consummated, is ten for girls, and four- 
teen for boys. The matrimonial tie is never dissolved 
eonept by death. For, neither in the canons of the 
church, nor in practice, is any other divorce known, than 
that termed by the papists divortium quoad torum, which 
gives the separated paties no liberty to contract another 
marriage. The relation which the wife sustains to the 
hoaband, is that of a servant, rather than of a compan- 
ion. To give counsel and express opinions, though she 
sometimes does it pretty loudly, is not considered her d^ 
partment. She is managed more by commands than by 
advice, and not unfrequently is the rod called in to aid. 
Her influence is little felt in the family, until she has chil- 
dren to take her part. Even they respect her but little till 
she arrives at extreme old age; then she is sometimes 
greatly venerated. This degradation of females, and the 
consequent separation of the sexes in society, has a most 
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deleterious influence upon the habits of both. Without 
that mutually chastening influence, which in civilized life 
the presence of each has upon the conversation of the 
other, the common language of both degenerates to the 
very lowest degree of indecent vulgarity, and the parties of 
the men are converted into bacchanalian carousals. 

Nov. 6. The storm passed away in the night, and 
a morning without clouds unveiled to us the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery, that shuts out from the worift 
the deep and quiet valley, where we had found a refuge 
from the blasts of the last two days. A drapery of viigio 
white snow veiled every part to the top of the highest peaks, 
and, as the sun rose above the horizon, they were brilliantly 
gilded by his rays. The bracing influence of a frosty at- 
mosphere, in which the thermometer stood at 23^, g&ve 
elasticity to our spirits, and enabled us to drink in the fuH 
effect of the grandeur and beauty that surrounded us. 
With an affectionate farewell from our host, we started at 
9 and a quarter A. M. and following the valley through a 
few windings, soon passed the two little hamlets already al- 
luded to. The shepherds were just conducting forth theH^ 
flocks to browse upon the shrubs and weeds that peered op 
through the snow, while their fleecy backs afforded a warm 
and undisturbed footing to a species of magpie, which in 
these parts dares to face the severity of winter. In ascending 
the mountain beyond, the horse that carried our chief mule* 
teer, failing by reason of the snow to secure a firm foot-hcdd 
in the narrow path, fell, and turned many a somerset as he 
rolled over and over down the rocky declivity, till arrested 
^ by a rock more prominent than the rest some fifty or a hun- 
dred feet below. Possessed of the exceeding hardiness of 
the horses of this region, however, he sustained no penna* 
nent injury, and the incident only served to make us more 
sensible of the danger to which we had been exposed in the 
passage of the river of Datev on the 3d. On the sununit 
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We fennd a grove of stinted oaks, the last forest trees we 
piMed <m these mountains, and in fact the last we saw in 
travelling not far from 800 miles in different directions af- 
terward, till we were beyond Erzroom again on our return 
to Constantinople ! 

Descending into a broad valley beyond, we passed through 
m small Armenian hamlet, and a quarter before 3 P. M. ob- 
aenred in a branch of the valley not far to the left, the vil- 
lige oi Sisiyan. It was at the foot of an isolated hill, on 
the top of which were probably the ruins of an old for- 
tnn; though the term kulaah (fortress), applied to it by 
our guide, might mean merely natural rocks upon its sum- 
mit It is the principal place in the district, and both its 
name and position seem to indicate that it is a relic of the 
ancient Sisag^, which was one of the most important can- 
tons of the province of Siinik.* It is inhabited in part by 
raoslems ; and I ought to observe, that though since leaving 
Shoosha we have stopped only in Armenian villages, there 
are many moslems scattered through these mountains. 

As we passed near the large village of Pernaghoot some 
dSsCance beyond, six or eight men came out and invited us 
ID Bpend the night with them, urging with much importu- 
nity that it was wintry weather, and that we should cer- 
tainly be benighted in the open air on the mountains ; as 
would have been the case, had we taken the direct road, 
there being no village on it for several fursakhs. This 
was the finishing touch to the uniform hospitality we liad 
experienced since leaving Shoosha. In no case had we 
feond the least occasion to show the commandant's order 
for guides and lodgings ; for the former were always ready 
to'accompany us for a trifling compensation, and those with 
whom we lodged, afler giving us a welcome reception, in 
every case were thankful for the gratuity of two or three 

* St. Bfart. Tol. 1: p. 144. 
TOU If. 6 
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penabtdsy (30 or 40 cts.) for a day's food and a night** 
lodging for us all. We now declined the kind hoe|Mtaliiy 
of our unknown friends, in order that, by pushing on a fiii^ 
sakh or two farther to another village a little off the road, 
we might shorten somewhat the next day's ride. 

On entering Shaghad the tillage in question, 6 fursakhs 
from Lor, we were assailed with a deafening jargon of 
clamorous voices from all direction^, the import of which 
was, that we were fools for passing the good accommodatioM 
of Pernaghoot and coming where not a room could be 
found to shelter us. By dint of reasoning, seceding, aad 
promising, however, of which the last had evidently the 
greatest effect, and after being shown into one or two sta- 
bles where the stench was almost suffocating, we obtained 
a room which was in fact a whole house entire! v to our- 

m 

selves. Now the tone was entirely changed. When once 
fairly under the wing of our host, nothing was too moch 
for him do for us. Mats and carpets were brought to cover 
the ground. His wife came specially to cook the pilav be- 
fore our eyes, that it might be done to our taste ; an atten- 
tion, by the way, which we would gladly have dispeiiatd 
with, for, there being no fireplace but the cylindrical oven, 
and no chimney to that, the smoke almost suffocated us. 
In the absence of oil and candles, butter was placed in a 
dish to give us light. And a frame and an old rug were 
borrowed from a neighbor to make us a tandoor. We 
were glad to be relieved from the necessity of changiqg 
the good opinion we had formed of the hospitahty of the 
people of Kara-bagh, by learning that this village had emi- 
grated from Khoy in Persia, at the close of the last war. 
The reception they gave us was truly Persian. They 
amounted to about 30 houses, and had one church and one 
priest. 

^VoF. 7. All the precautions taken by our host to make 
us comfortable, proved an ineffectual defence from the cold. 
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which increased to such a degree in the night, that at sun- 
rise our thermometer stood at only one degree above zero, 
and perhaps would have sunk lower, had it had sufficient 
range. Our house, instead of being, in the style of Kara- 
bagh, half buried snuj^y in the side of a hill and covered 
with a warm mound of earth, was composed, as is common 
in the warmer regions beyond the mountains, of four naked 
walls and a thin terrace, so easily penetrated by the cold, 
that with only the imperfect means of heating it afforded 
by a tandoor, the air within was not far from the temper- 
ature of that without Our furs were our only resort, and 
wrapped in them, we succeeded in retaining some portion 
of animal heat 

To-day being the Sabbath, we remained at Shagliad, 
and were pained to observe that a part of the people spent 
it in the labors of the loom, the employment in which the 
Tillagers pass away the winter months. In general the 
Armenians aim to observe the literal command to do no 
work on the Sabbath. Especially are the labors of the 
field almost universally suspended in obedience to it; 
dMNigh at Shoosha the villagers oflen take that opiK)rtunity 
to carry their wood to market. Shops in the bazar, too, are 
generally closed, though some do not scruple to sell goods 
priTately. The feeling that the Lord's day is more sacred 
than their other festivals, is generally clear, and is express- 
ed in a better observance of it. And conscience is oflen 
•officiently enlightened to extort the confession, when re- 
proved, that in profaning it they cannot but be guilty. 
Still, neither in their feelings nor in their conduct, can we 
find any just views of its sanctity. Travelling seems never 
to be regarded as an infringement of it ; and that persons 
shoold be stopped by it when on a journey, appears to 
them exceedingly strange. They generally spend it as a 
holiday in visiting and feasting, and thus commit more sin 
than they would by laboring. 
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Attendance at church i» perhaps more general than one 
would at first conclude from the small number present at 
any one time. That nothing like the whole population of 
a place attends at every service is perfectly evident But 
it must be remembered, that, as there is public worship 
twice every day, one may go in the morning and another 
in the evening, and one who is absent to-day may be pres- 
ent to-morrow, and thus every one make out a tolerably 
frequent attendance even on common days. On the great 
festivals and Sabbath days, a much more fuU attendance iB 
observable ; and considering that there arc then three Mi^ 
vices, of wliich some may be at one and some at another^ 
wo can believe, what wc wore assured in Kara-bagh, that 
nearly all attend church on the Lord^s day. I must not 
fortret, however, to except all marriageable and newly 
married females, whom custom debars entirely from the 
privilejres of God's house ! The term privileges, however, 
is improperly Iwrrowed from more favored lands. The 
churches of Armenia atfoi-d iif) privileires, nor do the 
I)copIc have for them any of those feelings, which made 
the Psalmist esteem a day in the courts of the Lord better 
than a thousand. Conscience or custom, and not loTe» 
causes their attendance. 

Nor. 8. Rising before the break of day, wc hastened 
our departure for a warmer region. The atmosphere seem- 
ed colder than yesterday, but a smiling sun soon rose with- 
out a cloud. How cheering were his first rays, as chilled 
and benumbed we plodded over the bleak and snow covers 
cd mountains ! Shaghad is near the river of Datev, (the 
ancient Orodnagcrd,) here called the Bazar-chai, and we 
now recrosscd it coming down from the south, where lay 
the lofly peak that rises back of Datev. The highest ridge 
we crossed was but little more elevated than Shaghad* In 
passing it, we entered the province of Nakhchevany and 
then threaded in our descent^ by the aid of a Rupaiaii 
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military road, a deep and rugged ravine, in which spring up 
the first waters of the river of Nakhchevan. In a warm 
nook at the bottom of the steepest descent, were the bar- 
racks of a permanent encampment of soldiers, whose com- 
manding officer demanded a sight of our passports. Follow- 
ing the same road, which as well as the river continues to 
ihe town of Nakhchevan, we hastened on to Kara-baba, 
6 furaakhs from Shaghad. The ravine here opened a 
little "and presented a moderate extent of arable surface. 
The village was carefully surrounded with a mud wall, 
but its houses, which were also of mud, were in a ruinous 
state. The only spare rooms had been previously engaged 
Amt an officer who was expected in the evening, and we 
could find neither shelter for ourselves, nor food for our 
animals. At a late hour, therefore, we were obliged to 
posh onward^ not knowing but the open sky would be our 
only covering for the night. But an hour beyond, at a 
riiort distance fi'om the road, we found the little moslem 
village of Selasiz. 

Sdorsiz may be resolved into an Arabic word with a 
TuiUsh termination, and made to signify comfortless; 
and 80 the place actually proved to us. Although a whole 
family left its house to our disposal, it was but a single room 
80 amaU as hardly to admit ourselves and our baggage. The 
dust of its mud walls and floor, mixed with ashes, cleaved 
to every thing that touched them ; its broken door excluded 
'^- fittle of the external air ; and the whole village either could 
not or would not afford us the means for making a tandoor. 
And bread and cheese, and fried eggs, were the only arti- 
cles of food to be found, afler our long and hungry ride 
since daylight in the morning. But even such accommo- 
dations, given with a hospitable intent, would have been 
acceptable. Instead of this, however, our host in the morn- 
ing, afler we had paid well for every article of food, so- 
licited a whole suit of clothes as a present for our lodg-i 
VOL, n» m 6* 
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ings ! We hare now bid farewell to everj shadow of 1k»- 
pitalicy, but shall hear more professions of it, than where it 
really in some degree existed. 

In fact, you must from this point consider us as virtually 
in Persia. The two provinces of Nakhcheran and Erivto, 
now composing the province of Armenia, have too recently 
passed from the Persian to the Russian government, to 
have been materially modified by the change ; and the de- 
scriptions of character and manners we hereafter ffn yoa» 
must be put to the amount of what we have to say of the 
Persian part of our tour. You will understand, of cooiiey 
that these provinces, having been at the extremity of that 
empire, cannot be considered as in every respect fairly 
representing it. All I mean, is, that every thing here has 
a strong Persian tinge, differing very observably from what- 
ever we had yet seen. 

Nov. 9. Nakhchevan is but three fiirsakhs from Sela- 
siz. As we approached it, the plain opened and discover- 
ed to us several large villages. Cotton fields, too, of which 
we had seen the first at Kara-haba, now became frequent; 
but the plants were of a very stinted growth, being hardly 
more than a foot in height. Either from unsuitable food, 
or from exposure to the inclemency of the weather, mj 
health was this morning extremely disordered, and I en- 
tered Nakhchevan tormented with excruciating pain. Wc 
sought for lodgings in the best of the two caravanserais the 
town contains. It consisted of a series of apartments in^ 4| 
closing an open quadrangle, with the stable in the centre 
so low that its terrace was nearly even with the ground. 
The best room was given us. It was about eight or ten 
feet square, with walls and floor of clay attaching a thick 
coat of dust to every thing that touched them, destitute of 
a fireplace, and with a door so loose that when it was 
shut, the cats and hens found no difficulty in visiting us. 
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In Boch lodgings, while the ground was white with snow, 
and it froze every night, niy ague and fever took the oc- 
casion of the illness just alluded to, to renew its attacks. 
I did the best I could, with furs, coverlets and warm tea, 
and by the timely application of quinine obtaine<l speedy 
relief. 
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LETTER XIV. 

FROM NAKIICIIEVAN TO ERIVAN AND ECHMIADZIN. 

Deicription of Nakhdievin — Former Dominiran mission — Ex< 
Adcrlaijin — Leave Nakbcbevin — Jews of Armenia — 



at Khoik — A moslcm family — Moslem devotions — Momit Ararat Ztldh 
dudongcli — Valley of llie Aras — Dawaly — Magoo — Kurds — Khor-viril^ 
Arditihor — Singular fasting — Roach Erivan — Inhotupitahlc police regub* 
tion — l>etcription of Erivan — Ride to Eciiuii&dzin. 

Dear Sir, 

Nakiichevan claim:) the honor of being the oldest city 
in the world. Armenian etymology shows, that the name 
sign'iiiQi* first place of (h'scnitf or lodging;* and Armenian 
tradition affirms, that Noah first resided here aflcr descend- 
ing from mount Ararat. Such a tradition can of course 
rest u{)on no satisfactory authority; but that the whole J9 
not of Christian origin, is proved by the fact that the name 
Naxuana is given to it by Ptolemy, and that Josephus, fifty 
years before him, affirms that the Armenians call the place 
where the ark rested, the place of descent.f From the 
first mention of it in Armenian tradition as the spot where 
the family of Ajtahag (Astyages) was located, it is often 
noticed both by native and foreign historians, as one of the 
most important cities in this part of Armenia. But so far 
back as the time of Chardin, it was a heap of ruins, and 
formed << in truth," says he, " a pitiable object." It is situa* 
ted about two fursakhs from the Aras on the edge of a 

* JVoAA BigniSes first ; and chevAn, place of deecent.or lodging, comt- 
pooding exactly with menzel in Arabic. 

t St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 207. 
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higher level than the alluvial plain immediately bordering 
upon that river. Around and in the city are numerous 
gardens, which even at this season gave evidence by the 
size of their trees and shrubbery of extreme luxuriance ; 
and the abundance of quinces, ])cars, apples, melons, iwnic- 
granates, grapes, and almonds, which stocked the bazar, 
confirmed their character for fertility. The grapes especi- 
ally were almost unequalled in excellence, and seemed to 
desert the honor of growing on tlie spot, where " Noah 
bq^n to be an husbandman, and planted a vineyard." The 
melons too were so plenty, that, togetlicr with bread, they 
seemed to form almost the sole food of the common people. 
But fruits, with all their charms, are here, as ahnost wher- 
ever they abound, both indicative and productive of dis- 
ease, by the miasmata arising from the well-watered gar- 
dens which produce them, and the vapid diet to which they 
lead. Nakhchevan is as noted for its sickliness as for 
its fertility. 

The city was ruined during the last war, and its inhab- 
itants have not yet recovered energy to rebuild it. Wher- 
ever you turn, nothing but dilapidated walls meet your pye ; 
and these being composed entirely of dried mud, of which 
almoBt every edifice is built, have a peculiarly " pitiable" as- 
pect. The appearance of desolation is increased by the 
htcU that not a window is open to the street. Lest wo 
were too unfavorably impressed, however, by this our Brat 
view of Persian mud walls, and as wo saw no other style of 
building for several months, I reserve a more particular de- 
scription for some future occasion. That the place was 
not very inviting to us, you may infer from our accommo- 
dations already alluded to. On returning from Erivan, 
we determined to obtain better rooms, and accepted the 
hospitality of a melik who had invited us to lodge with 
him. The apartment assigned us was a stable, filled with 
horses and grooms, and so dark that we could not possibly 
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see to read. At the first sight of it, though persuaded thai 
he was far from intending an insult, we thanked him for 
his kindness, and withdrew. We then thought of applying 
to the police, but fearing no better success, as it appeared 
doubtful whether the town contained any good rooms, we 
returned to our old caravanserai. 

Nakhchevan contains, besides perhaps 2000 moslem 
families, between eij^ht and nine hundred families of Ar- 
menians, of which 100 or r20 are original inhabitanliy and 
the remainder emigrants from Persia. It is the capital of 
a province of the same name whose governor is a nKMtem 
khan. We had a letter to him from the governor of the 
whole province of Armenia, on our returu from Erivan, but 
he was not in town, and we failed of seeing him. The 
Russian major commandant, however, who formed one of 
the body of responsible aririsers with which government 
has cnrefiiUy surrounded him, treated us with attention 
at lH)th visits. Respecting tlie province we obtained very 
little statistical information, except that before the war 
it contained not more than tUH) families of Armenians* 
The number of that nation which subsequently emigrated 
from Persia, was stated to us by their bishop, from docu- 
ments lying before him, at 9000 families. But how many of 
them settled in this vicinity we were not intbrmed. We 
afterward found several villages of them in the province of 
Erivan. 

The ancient and extensive Dominican mission, which 
once had its seat in this province, is now no more. It 
was commenced about A. D. Id20, by an Italian papal 
monk of the Dominican order. Such success attended it, 
that soon nearly 30 Armenian villages embraced the faith 
of Rome, and acknowledged subjection to a papal bishop, 
who, after being consecrated at Rome, resided in the vOlage^ . 
of Abar&n (Abarner), with the title of archbishop of Nakh- 
cheran. Many of the villages also contained convents, 
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governed by Armenian Dominicans. And " to form good 
subjects, youth of that nation were from time to time sent 
to Rome, to be educated in the sciences and in the spirit 
of the order of St. Dominic." With the exception of mass 
and the offices of the church, which are chanted in Arme- 
nian, the Roman ritual was strictly followed. The papal 
Tournefort extols their holy life, and assures us there were 
no better Christians in all the East. Already, however, in 
the days of Chardin, (A. D. 1673,) had twenty of these 
villages returned to the proper Armenian faith, and the 
inhabitants of the remaining eight were dropping off 
daily under intolerable exactions from Persian governors, 
caused by an attempt of a special mission from the pope 
to the Shah to withdraw them from their jurisdiction.* 
Abarner, Jahoog, and another village the name of which 
we neglected to note, held out until lately ; but now empty 
churches are all that remain of their papacy. The bishop 
of Datev, within whose diocese they fall, assured us that their 
papal inhabitants had not returned to the Armenian church, 
but had emigrated. Some of these emigrants, or their de- 
scendants, now inhabit Smyrna. 

The whole province of Nakhchev^n belongs to the bisli- 
oprick of Datev or Siinik ; but we found here the emigrant 
bishop of Aderbaijan, and paid him a visit His name 
was Pasegh. He formerly presided over all the Armenians 
of Aderbaijan, and part, at least, of the pashalik of Baye- 
zeed, and resided in the convent of Tateos Arakeil, (Thad- 
deus the apostle,) in the district of Magoo. His diocese 
was one of the largest, and his convent one of the oldest 
and most distinguished in Armenia, built, tradition asserts, 
on the spot where the apostle whose name it bears was 
martyred.f At the head of most of his flock, he retired 

* Toarnefort, vol. 2: p. 407. Chai-din, vol. 2: p. 800. St. Mart. vol. 1 : 
p. 146. 

t 8t. Mart. vol. 1 : p. 186. 
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within thn Rumiiaii ilnmiiiionN «t ilif* rlomi of thfi lute wari 
mill llin niovnhli* prciiKTly of liin rniiviMil, whirli WM for> 
iiirrlv ^r«*rit in rurnitnrfi miil IkirkN, wiw trnnMtt<rri*rl lo Eeh- 
ininil'/in. lit* nffincd lf<Mi iliaii liirfy yi^nrN nlil, til' a vigiir- 
otiN r.(MiMtiluiioii \vi*ll niirliirotl liy ffiNMl living, iind of a 
niiliiriilly aciitt^ niimi riirrrcd liy a linn llnw nfl' h|iiritii. 
l'nH!4i*iiiiefl of a |il(MiNiiif{ Hflilr(«iiN, lifi riM'.civccl im in ii rrit*nil» 
ly iiiiiiiiiiiri anil Uuirnin^ ilwit wn wt^rt* (if tlio r.lt«ririil \tr(h 
lifMioii, in(|iiiriMl wlial rank u-i< liflil in it, an if dcnironM to 
)(rii(ltiiil<* iiiN aliiMitirinM ai'<'f»riiiii^ly. Kroiii a I'nnvrrHalicni 
lliiiH inlrcMhii'i'il rr.iiM*i*tin|{ mir t'crlfniaNiiiMil jMilify, lin tiaan- 
Vi[ to lliti fliM'ttitii'M of niir ri'li^mn. l>tit Hfcnitnl hiiiiilicul an 
wMiii itH iin li<arni'il lliiil ihry ri*M*iiilil('il tliiiHi< ol'tlin (Ifif* 
niiiiM. I In ili*i*liiii'il lit.s pliMHiiri*, iinwi*\i*r, at lH*inf( ao* 
(|iiiiiiiii*(l wiiii llin iiiinnioiiiirii'ii at HIiiMinlin, ami during tlia 
wlinlt) iiitnrvinu' iiianirfHti'il i)iitii« a f^rnlhmant^ ri-tiu*.tanoit 
(n fk|iri*.-tri any opiiimnM llinl nilKlit ^ivn nrr.iiHinii lor ar- 
^iinicnl ; ho niiirli ni, iiiili*i<ii, \\h In rriniln in iih a painful 
apprnhiMi.Hioti tliiit il aronr ffoni dm iiitliHiTfiirn ol' inlidi^lity. 
Ilr ruNiii iii(|iiiti*d, 11.1 liiid aitiiortt nvnry onn ivilli wlioin 
we hud roiiviTHiMl niiirr h'livin^ Slinoaha, till* oiijrct cii' our 
prcr«ftit jiiiirnny. Wn iiiinwitiuI aa UNUal, that it waa lo 
ohfaiii iiitiirniation rfia|Nu*.iiiiK Armenia and ila iiiliabiuritii 
of whirh, in (inr diataiii I'oiniiry, littln waa known. Ho 

aniiiiiril fo li'i't hiliiM'ir riiHrd ii|Niii In ii|Nihif(r/.n lor tliA 
cMiiiditioii in whii'.h wt^ loiiiid hm roiiiiirynifii, anil aaid, wu 
had rntiin Irotn an c*iiliKlitfiiril In an i^iioriinl miintry, and 
prmnihly iiii^ht (d)rii Irrl I'oiinirainrd lo liiii^h Hi ila inhitb- 
ilaiitH. Wit iiHriiirrd liiiti thai if wnn indiMMJ triii*, that with 
tiN (ho )M'opht urn ^iMinrally morn or Ii'Mn ndnralnd, whila 
Itnrn Wfi li»iiiid llinm ar* iiiiiviThiilly i^noranl ; liiil iiiHlnad of 
In'iii^ an orrimion lor ndinidn, ihin lari only |(avn ua ax- 
i*.(*ndinf( ^nMii piiiti. Ifn iiKnliiiti-d thia if(iioram*.n Ui thcsir 
having iH*nii until rnrnmly iindnr thi« yokn of JVtoliatiime- 
dan tyranny. Itnl whmi wu nxprnnand to him iha uxtroino 
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deflinbleneflB that they should avail themselves of their 
present favorable circumstances to become enlightened, he 
ocmfeflsed that no attempt had yet been made, and that 
there was not a school in the whole province. 

A paroxysm of my disease attacking me, cut short our 
Tisit ; but Antonio remained awhile with the bishop, and 
.directing the conversation to topics suggested by his own 
recent inclination to scriptural views, drew from him some 
concessions by which he was much astonished, and which 
confirmed our idea of the bishop's indifference to such 
things. On learning that we had the ultimate design of 
establishing schools for the Armenians, the bishop said it 
would be well, if we would not, like the Germans, preach 
against the mediation of the saints. But when pressed by 
the argument that Scripture ascribes only to God the pre- 
rogative of searching the heart, and that the saints cannot 
of course judge of the sincerity of our prayers, he con- 
fessed that Scripture mentions only the mediation of Christ, 
and that others have subsequently introduced that of the 
Mints. In reference to the fasts, too, he allowed that 
Seriptnre teaches, that ''not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man," and placed them upon the general 
ground of penance. Several other points were brought 
fcrward, and the bishop finally answered the whole by 
declaring, that the differences between all sects of Christ- 
ians might be easily accommodated to the satisfaction of 
every one by a general council, but he knew not when it 
would be held. The same idea of a general council had 
been introduced in his conversation with us, while speak- 
ing of the several points of difference between the Arme- 
nian and Greek churches ; and reminded us of the query, 
already suggested to us by others, whether an attempt will 
not be made to unite the Armenian with the Greek 
churoh, and of the possibility that his mind had been al- 
ready directed to such a measure. Before we left town, 
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mi I.M4VII NAIIIII'IIMVAM. 

Ill* |Niliifi|y MINI im, III' IliN (iwii nrrnnl, n Inilrr tif IttlriMiiio- 
liiiii to iIhi MirrMNry nl'llm rnllmlinm Hi IMihiUiiImIiIi 

\Vi< Inl) Nnklii«ltt«vAit nl linll' piiM 7 A. M. oit lltfi IHtli 
i»r Niivi'IiiIkm, Itir Krivftii hihI Mi'liiiiifiilAiii. niir)tt|f llif> 
iiiiifiiiiig, llin nlliiviHl III* lliii Arnii luy n litlln Imluw iin mi 
llitt Inll; im llli* MUlil whn n niltun iiniillN« i'iiiii|iiimpiI iiI' lr»i 
rinKftlmt Mini iiiiiimiiiiI rolnrN, niiij wMliniil » wli;!! nl' «r0tfiit»> 
iMiii \ wliili* riiir riintl pniMtiil iivnr nil iiiiiliiUlllttf niiil iiiidiiU 
llvnlnil HiirCiirp. Aimiiitf Iin* IiiIIh tiol fur IVtiiii im wnn n MJI 
liiiiin. wliirli wn liilfih(l(til In viail nil fHir rnlniiti IhiI wnm 
ilinaiiiitlnil in iik|Nii«lHUnii til iN-iiig nliln In P«itiiiliiii m limffl 
rii lit it r kit I lilt niin iiniir Kliny. Tu-it niJinrN Hn* wnrbfHJ lit 
llin nitiiin rNliun nl' iiiniiliiiiiliB« nim n lilttn In lhii |in||l||s||M 
nl IMiiklirlKtvlitl, mill llin nlliiir In I In* wral nl l'*friirto||, Itl 
tiintiy i»llii<r prtrla, ii|tM», nlnii|j llin vnllny nl llin Arnn itliil til 
AiittiliiiiiNii, wti wnrn iiaaiitnil, iiiliinrnl finll isnii Im IhiiimI jiy 
ili(rKitif{ tMily n I'nw Inr^l Imiinnlli iltn Hllr^nl^n. liiii-gn pMmttt 

ll, inaiilitiillllf/ |/ri<V tllillliln Hti tlllM'll lIlNl Wn Ml Drai ltl)ll|lt(|ll 
Itiniii liif lilltlillll|/ aliiiirm, ii||i| tilir pyn^ ill jiilnn of tri||Nl« 
|>nrtiiil ill ciirU nr nii iiiiiiiniUi Itt tilmnHl *«vnry |iliif'.n IVfitfl 
Kntn In 'IVliri/, Nn nllitir cinU In MhpiI lit tli««an imrtfii Mtd 
■n |Miti< In ll, lliitl 11 in linlinvril In Ut» iiiilvfirfirtlly itiily \filtf 
vnti/cfl. In 1)1 11 Inr llin Ifililn. All llit> witlnr nn llm ftHUlp 
Itiln iiiniiiMiij, lir(Mi|/lii tliitvti nu iiiNMy iii)ii««r»l iii|{ii>ittiiiilv 
IVniti llitt nil|iii'mit Inllo, nn in )hi iiii|fnlnliilili« 

Aifinii|/ llm iwti nr llirm wlin |niiM>i| mir lillli* rnnitftn Nl 
NnlilM'hnvftii, wnn H ilfwibli tnitii'liniilnr Aklinll«ll«lii«, wlifJNfi 
iinlit»tirtl liMiiilily liiiltii't^il liiiit, Tnr llm niili<* nl' f'-nttipnityi 
lliim In liriMtk, nn Im nii|i|Hinnil. llm Iniirlli i ntitlMftti(llttfi|lti by 
IIMVfilliti|{ nil Hfiliiiiliiy, ll(« Will iiHnrifi|/ linmiilnHntm mU 
llm wny, nml ttvniy lillln iHi'itlnMl lliiil Imlill liiiiimilf or blu 
lioMii, wnn iiiliii|ir«tht<l nq nii i<^|frn(Hi)nii of llm ill«|ilf>iiiH9f«l 
oI'^^mI fit l«i<* "HI llm lifi only {/nl IVoiii oiir tiinnlfitn iiiiiln* 
Innrn llm tniiiihii|/ nniinolniioiii llmt, nn wn wnrn Ut tpn^ 
IfMiiniinw, Im wmilil rnnki* up liir tiriiAbliitf IiIh MWfif liy 
k««f^lMti|| llm ('lirmtinti Hitlilintli. 
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The Jews were once num erous in the Talley of the Aras 
and in the adjacent parts of Armenia. Without reckoning 
Shampid, the ancestor of the Pakradians, and his compatri- 
ots, whose descendants had probably k)st their distinctive 
Jewish character long before they were converted to Chris- 
tianity in company with the Armenian nation ; we are told 
that Dikran, on taking possession of the throne of the 
Seleucidie, invaded Palestine, 83 A. C. and carrying thence a 
company of Jewish captives, settled them in Vartkes, now 
Vagharshabad ;* and that Pazapran, when in connection 
with his Persian auxiliaries he had taken Jerusalem, trans- 
ported Hircanus, the high priest whom he deposed, with 
a company of his countrym en, to the city of Shamirama- 
gerd, now Van.f Whatever credit may be due to these 
traditions, more authentic history informs us, that in the 
fimrth century, besides the colony in Vagharshabad and a 
large number in Nakhchevan, the Jews amounted in Ar- 
daahad to 9000, in Zarehavan (now Diadeen) to 8000, and 
in Van to at least 18000 families.| But they suffered even 
more severely than the Armenians, from the persecutions 
«f the fire-worshipers ; and under Shahpoor Second, toward 
die dose of the same century, were all either destroyed 
or transported to Persia. § 

Now, there is not a Jew in the whole valley of the Aras ; 
nor, except the colony in Akhaltsikhc and Colchis, to which 
our companion this morning belonged, another in Daghistan 
and its vicinity, and a third in Salmas and Oormih, did 
we hear of any within the field of our inquiry in this 
region. The first have been already mentioned, and the 
last will come under review hereafter. Of the others we 

* Cbamche&o, P. 8: c. 8. Mos. Choren. Lib. 2: c. 15. 

f OmtDcheku, P. 8: c. 4. St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 139. Mob. Choren. Lib. 
t: c. 18. 

t St. Mart. ToL 1: p. 115, 118, 126, 182, 139. 

{ Ibid. Cbamchean, P. 8: c. 2L 
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can give you little more than statistical information. Tbey 
seem to have been once more numeroos than they now are, 
as among the moslem villages in the province of Derb6iMl» 
many are said to have been once Jews. At present, the 
large market town of Vertashin not far from Nookha, con- 
tains about 100 families. Near Shamakhy is another 
market town entirely inhabited by them, to the number of 
two or three hundred families. In the bazars of Bakoo 
may be found a number, but they are only transient mer- 
chants. In the suburbs of Kooba is a large village, of al 
least 400 families, having seven synagogues. In Derb6nd 
they reckon 100 families, and have a caravanserai to which 
Jews atone resort, indicating a large population in that 
region. Accordingly, as you advance northward, they are 
said to be numerous, both in the mountains and in the 
province of Nortliem Daghistan, till you reach the large 
town of Andreva which is entirely inhabited by them. 
They are all natives of the country, born of ancestois 
who have lived in it for ages, and speaking its language or 
languages. Except a few in Derdend who are engaged m 
trade, they are cuhivators of the soil. Since coming uih 
der the Russian government, their former oppressions have 
entirely ceased, and their worldly circumstances now differ - 
little from those of their moslem neighbors. In religion, 
they are believed to be adherents of the Talmud. 

In his missionary tours among the moslems of Daghis- 
tan, Mr. Zaremba, of the Shoosha mission, once visited two 
of the synagogues of the Jews in the viUage near Kooba, 
on the day of their Sabbath. In one of them the exercises 
were c^ned by an address from a learned Rabbi of JeitH 
salem in Rabbinic Hebrew, which was interpreted iqto j 
their language. They were little interested, and after 'i 
awhile began to disperse. Mr. Zaremba said to them, i 
* Why do you leave ? Ought you not to remain and attend 
the regular prayers?' They seemed to understand that 
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RECEPTION AT KHOIK. 

he wished to address them, and called out to him to speak, 
if he had any thing to communicate. He began by ex- 
pressing to them his attachment, and that of all Christians, 
to the Old Testament which they received, as well as his 
high veneration for Abraham and the otlier Patriarchs, 
their ancestors ; and then out of those same Scriptures, he 
preached unto them Jesus. They listened with attention 
and interest, and at the close invited him to their houses to 
hear from him farther concerning the faith in Christ In 
other places, also, Mr. Zaremba has had interviews both 
with Rabbies and the common people, and has found the 
latter especially disposed to hear him favorably. 
' After a ride of four ftirsakhs, we reached Khoik, the first 
Tillage on our road, at half past 1 P. M. Its high walls 
flanked with towers made us, at first sight, hope to find in 
it the accommodations of a large village for the Sabbath. 
But a nearer approach showed that its walls were mere ru- 
ins, and on entering it we found only about twenty squalid 
mud cabins, all inhabited by moslems. We had bid fare- 
well to under-ground houses on entering the valley of the 
.Aras, but the custom of lodging in stables still prevailed. 
And on stopping at the door of the head man, we were di- 
rected to one of them for our accommodations. Antonio 
being sent to reconnoitre, pronounced the otdkh, or part 
-appropriated to travellers, uninhabitable, and we petitioned 
for a room in the house. The owner, having received a 
hint from our muleteers that we were English, and not the 
people to make a noise about a copper, sent word from a 
distance that one was at our service ; but his women met 
OS at the door, and refused admittance. The old roan 
soon appeared, and, with a stentorian voice unequalled for 
harshness, clearing the way, seized my horse's bridle, and 
cried, in the same tone that had extorted obedience from 
his harem, dushf (dismount, literally fall,) asking if we 
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thought he would let Ktrangere (pr> away from h'w door in 
want of a night's lodging ! 

The house, apparently the host in the village, was built 
throughout, floor, walls and terrace, of mud. Fortunately, 
as its owner hail two wives, it had two rooms. The one as- 
signed us, being the principal family apartment, was of 
course filled with every species of dirt, vermin and litter ; 
and withal, as they were in the midst of the process of 
baking, the insulTerable smoke of the dried cow-<lung which 
heated their tannoar, or cylindrical oven, detained us a long 
time )ie(c>rc we could take powtesMJon. Persuaded at last 
hy iiiipaticnco that i\w bread nuiHt Im; done, I entered, and 
found our host and rhiof innleterr Hliukin}( their shirts in 
the ovcMi, todi>Iod!(i* the 'Vrawliii^r crratiiros** that inhabit* 
ed them. TIioij;^)! now tr> us then, we afterward found 
reason to lM*li<*v(* that this use of the tannoor in couimont 
and for it alone wr have known it to In* heated. In such 
ovens was onr hie.id baked, by Iwing Ktiick \\\y(m their 
sides, and tboutrli wi* woiibl fain have quieted our fastid^ 
ou*4ness hy iniajriniiig that they were purified by fire, tht 
nature of the fuel of which that was almost invariably made, 
lefl littler room n))on which to found such a conception. 
And as for tiie loathsome company of which our host and 
muleteer had thus atlcuupted to rid themselves, we found 
them too constantly afffctinir our senses to think of imag^ 
ining them away ; for the traveller can hardly journey a 
day here, or in any part of Turkey, without their annoying 
him, and his only reiiiH* is in a constant change of his 
linen. The apartment was finally clear(*d and swept, bni 
the old man could give us neither carfiet nor mat, and our 
own painted canvass and travcrlling car]K;ts were all that 
covered the ground on which we sat and slept. 

The surrender of the lM;.Ht half of the house to a company 
of strangers, caused much derangement in the concerns of 
the family ; and, crowded as the husband, his pair of wifes, 
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aod a multitude of children wcro, into so close contact, 
0ome collision, of fooling at lonst, could not fail to result. 
The tones of the old man's voice, however, which oilen 
thundered upon us from their apartment, possessed, per- 
haps from frequent use for such purposes, a harshness admi- 
rably adapted to drown all domestic quarrels, and as they 
died away, were generally followed by the most perfect 
-quiet« I ought to say, however, to the credit of his wives, 
that notwithstanding their unwelcome reception of us at 
first, they treated us, when once admitted to the family, 
with all motherly kindness ; nor did they hesitate to a])j)car 
in our room unveiled, and converse with us. In fact, little 
of moslem etiquette appeared in the regulations of the 
house, for the Christians, and even the Jew of our caravan, 
found ready admittance into any part of it. On our re- 
turn, the youngest child, tuknig fright at Mr. Dwight*s spec- 
tacles, set to crying so obstinately as to alarm the super- 
stitious fears of the old ladies, lest bad consefjuenccs should 
result, probably from the evil eye, an<l they earnestly beg- 
ged liim to read a prayer over it from the Gospel to break 
the charm ! Whether the Armenian priests say prayers 
for children in such circumstances, I am unable to say ; 
bat this request seems to have referred to such a practice. 
I have seen it done in the Greek church. 

The village is witliout a mosk, but has one mollah who 
teaches two or three children, and another who for acting 
as tax-gatherer was execrated in no measured terms by our 
host It is the property of Hassan Khan, the governor of 
the province, whose father, we were assured, some thirty 
years ago, seized ui)on it, and by an arbitrary act convert- 
ed ita inhabitants, who had formerly been freeholders, into 
tenants. They pay, according to the information of our 
host, 35 per cent, of their produce to the proprietor, and a 
cmpitation tax of a ducat (about $2.25) to the emperor. 
None of the inhabitants of the neighboring villages are 
now freeholders. 
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Nao. 14. At the first dawn of the Sablmtht we wen 
awaked by the devotions of our host. Having perfiimned 
the prescribed lustrations, he began at that hour to suppli- 
cale his God, in the same inharmonious tones With which 
he ruled his family. Their harshness indeed was not a 
little aggravated, by a very distinct enunciation of the 
guttural sounds of the Arabic, the language of his devi^ 
tions. His |)etitiona were repeatedly interrupted by a re- 
proof to his family, a direction to some child to drive his 
cattle down to the Aras to pasture, or some other order fer 
the business of the day. The burden of them, of which 
however he uiiderstoiKi nothing, was the mercy of God — 
that lie neither In^jjets nor is begotten — upraises to him^ 
and remembrances of Mohammed and his family. Having 
extremely few words at commanil, his repetitions were 
more frequent than is usual with his bretliren, and finally, 
working himself into nu ecstasy, he repi^ated ya Allah! 
(Oh God !) twenty or thirty times successively) as fast as 
his tongue could articulate. 

Our muleteer, having been brought up at the feet of 
some strict niollah, and obtained the title of Meshedif by mi^ 
king a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Imam Riza at Meshed, 
was more accomplislied and very regular in his devotions. 
He talked much about them, and oflen when urged to do 
any thing would say, let me pray and then it shall be at- 
tended to. They were frequently performed in our pres- 
ence, and on one occasion we were forced to take some 
notice of them. At Selasiz, crowded as we were, he found 
a spot to spread his carpet and say his prayers in the midat 
of us, and did it probably with more formality, as an expree* 
sion of his feelings at findingjiimsclf again in moslem so- 
ciety, after having been so long among Christians. A comb, 
which he always carried in a leathern bag suspended to 
his girdle, was placed on the extremity of his carpet befbiw 
him, his beard smoothed down, and his limbs nicely adjual- 
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edi as a preparation. His prayer was uttered, sometimes 
audiUj, and sometimes by merely moving his lips ; and the 
evdations of his body, always apparently the most essential 
part of a moslem's devotions, were performed standing, 
kneeling, and prostrate. One ceremony was added, which 
I do not remember to have seen performed by the siinnies ; 
it was the combing of his beard, as an integral part of his 
devotions. He occasionally stopped to take a part in the 
oonversaticm of the company, and at the end hb friends 
passed many encomiums upon his performance. 

How directly opposed is such worship to the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount ! What heathen ever used more 
Tain ^repetitions than these moslems ? Surely no Jewish 
hypocrites were ever more public in their individual devo- 
tions. Not only do they pray standing in the bazars and 
in the comers of the streets, but at Tebriz, in the open 
space " at the entering in of the gates of the city,*' is a 
square platform erected for the special purpose of prayer. 
Subsequent observations and inquiries confirmed our first 
impiessions, that the lower class of Persians are even more 
regular in the forms of worship than the Osmanlies, and 
that they are very sincere in their religion. Yet in their 
prayers, how can they be sincere ? for they know not their 
meaning. It is a singular feature of the whole region of 
Armenia, that every sect and nation inhabiting it, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, Nestorians, Turks, Persians, and Kurds, 
address God in an unknown tongue ! 

Sick at heart of these abominations of the false prophet, 
and wishing to retreat from our dirty den for meditation be- 
coming this holy day, we walked into the fields to gaze 
upon Mount Ararat, and reflect upon the time when Noah 
in this very valley builded an altar unto the Lord, and of- 
fered that aceptable sacrifice of a sweet savor, which pro- 
cured for himself and his posterity a divine title to the earth 
and its productions, and the solemn covenant that '' while 
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the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not ccasf.'.*' Wc first saw that mountain the morning we 
entered Nakhciicvan, and durini^ the three weeks we were 
in the vallev of the Aras, nothing hut cloud v weather dur- 
in<r a few davs ob>curcd it from our iiisrht. It was nearer 
at any point between here and Erivan, but perhaps no 
where did we havo a better view of it than from this place. 
The natives know it under no other name than Mdsis in 
Armenian, and Ai^kur-ilngh (heavy mountain) in Turkish. 
The name of Ararat, by which it is called anions Europe- 
ans, is applied in Scrijituro only to a country^ which is in 
one iii^ciijce callf-r] a kinirrlDni.* The similar name of 
Arardd was iriven bv tlie Armenians, ioiiu Ik; fore thev had 
received tli«j Sciijuure account of the fl^x^d by their con- 
version to Cliri-iianity, to the central, larirefcl and most fertile 
province of their country, the one «^hich, with the doubtfiil 
excei»ti«»n of some 'Z'-V-) y^ar?, wis the residence of their 
kin;.r-r or L'overiiors from the coininencemeiit to the termin- 
ation uf their iK>litical exi.-tence, and ne»irly in the centre 
of which this mountain stands. The singular coincidence, 
considering the ease with which so distinguished a province 
mi^'ht be named by foreigners for the kin:/dom itself, 
argues much for the identity of the Ararat of Scripture 
with the Ararad of Armenia.t It was on the mountains 
of Ararat that the ark rested after the flfx*d ; and certainly 
not among the mountains of Ararad, or of Armenia gen- 
erally, or of any part of the world, have I seen one, the 

•Gen. 8:4. 2 Kin^s 19: 37. 15.37:38. Jer. 51:27. 

f The name ^if Armenia rk^es not crcur in tlie originHl of Uie old Tertft- 
ment, unl^s we conaifler 3liiini, in Jerem. 5] : 27, at an abridgemeot <^il. 
Saint-Mill tin, however, in^f-niourlT Fiig^etU Uuit Minni may refer uTlke 
Manavazians a distinijfdishefl Armenian clan lieercnded from ManaTaz, a woKt 
of Hui^; the cipital of whoj^; ct>untr\- i%-as Maijavazagerd, now Melazg^id. 
8t.Mart. rol. 1: p. 249. 
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majesty of whose appearance could plead half so powerfully 
as this, a daim to the honor of having once been the step- 
ping stone between the old world and the new. It lies 
N. 57** W. of Nakhchevan, and S. 25° W. of Erivan, on 
the opposite side of the Aras ; and from almost every point 
between the two places, the traveller has only to look across 
the valley, to take into one distinct field of vision, without a 
angle intervening obstacle, the mighty mass from its base 
to its summit. At Erivan it presents two peaks, one much 
lower than the other, and appears to be connected with a 
range of mountains extending toward the northwest, which, 
though really elevated, are in comparison so low, as only to 
give distinctness to the impression of its lonely majesty. 
From Nakhchevan, not fiur from a hundred miles distant, 
and also from our present point of observation, it appears 
like an immense isolated cone of extreme regularity, rt- 
nng out of the low valley of the Aras ; and the absence of 
all intervening objects to show its distance or its size, 
leaves the spectator at liberty to indulge the most sublime 
conceptions his imagination may form of its vastness. At 
all seasons of the year, it is covered far below its summit 
with snow and ice, which occasionally form avalanches, 
that are precipitated down its sides with the sound of an 
earthquake, and, with the steepness of its declivities, have 
allowed none of the posterity of Noah to ascend it.* It 
was now white to its very base with the same hoary cov- 
ering ; and in gazing upon it, we gave ourselves up to the 

* Repmt does indeed say that a traveller has recently ascended it. But 
tba vartab^ds at Echmiadzin strenuously and circumstantially denied it at 
a wilUhl fabrication. Lest they might be biased by their sujx^rstitions, we 
inquired of tlie governor of the province. He said tliat a German had pass- 
ed tlvoi^ the country a year before, and published, on bis return to Europe, 
that he bad ascended to the top, and planted a cross upcm it ; but that it is 
denied by the natives, and many even of the Russians here do not believe it. 
The aeasoD of the year alone seems to furnish a sufficient denial. He was 
in the month of November. 
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impressioD that on its top were once coDgregited the only 
inhabitiDts of the euth, and that, while trareUing in the 
ralley beneath, we were paying a visit to the secoud cradle 
of the human race. 

Two objections are made to the supposition that Serq>- 
ture refers to this mountain when it speaks of *^ the moui- 
tains of Ararat/' One is, that there arc now no olive trees 
in its vicinity, from which Noah's dove could have pluck- 
ed her leaf. And it is true, so far as we could learn, that 
that tree exists neither in the vallev of the Koor nor of the 

m 

Aras, nor on the coa<t of the Ca:*pian, nor any where 
nearer than Batoom and other parts of the eastern coaat 
of the Black sea, a distance of seven days journey of a 
caravan, or about 130 miles in the circuitous route thai 
would thus be taken. But might not a dove make this 
journey in a day ? Or might not the climate then ha%'e been 
warmer than it is now ? The second objection is draws 
from the fact that some of the old versions and para- 
phrases, particularly the C ha Idee and the Syriac, refier 
'* the mountains of Ararat *' to the mountains of KurdistUt 
where there is, not far from Jezeerch, a high mountaia 
called Joody, on which the moslems suppose the ark lo 
have rested.* But if the ark rested on that, the posteriq' 
of Noah would, most likelv, have descended at once into 
Mes43potamia, and have reached Shinar from the north; 
while, from the valley of the Aras, they would naturallj 
have kept along on the eastern side of the mountains of 
Media, until they reached the neighborhood of llamadan 
or Kermanshah, which is nearlv east of Babvlon.t Such 
b the route now taken everv dav bv all the caravans firoB 
this region to Bagdad. The Armenians believe, not onlj 
that this is the mountain on which the ark rested after the 
flood, but that the ark still exists upon its top ; though, rather 
from supernatural than fh>m physical obstacles, no one has 

• 8t. Mart. vol. 1: p. 260. f See. Gca. II: 2. 
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yet been able to visit it. A devout vartabed, their legends 
relate, once attempted, for this purpose, to ascend the moun- 
tain. While yet far from the top, drowsiness came upon 
him, and he awoke at the bottom, in the very spot whence 
he had started. Another attempt resulted only in the 
same miraculous failure. He then betook himself more 
fervently to prayer, and started the third time. Again he 
slept, and awoke at the bottom ; but now an angel stood 
before him with a fragment of the ark, as a token that his 
pious purpose was approved and his prayer answered, 
though he could never be allowed to reach the summit of 
the mountain. The precious gift was thankfully received, 
and is to this day carefully preserved, as a sacred relic, in 
the convent of Echmiadzin. 

Nov. 15. We started at sunrise ; and as we hastened 
OTer the same undulating and gravelly tract, in a sharp 
frosty atmosphere, a sleeping fog gave the alluvial of the 
Aras below us the appearance of an extensive lake. It 
gradually broke up and vanished, and left in its place a 
more cheering scene of numerous villages and extensive 
cultivation. With the exception of one small hamlet, how- 
ever, and a few fields of grain and cotton around it, we 
passed no houses or cultivation before reaching the Arpa- 
chai, at 12 o'clock. Three quarters of an hour beyond, 
we stopped 'at the large village of Ziveh-diidengeh, 4 fur- 
sakhs from Khoik. 

In the Turkish nomenclature of rivers, Arpa-chai (barley 
river), and Kara-soo (black water), repeatedly occur, and 
indicate that the streams which bear the one or the other 
name respectively, are usefully appropriated to purposes of 
irrigation, or pass on in their beds without contributing to 
fertilize the adjacent soil. The beautifully limpid water 
of thb river, being scattered widely in artificial canals, 
gives extreme fertility to a broad tract, as its flows down to 
the Aras. It forms the present boundary between the 
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provinces of Nakhchevan and Elrivan, and in the ancient 
divisions of Armenia, was the eastern limit of the province 
of Ararad.* The district which it waters is still called bj 
its ancient name, Sharoor, though it is sometimes corrupted 
into Sheril. Besides its extreme fertility, it is well peo- 
pled, and presents an animated scene of about forty vil- 
lages, some of which seem to be large. 

The crops which we saw were rice and cotton. Rice was 
the most extensively cultivated. From the abundance of 
water funiished by the river, it produces a large stalk, heavy 
ear, and full bright kernel, and yields from five to twenty 
fold. It was now harve.sted, and in an open space in front 
of the liouse where we stopped, the villagers were slowly 
treading it out, like wheat, by driving around upon it four or 
five cattle abreast. In wandering aliout the village on our 
return, we tbund a mill for cleaning it. A machine resem- 
bling a corn-mill, except that a block or plank of wood sup- 
plied the place of the nether stone, first loosened a part of 
the husk. The process of winnowing separated that ; and 
the remainder was removed by its^being placed in piles upon 
the ground, and beaten by a large pointed instrument resem- 
bling the hammer of a forge. The wliole, except the winnow- 
ing, was done by water, and the rice came out perfectly clean, 
and but little broken. The cotton here was nearlv twice as 
large as that which we had observed on approaching Nakh- 
chevan ; but yet would not compare at all^ in the height of the 
stalk, the size of the boll, or the length of the fibre, with the 
upland growth of our southern States. The piMsants were 
now picking it for the last time. In every cotton field was 
another article of produce, which I must not omit to notice. 
After having been reduced to the necessity of burning bat- 
ter for lights at Shaghad on the mountains, we were much 
surprised to find our lamps at Selasiz, the first village in 
the valley, supplied with oil. It proved to be castor-oiL 

*St. Mart. vol. 1: p. lOS. 
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ilnd we afterward found, that, wherever cotton is raised, 
irfaether in this valley or in Aderbaijan, the palma Christ^ 
or castor-ml plant, is sowed with it, and its oil used for 
lamps. Where the soil or climate does not allow of these 
productions, tallow placed iix an open lamp supplies, in vil- 
lages, the place of oil. In cities, it is made into regular 
candles. 

The valley of the Aras is much narrower than that of 
the Koor. Of its comparative fertility we had little oppor- 
tunity to judge, as our path rarely led us down to the allu- 
vial which borders on the river. What we saw of it, how- 
ever, and the extreme productiveness of the tracts watered 
by the two or three tributary streams that crossed our path, 
led us to think its fertility could hardly be exceeded. Yet 
in no case was any thing produced without constant irri- 
gation, caused by conducting water, sometimes to a great 
distance, in artificial canals. Wherever a canal could 
not be made to reach, not only was no crop cultivated, 
but even grass seemed hardly to grow, and unsightly saline 
weeds covered with thorns, only added to the aspect of bar- 
renness. If it be true, as some have imagined, that we 
are to look here for the site of Eden ; surely in no part of 
the earth is the primeval curse more palpably inflicted, than 
in the original paradise of Adam. Nowhere is it more 
true that man * eats bread in the sweat of his face,' and 
nowhere are * thorns and thistles ' more spontaneously pro- 
duced. The mountains around, instead of being covered 
with trees as in the Kara-bagh, or clothed with verdant pas- 
tares as at Erzroom, present nothing but forbidding preci- 
pices of rock or of earth, apparently without even a spire 
of grass. Their variegated colors, however, from white to 
ftery red, embracing in fact almost every shade of the rain- 
bow, indicate that though so miserably poor in the vegeta- 
ble, they may be rich in the mineral kingdom. The whole 
scene of valley and mountain presents not a tree, except 
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in the immediate vicinity of the villages. Their mnd honaes 
are frequently half concealed in the foliage of fruit trees. 
Another of their features, also, not less unseemly than this 
was ornamental, desen'es to be noticed. The cow-dimg, 
which had been prepared for fuel during the warm montba, 
was now piled in conical stacks at every door, and fonnedp 
by their height and number, wherever we went, a mcMne 
prominent object than the houses themselves. 

The compound name of Ziveh-dudengeh indicates, what 
we learned to be a fact, that it is composed of two vil- 
lages. It contains in all about 100 houses, inhabited en- 
tirely, like almost if not quite every village in Sharoor, by 
moelems, and has one mosk and tliree or four mollahs, one 
of whom teaches ten or a dozen children. The other vil- 
lages in the district, are ifimilarly furui.^hcd with the means 
of education ; but they have no central scliool of a high» 
order. 

.Yor. 16. We arose at the earliest dawn, and started at 
half pa>t G A. M. The summit of Ar.irat was whitened with 
the broad light of day. while the obscurity of night still 
darkened its base ; the fir^t ravs of the sun soon crowned 
it with gold ; then gradually descending, spread over it to 
its base a robe of similar brilliancy ; and finally slKX>ti]ig 
across the plain, cheered us with their warmth. The tract 
fertilized by tlie Arpa-chai, is bounded in this direction, 
by a range of rocky hills that shoot out from the mountains 
nearly to the banks of the Aras. We found a level pass 
through them at 9 o'clock, and entered upon a tract b^ 
vond as barren as that we had left was fertile. With the 
exception of a small space, watered by a rivulet coming 
down from a valley at the foot of the mountain on the 
right, and ploughed for a scanty crop of grain, we observed 
no cultivation the whole day. Not a small portion of the 
plain was incrnsted and whitened by a layer of nitre. A 
ride of 6 fursakhs brought us to the Armenian viUag^ of 
Dawaly at halfpast 2 P. M. m 
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Our MolmmniocUn iniilrtfH'rN firHl inquirod in vniu for 
hMlirtnKK, in Tiirkinh. 'V\w iiiifntioti wim thiMi put hy ono 
of our aUriidniitN, iti Armoninu, trnii r liltin Niy, Htnrtiiif; up 
wiiii mi AiiituntcHl coiiniiMinncp, oxoluiiiocl, * Aro you Ai^ 
moniAtiMf Follow u\%\ iiml I'll hw iflnthor cntrt ^ivo yon 
a mom.' Wo worn mum fiirni.Mh(Ml with nnuNnnlly ^mhI 
Rtablo AccomnuMlntiouM. Onr littlo triond, und n brother or 
two of nonrly llio Knmo nI/o, liHtonod with much on^ornoi^s 
to onr convorNittion in thn coiirNo of tho rvoniii); roNprotinf^ 
cnlucation, iind nt ihnond profornul nn oaniost rfM|iioNt, ilinl 
wo woidd conio nnd OHtnhlJHh ii srlu^d tor thoni, coniplnin- 
ini; nndly thnl thoir prifrdN t(M)k no ptiinH with thtMU. T\\vy 
y^VTt* tlio oidy ArntoninnH in iho country, yonn^ or old, ho 
flir n« I n^colloclf thnl rxhihitod to us nny dt'siro tor rdn- 
cation. • Wo worf» much ninuHod, on onr n»tnrn frmn Kri- 
v&ii, by thoir hrinf;inp[ h Horionn chnr^o u^ninMt Antonio of 
not hoin}i a ('hriHlinn, hocnuso ho hud hoou ho hotorodox 
M to kill a fowl with itn head to tho womI. Tho Anno- 
liiaii practioo hi tlu^Ho jmrtn, it npix^nrod, is to turn tho 
hoaii of whatovor nninml thoy nlay toward tho oant, nnd 
mako ovor it thf« ni^n of tho cuwh in tho nanto ot* tho 
Trinity. Thoir church, liko tho (hook, holding tho a]mMoU 
ieai c^Mnmnnd to nhntnin Mroni things ntranj^lod and troni 
HIocmI/ to l)t> ittill binding, nioHt ntrictly ordors that tho 
jiigtilar voin of all nniinalH intomlod for ftnxl hIiuU bo cut. 
€>onMH|uontly a Htran^lod tbwl i^ hold in nttor nlnmnnntion, 
nor will thoy oat ovon any kind of^ann' that '\n nhot, nidoMi 
iU throat in cut boforo it oxpiron. MohannnodanM, t<H>, 
not hma carofnlly nhntnin from whatovor ban dio<l in \{9 
Mood; and alrio mako a roli^iouH coromony of tho nimplo 
butimM« of killing a tbwl, by cutting olF its hoad ** in tho 
namo of U(hI mont morcifnl." 

Dawaly e^mtainH nUmt UN) familion, all of whom rmi- 
grated Ihmi Magoo at Iho clow^ of tho laat war. Their 
Kouaea and manner of lib indioatod flouriahing circumatan^ 
?ou II. «• 
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CCS, and large quantities of excellent wheat, which they were 
now winnowing u|xin their threshing floors around the 
villugr;, proved the productiveness of their lands. It is the 
only crop they cultivate. I'hcir soil belongs to the crown, 
but no taxes are yet demanded. They have one mud- 
walled cliurch, with throe priests, but no scliool. Very 
few are al>le to read, and not more than two or three can 
write. MagoOy from wluuice they came, is a district of 
the Persian province of Aderbaijan, on the southern side of 
the Aran nearly opjiosite Dawaly, having for its capital a 
town of the same name. It corresponds with the Arme- 
nian canton of Shavarshan or Ardoz, in which is the con* 
vent of Tateos Arakcal. Our host estimated the number 
who emigrated from it at 1000 families, including all the 
Armenian inhabitants of the villages. In the town, also, 
not more than 50 Armenian families remain ; the rest of 
its present population c^msists of about 150 moslcm fam- 
ilies, of whom nearly all are Kurds. The Armenians had 
not a school in the wliolc district. 

Among the ]MX)plc ut Dawtily, numbers wore the Osmanly 
dress of turban and shalwar. We found ^hat they were 
KiJrds. I have already alluded to that people, as forming 
a part of the (wpulation of Kara-bagh. They inhabit two 
mountainous districts, one of which separates that province 
from Erivan, and is not far from this village ; and the other 
lies in the same range of mountains to the south of where 
wc crossed them, on our way from Slioosha to Nakhchev&D. 
The number in the former district was stated to us at 1500, 
and iu the latter at 1700 families; but the estimate is 
])robably too large. Many Armenian villages arc scattered 
among tliem. They live a nomadic life, and in the winter 
migrate to tlie warm valley of the Aras, much as their pas- 
toral neighbors of the Turkish language do to that of the 
Koor, and spend the cold months in tents, or in apartments 
furnished them by the villagers. Many were lodged in this vil- 
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age, and one or two families occupied another part of the same 
suite of stables in which we were accommodated Like their 
Gountrjmen every where, they are robbers by nature, but the 
Broasian police makes them harmless citizens. They are 
ignorant in the extreme, and their attachment to the mos- 
lem faith is more bigoted than that of their neighbors. 
The missionaries at Shoosha once, in a visit to two or three 
of their villages, found them so easily exasperated by a 
few words against Mohammed, as to have been ready, 
but for fear of the Russians, to proceed to open violence. 

Nov. 17. Our day's ride to Ardisher was 4fiirsakhs, 
across a plain as little cultivated, and almost as barren as 
Uiat of yesterday. From it, at some distance to the left, 
afipeared the convent of Khor-virab, on a rocky eminence 
rising out of the alluvial of the river. It derives its name, 
which signifies a deep pit, from the celebrated cave within 
its precincts, in which, according to the legendary histo- 
ry of Armenia, St. Gregory Loosavorich was confined by 
king Durtad for fourteen years, in the midst of serpents, 
and in the endurance of multiplied torments ;* and from 
which the conversion of the king and the whole nation to 
Christianity, by means of his sanctity and miraculous pow- 
ers, alone released him. The Armenians regard it with 
the most superstitious veneration, and it is hardly less an 
object of pilgrimage than Echmiadzin. In explaining its 
sanctity to Antonio, some Armenian fellow-travellers this 
morning advanced sentiments respecting the character of 
St. Gregory, which, being opposed by him, led to a storm of 
words that attracted our attention. One from Bayezeed 
RBserted that he was a prophet; another from Maragha, 
that he was next to God ; and a third from Kara-bagh, that 
he was actually divine ! Antonio laughed at their ignorance, 
md said that for aught he knew he might be a saint, but 
he was no more than a man, and much like the English 

* St. Hart. Tol. 2: p. 419. 
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and German missionaries, who in our days go to preach the 
goepel to the heathen. Provoked at his low ideas of their 
great saint, and taking into con*fideration that he rejected 
fasting, by the effects of which they were probably them- 
selves a little soured to-day, it being Wednesday, thej 
agreed to stigmatize him with the epithet of heretic. Yea 
may suppose that they were unusually bigoted and igno- 
rant, and perhaps they were, but we had already heard, at 
Shoosha, of a similar expression respecting the divine char- 
acter of St. Gregory, and even Ncrses Shnorliali seems to 
have attributed to him the most full prophetic rank. '' Is 
a rite," he a^^ks, *' appointed by St. Grfjrory, at all inferior 
to those which owe their origin to the holy apostles ? — [by 
him] w1k>, in rcsi^'Ct to insufTcrable torments endured fiyr 
the name of Chri.st, heavenly {Kjwer received from hiniv 
and the conver>ion of such a multitude to his worship, was 
not at all behind tiieni''!* 

We visited Khor-virab on our return from Eriian. It is 
about two hours from Ardi^her. Xo bishop resides in it; 
and of the three vartabeds who do, only one was on the 
ground. The church is the principal building, and, tliough 
smaller, is in the same style and ta^iste as that of Dater. 
Being built of fine rose-colored freestone, regularly hewn 
within and without, it was neat as well as solid. The old 
vartabed affirmed that it was built in the life time of St. 
Gregory, by his grandsons. We were not slow to inquire 
for the sacred pit. A little chapel has been erected over 
it in a comer of the quadrangular court-yard of the con- 
vent Taking each a lighted taper from the altar, we 
entered a small door beneath it, and descending a perpen- 
dicular shaft, reached the bottom of the pit by a ladder 
perhaps 30 feet long. It is circular, 15 or 20 feet in diam- 
eter, walled up artificiaUy with stone, and covered with a 
dome. Antonio was disappointed to find the horrible pit 

• UsilMVBgiD, p. »I5. 
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look 80 comfortable, and, accustomed at the distance of 
Smyrna to hear that the saint was fed by angels in his 
confinement, was not a little surprised to be directed by 
our guide to a small crevice in the dome, through which 
his daily loaf of bread was conveyed to him by a charitable 
old woman. 

The position of Khor-virab helps materially to fix the 
site of the ^ncient Ardashad (Artaxata), the city which 
boasted of Hannibal for its founder, and is so oilcn men- 
tbned by Greek and Roman writers as the capital of 
Armenia, during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
For, whether the legend that gave birth to the convent be 
true or false, it had undoubtedly gained currency while the 
location of Ardashad was yet well known ; and that the 
Khor-virab was in the citadel of that city, is an essential 
part of the story.* Nor does the location disagree with 
ihqt which is assigned by Armenian writers to Ardashad ; 
which was at the junction of the Medzamor with the 
Aras.t The Medzamor was undoubtedly the river that 
now flows by Ardisher, as there is no other of any kind be- 
tween the valley of the Zengy and Sharoor.f It enters 
the Aras but a little above Khor-virab ; and the Aras flows 
tlong in plain sight, about half a mile distant. The rocky 
eminence, too, on which the convent stands, is the only 
spot adapted for a citadel, and the low soil around, being 
tttremely moist and in many places marshy, must render 
the spot, as was Ardashad, very unhealthy.^ We ob» 
■erred, however, no signs of former fortifications or edi- 
tces, and the vartabed, (who said that his convent stood 
within the precincts of that city,) confessed that no ruins of 
it are now to be found. — We had from Khor-virab, our 

^Chmnche&n, P. 8: c. 15.- 

t Charodie&n, P. 2: c. 2. St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 117, 

t Su Mart. vol. 1 : p. 40. § See Mos. Cboren. Lib. 2: c. 46. 
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nearest view of mount Ararat The limit of the 
territory here is not the river, but the mountain. So that 
in Ararat centre the boundaries of the three empires of 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 

Ardishcr is inhabited by another colony of emigrants 
from the Persian territory. They came from the district of 
Salmas, and form a village of 91 houses, the newness of 
which is indicated by the entire absence of trees. It had no 
school. We were the guests of a mclik, who seemed to he 
the head of the village, though not the proprietor of the 
soil, for that belonged to the crown. The title borne by 
him is oAen given by the Shah to Armenians in his realm, 
and though frequently hereditary, docs not indicate any anti- 
quity of family, much less a descent from the ancient no- 
bility of the nation. It is itself perhaps no older than the 
time of Shah Abbas, who gave it to the Armenian magis- 
trates, appointed to preside over the colonists whom he 
carried to Isfahan.* 

Within a few rods of Ardisher are the ruins of an ancient 
city, to the examination of which we devoted a part of oar 
aflernoon. Its citadel resembles an artificial hill surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch. The city itself had double walls, 
whicli are now nothing but large mounds of earth, inclosing 
an extensive tract with one or two small villages. In no 
part did we discover any traces of stone- work, and the whole 
seems to have been built, in the modern style of the coun- 
try, of mud. The name of the modern village might natn- 
rally be expected to afford a clue to that of the ancient city • 
but the only trace I find of such a name in these parts i8» 
that Ardashad was called in later times Ardashar.t The 
location forbids us to suppose that city to have been here* 
We were inclined to think that they are the ruins of Tomm^ 
a city which, from its foundation in A. D. 350 to A. D. 859, 
was the capital of the country, and the name of which fre- 

• Cbamche&n, P. 7: c. 9. t St. Mart. toI. 1: p. 119* 
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qaentJjr occurs in history, eHpccially during the reign of the 
Persian and Arabian governors. It was situated to the 
north of Ardashad, in a more healthy spot, on the river 
Azad or Medzamor, and its name signified a hill.* A 
river, which must bo the same, now comes down from the 
mountains here, and fertilizes a broad tract ; and though it 
18 80 distributed into small canals for purposes of irriga- 
tion, that the main bed cannot \}c distinguished, one of the 
branches passes directly by the ruined walls. 

Nov, 18/ Our lodgings the last night, tliough not entire- 
ly separated from the stable, were sufficiently elevated to 
be but little affected by it ; decent Persian felts covered 
the floor ; and all looked so comfortable, that we began, on 
entering them, even to meditate upon the advantages of a 
stable, as a lodging place for travellerH. But as evening 
came on, several other parties were introduced into the 
same room, and quite filled it. The greatcHt disadvantage, 
perhaps, of a crowded sleeping room is, that its inmates 
can never agree to ceane talking, and go to sleep, at the 
same time. Our companions tr>-night, however, were so 
uncommonly taciturn over their fasting supper of dry bread 
and raw onions, that we still lay down with the hope of un« 
disturbed repose. But midnight was hardly passed, when 
the scene entirely changed, and animated conversation 
interrupted our slumbers. A table, loaded with joints of 
meat and other substantial provisions, which each had 
brought in his saddle-bags from home, was spread upon the 
eentre of the fir)or ; and the canonical hours of the fast 
being now over, nearly the wliole company were indulging 
heartily in its good cheer, little caring that they kept us 
heretics awake till near morning. One of our fellow-travel- 
lers, who had been the most forward, in the early part of the 
day, to charge Antonio with heresy for not fasting, ate with 
apparently the best relish, and talked the loudest. Such 

• St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 119. 
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fact! tended to show us, what wc were assarcd by diffeieiii 
individuals is true, that the fasts arc universally considered a 
burden, and kept, not from the heart and in a spiritual man- 
ner, but because tlicy are commanded ; that the mere 
external act is generally regarded as in some way meritori- 
ous to cancel sin ; and that they decidedly contribute to 
promote a self-righteous and censorious spirit 

We started at half past 7 A. M. In crossing the tract 
irrigated by the river already mentioned, a new species of 
plough attracted our notice. The end of its beam rested 
upon an axle supiK)rtcd by two wheels, one of which, being 
designed to run in the furrow, was so much larger than the 
other as to preserve the horizontal level. A boy rode upon 
each yoke, and cheered liiuiself or the cattle by a song. 
Uncultivated and barren hills separate this district from the 
valley of Erivan. In crossing them wc met numerous 
caravans of cattle. Though the sight had now l>econie 
familiar, I have hardly yet m(Mition(;(l it. I'hroughout the 
valleys of the Koor and the Aras, and in Aderl)aijan, the 
ox is universally used ns a beast of burden. A pack-saddle 
is fitted to his back, and he is driven in cartavans like the 
horse, with almost as heavy a burden. Nothing is more 
common than to sec a man riding upon an ox. 

Wc entered Erivan a little after midday, and drove to 
the Georgian caravanserai, with the hope that, being the 
largest in the city, it might afford us tolerable lodgings. 
To our surprise, not a key could be turned for us, without 
orders from the police. Having a letter for the governor 
of the province of Armenia, from the governor of the 
Mussulman Provinces whom we had met at Shoosha, we 
sent it immediately, with our passports and a petition tljat 
we might have where to lay our heads. But the governor 
was absent, and the police office was closed for the Rus- 
sian siesta, which, in these provinces, suspends all inter- 
ooorse with official characters, from 12 to about 4 o'clock 
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everj day. There was no remedy, and throwing our bag- 
gage upon the ground in the open court, we Runinioned all 
the patience at our command, to wait till we could bo at- 
tended to. Near sunset, a little room was finally oponod. 
It was a complete prisoner'^) cell, with naked stone walls 
covered by a solid arch, and a floor of earth havinjr so 
many hillocks and stones in its surface, that with only 
bare carpets for beds, we found nmch difficulty in adjust- 
ing our bones to its inequalities. — As we Icfl for Ecliini- 
^zin the morning afler our arrival, and on our return had 
oar observations limited by my ague and fovor, you must 
expect but a poor account of the place. 

Erivan seems to have been first fortified and raised into 
importance, in the earlier reigns of the Sofian dynasty; and, 
though occasionally taken by the Of^manlies, it has from 
that period been considered the chief place in the Persian 
division of Armenia. Under the present dynasty, it was 
the residence of a governor with the title of serddr, who, 
for his power and the importance of his territories, ranked 
among the highest officers of Persia, until it f(;ll during 
the last war into the hands of the Huf-sian emperor. By 
him it has been made the capital of the province of Arme- 
nia, which we found governed by an Armenian with the 
title of prince, and the rank of a general in the .-irmy. It 
is situated at a distance of many miles from tlie Ara«, in 
a broken valley througli which flows the river Zengy, tlie 
ODtlet of the lake of Sevan, (called in Turkish OokrJuh 
derya, or Azure sea.) Surrounded on the north f)y arid and 
sunburnt mountains which concentrate the rays of the sun, 
its situation is in the summer extremely hot, and prover- 
bial for intermittent fevers, and the affections of the liver 
that accompany them. But sickness has here its usual at- 
tendant of fertility. Erivan is not less proverbial for its fnilf-, 
than for its diseases. Though we had found neither vine- 
yards nor wine since leaving Nakhchevan, all the sunny hi!N 

VOL. II. 9 
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which compose the ralley around this city, were covered 
with vines. Some situations are so warm as to allow them 
to remain exposed to the air the whole winter, but gener- 
ally they were now slightly covered with leaves or straw. 
Among the fruits in the bazar, (which were the same u mt 
Nakhchevan,) melons and apples were uncommonly fine, 
and the latter, unless my taste had become corrupted by the 
miserable specimens which the Mediterranean afibrds, woold 
even compare with the productions of American orchards. 

The citadel is separate from the city, at the distance 
of perhaps a quarter of a mile to the south, and is almost a 
distinct town. Surrounded by merely a mud wall and a 
trench, on ground sloping but slightly away from it, it pre- 
sents to the spectator from the east an appearance of little 
strength. But its western wall, standing on the brink d 
the river Zengy, whicli here flows through a remarkable 
chasm formed of liigh (Krpendicular ledges on either side, 
seems perfectly impregnable. The city itself is withouft 
walls, and though superior to Nakhchevan in the size and 
structure of its houses, has still an appearance of decay. 
Connected with our caravanserai was a large and app^ 
rently new bazar, consisting of two streets of shops cro8fr> 
ing each other at right angles, arched over in the usual 
style with a succession of domes, and built of brick. But 
not even there, was there sufficient business doing to re- 
move the impression made by our decayed caravanserai, 
that the trade of the place is in a languishing condition. 

We met, at Echmiadzin, the bishop of Erivan, who is 
little more than a suffragan or chorepiscopus of the Cathol- 
icos. He informed us that the province of Erivan now 
contains 14,002 families of Armenians and 8000 of 
lems, inhabiting 502 villages. Whereas before the 
there were but dOfH villages, and the number of families 
did not exceed 12,000 in all. The population of the city 
is said to be about 1800 moslero and 700 Armenian fiun- 
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We were prevented by ill health from visiting ei- 
Uier the school in town, or that in the neighboring village 
of Ashterak. — There are now no relics of the branch of 
the Jesuit mission of Isfahan, which was established here 
in 1683 for the express purpose of converting the Catholi- 
ccMi to the faith of Rome.t No papal Armenians are found 
in the province. 

Nmt. 19. We left Erivan at half past 11 A. M. for 
Elchmiadzin. Descending into tlie valley of the Zengy b^ 
oeath the walls of the citadel, wc crossed its transparent 
stretm by a stone bridge. Cultivation, particularly of the 
Tine, extended perhaps a mile beyond ; and then, nothing 
but an undulating, uncultivated and gravelly soil succeed- 
ed* till we reached the convent ; a distance of at least 12 
miles from the city, in the direction of Erzroom. 

* I am indebted for this estimate of the population of the city, to an arti- 
d6 inthe Aaiatic Jom'na], by Klaproth. Vol 6: p. 108. 

t Lett. Ed. et Cur. rol. 8: p. 421. 
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LETTER XV. 

ECHMIADZIN. 

St. Hripiime — ^\'af haraliab4d — DeKripCion of ibe coorcDt — Oar 
hf the moolu — Tbe cburcb — Cerefiiony of the mam — Doctriw of thm 
mass — Coaunanioo — Coofesiioa — Pilgrimages — Awgmmndatinni of lh» 
raitabrds. 

Dear Sir, 

The ecclesiastical capital of the Armenians is called bj 
the Turks, I'ch-keUeseh, or the three churches; the number 
that actually first stikes the view of the traveller approach- 
ing from Erivan. Two of them arc without the prccinctB 
of the convent, and of small dimensions. Thev are dedica- 
ted to the two virgins Hripsime and Kayane, who, with 
thirty-seven others, are reported by Armenian tradition l» 
have fled from a nunnery at Rome, during the persecutioB 
under Diocletian, to Armenia; where Durtad, then a heft- 
then and the creature of DiocletiaA, martyred them, on the 
spots now occupied by their churches.* Though Kajaae 
was the abbess, Hripsbne beiog of the imperial family oT 
Claudiue Caesar, has been most honored by posterity, in 
the size of her church and the veneration of her relict. 
Her church, which is said to have been foimded by St. 
Gregory Loosavorich, but has been ofteo demolished aad 
rebuilt &iiice» stands just on the right of the road, perha|fa 



* The only other meidbfln of this eelefarated sisterhood, whoM 
tioo seems lo have prcsenred» were Nooai aad Hani. They 
the othen. Noooi was the female captiva that coof e rled the 
the &ith ; and M aai sofiered mailjiifcMa at Kcmikh, m High 
See Mokhitir's Arm. Diet, and Mo0« QnceiK Lib. 2: c. 8S. 
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half a mile before reaching the convent, and is a solidly 
built structure of hewn stone, bearing an appearance of 
much antiquity. The urn containing her relics, first de- 
posited under the signet of St. Gregory, and afterward 
sealed^ also by Isaac the Great and the Catholicos Abra- 
ham, was in the seventeenth century pilfered by two Latin 
monks. All was recovered, however, by the bereaved 
monks of Echmiadzin, except four parts; one of which 
is now adored in the Armenian church at Yenice, anoth- 
er is treasured up by the Latin friars at Goa in Hindos- 
tan, a third lies deposited under the foundations of a 
church near Nakhchevan, and the fourth, afler remaining 
kmg at New Joolfah, found its way at last, through the 
bands of a pearl merchant of Bagdad, into a church in 
Galata of Constantinople.* 

Between the church of St. Hripsime and the convent, 
and just without the walls of the latter, is the village of 
Yigbarshabad, once the royal, as the adjoining monastery 
now is the patriarchal, capital of the country. It existed 
ouny centuries under the name of Vartkes, but was rebuilt 
in the second century and called Vagharshabad, or the city 
ofYagharsh, by a king of that name, and became for more 
thin a century the residence of his successors.t It presents 
nothing but a crowded collection of mud cabins, perhaps 
^ in number ; and the royal city of Vagharsh is now the 
exclusive property of the successors of St. Gregory. 

The convent derives its name from the church which it 
inekses, and in the supposed sanctity of which it had its 
origin. Echmiadzin is an Armenian sentence which means, 
tke Only Begotten descended, and the church is so called 
in commemoration of a pretended appearance of the Sa- 
vior to. St. Gregory Loosavorich, upon the spot where it is 

* Ghunclidui, P. 8: c 15, 24. P. 4: c. 17. P 7: e. 9. 

t OMmirfieta, P. 1 : e. 5. P. 3: c. 13. St. Mart. voL 1 : p. 115. 
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built It claims to have been founded by the saint himself 
more than loOO yean ago, and local legend even preteods 
that the original structure was built on a model showed 
him in the heavenly vision. What order the supematnra^ 
architecture assumed, however, wo have not now an oppor- 
tunity to know, for we are told that having gone to r«- 
ins it was restored and greatly improved by a subsequesl 
Calholicos, in A. D. Old. Though always highly venerft- 
ted, it did not become the seat of the Catholicoses until 
A. D. 1441, when Armenia proper seceded from the juris- 
diction of the see of Sifp. Since then it has ever remained 
the ecclc'Hi^tical mctrofXilLs of the nation.* 

Tlic whole of the [iremises are Hurrounded by a high wall 
flanked with circular towers, and have externally the ap* 
pf;:traricr* of a fortress. Within, is a city in miniatore* 
The principal cdificf.'M, of different ages and styles, and 
containing the cf:\U of the monks, magazines, refectoriesi 
and various other apartments, surround a quadrangle aboat 
two hundred and twenty feet sr^uarc, in the centre of whick 
stands the church. From hence a gate on the south opens 
into an extensive yard, with barns and stables around it 
for horses and other animals, among wliicli a number of 
camels were kneeling when we entered. Another passage 
on the same side leads into an open court, surrounded by a 
continuous building of two stories like a caravanserai, d^ 
signed apparently for the accommodation of pilgrims. Two 
other passages open on tlie northern side. One is a prirate 
entry to a garden of considerable extent, surrounded co 
two sides by buildings, and conttfdered the peculiar premr 
ises of the Catholicos. It has an air of retirement and 
comfort. The other conducts to the main gate in the eaa^ 
em wall of the convent, through a bazar of forty or fifty 
shops, which being within its walls seems to form an 
gral part of the establishment. 

• 8c. Mart. foL 1: p. 116. ClHuncbc4o, P. 4: c. 17. P. 7: e. t. 
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We arrived with a letter from Serope, the present bishop 
of Astrakhan, to the Catholicos, and another to his secreta- 
ry fiom the bishop of Aderbaijan. They were sent for- 
ward bj Antonio, and the Catholicos immediately ordered 
the best room for our accommodation. The vartab6d, how- 
ereij who as master of ceremonies was to execute the or- 
der, declared that the room was to be occupied by prince 
Bebaloff, the governor of the province, and his lady, who 
were expected in the evening, and another was given us in 
the back suite of apartments designed for pilgrims. It was 
good and honorable enough, perhaps, but its position was 
lonely and seemed completely to exclude us from whatever 
was going on among the inmates of the convent. The eve- 
ning of our arrival being Friday, Antonio, probably more 
from a regard to his own appetite than ours, intimated to 
the servant who was appointed to attend upon us, that meat 
would be very acceptable for dinner. But the convent, we 
were assured, contained that day none but fasting food, and 
K> we satisfied our hunger with boiled beans and peas and 
onions. Besides being incommoded by a diet so unfit for a 
flComach weakened by disease, we remembered what hospi- 
tality had done at Datev, and feared that this strictness was 
an indication that we were to find none of it here. TJie 
morning confirmed our suspicions. Every monk whom we 
met wore a sombre aspect, and passed us without a saluta- 
tion. Antonio was told by one and another, that we were 
of the same school with the missionaries at Shoosha, who 
had come into these parts to convert the Armenians, and 
that he did wrong to connect himself with us, being thus 

danger of imbibing our sentiments. In fact, non-inter- 
seemed to be determined upon. Our food was sent 
m OOT room by a servant, and no vartabed called on us. 
The eatholicos did not invite us to wait upon him ; of his 
secretary we heard nothing ; and repeated overtures on our 
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part to obtain interviews with them and with others* were 
under various pretences frustrated. 

The time of our visit to Echmiadzin was, in one re- 
spect, peculiarly fortunate, for we were there during some 
of its most splendid ceremonies. The governor, himself 
an Armenian holding the rank of prince and a genera^^ ar- 
rived as was expected on Friday evening, in company with 
his lady ; and on Saturday morning a mass was celebrated 
with great i)omp for him to attend. .The church itself 
added to the imposing ceremony, by its venerable structure. 
The main body of it, substantially built of hewn stone in 
the form of a cross, is surmounted by a dome in the best 
style of the cylindro-conical order already described. Its 
belfry, an antique tower terminated in several pyramidal 
turrets and loaded with bells, rests upon massive square 
columns, which form the |)orch to the main entrance at 
the western extremity. Within, four enormous pillars de> 
scending from the circumference of the dome, uphold it 
with all the lofly vaults which support the roof. Portraits 
of saints, and sketches of scripture and legendary eventSf 
cover its walls, and by their grotesque design and clumsy 
execution, contribute to deepen the impression of the monk* 
ish scene. One venerable father stands forth in perfect 
nudity, except that a monstrous beard, extending to the 
ground, performs one of the most necessary uses of dress. 
Numerous silver lamps and a few glass chandeliers sus- 
pended from above, were on this occasion all lighted. 
More than half of the floor from the altar to the porch is 
enclosed by a railing for the special use of the clerical 
attendants, and was covered with carpets, some of which . 
surpassed description in elegance and richness. The prin- 
cipal altar occupies a high elevation in a lofly aloove» or 
sanctuary, at the eastern extremity, and groaned under 
massive gold .crosses, silver candlesticks, and many dber 
not less costly ornaments. Two sanctuaries of smaller di- 
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mensioiui are furnished with altars on either side of it, and 
one of them served this morning for a sacristy. In the mid- 
dle of each of the side walls, too, is another sanctuary, or 
chapel, and still another small one occupies an isolated 
position in the middle of the floor, directly under the cen- 
tre of the dome. The latter was surrounded by curtains 
of gold cloth of different patterns, and far surpassed every 
other part, in the exquisite finish and superlative richness 
of its furniture and ornaments. It is probably built upon the 
Btone^ respecting which Chardin reports a tradition of the 
Armenians, that it covers the hole where Christ, when he 
appeared to Loosavorich, thrust down to hell the evil spirits 
which fi>rmerly dwelt in the idol temples of Armenia.* In 
a word^ the display of wealth this morning, in candle- 
sticks, crosses, curtains, carpets and dresses, seemed to 
me not surpassed even by that which is made at the cele- 
brtuon of high mass in the church of St. John at Malta. 
The protestant Chardin and the papal Tournefort unite 
in testifying, that much of this wealth has come from the 
pope in the form of bribes for the conversion of the 
Citholicos ; and now remains a monument of the credulity 
of the one, and the deception of the other, t 

The dressing of the officiating bishop was the first im- 
portant part of the mass, and a distinct prayer or medita- 
tion is said for every article of dress put on. But the cer- 
emony being private, we witnessed only the chanting which 
VIS performed at the same time in the church. He then 
entered in a splendid flowing mantle of heavy gold cloth, 
with a broad upright collar stiff with gold, and a mitre of 
the same rich materials, ornamented in front and behind 
with a sun of brilliants set in gold. Having washed his 
hands before all, read a summary confession of his sins, 
and received absolution' pronounced by an assistant, he re- 

^ Ckudtn, vol. 1: p. 17S. 

t GlnfdiB| Toll 2: p, 173. Toonelbrt, vol, 2: p. 888, 
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tired again to the sacristy to prepare the wine and the 
bread for consecration. A little wine, not mixed with w^ 
ter as in the Latin church, is poured into a chalice ; and a 
thin cako of bread, not leavened as in the Greek chnrcb, 
and stamped with various sacred symbols and letters, is placed 
on a small silver plate nicely fitted to the top of the cop. 
Each part of the ceremony has its appropriate prayer with 
the burning of incense, but a curtain, drawn before the 
sacristv, veiled the whole from our view. The time taken 
up was long, and during it the congregation were entei^ 
tained by nothing but the monotonous chanting of a large 
company of deacons and clerks. 

At length the bi:*hop, leaving the elements behind, came 
forward with a pompous procession and the burning of in- 
cense, and proceeded in a circuitous course through the 
congregation to the great altar. Afler a series of prayers, 
a deacon read the lesson of the day from the Gospel, and 
the Nicene creed ;• and then, with the whole body of w^ 

* Bishop Diom-eius aesures me that Uie Anneniane do not use eitbar Ai 
ApotitWif' or the Athuna^ian creed in tlieir church seniceSf The foUoiriV| 
IB a literal translation of tlioir version of the Nicene creetl. 

" \Vc believe in one God, the Fatli«r Ahnigfaty, tlie Creator of beaTM aad 
earth, of thingps visible and invisible. 

" And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; of God the Fiithery L a^ 
of the Father's substance, the only begotten ; God of God; Light of Lights 
very Goil of ver}* God; begotten, not created; consubstantial with the F^ 
tber; by whom, was created every tiling in heaven and In earth, visible ead 
invisible ; who for us men, and for our salvation, descending from 
became incarnate, was made man, was perfectly bom of the holy 
Mary by the Holy Ghost; wlicreln- he received body, spirit and mind, mad 
whatever is in man, really and not in imagination. He suffered, wai cra- 
clficd, and buried; and on the third day he arose; and with that a ame bod|f 
ascended to heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the Fa ther : with'flM i 
gaiqe body and the Father's gloiy, he ihall oome to judge bodi the cfiicklSl 
ihe dead ; whose kingvlom shall have no end. 

f* And we believe in the Holy Ghost, die uncreated, the peiftel. Wlio ^ahi 
in the Law, the Prophets, and the Goepels. Who descended at Jordam^ p nmk 
ed of him that is eenti and dweh in the saints. And we believe ia oat oa^ 
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sistantSy went for the elements. They were brought, care» 
fully ?eiied» accompanied by several pictures, and followed 
by a procession. The bishop, whose mitre had in the 
mean time been removed by an assistant, took them, and 
prayed ; '' Accept this offering from us, and perfect it for 
the mystery of the body and blood of thine only begotten 
Son ; grant that this bread and this cup may be a means of 
the remission of sin to those who taste.'' The congrega- 
tion being in the mean time exhorted to salute and kiss each 
other for the appearance of Christ, a deacon, taking the 
salutation from the bishop, went and saluted the Catholicos, 
and from him the ceremony passed through the whole con- 
gregation, each one bowing this way and that over the 
other's shoulder, as if to kiss Iiim. 

The consecration followed. In performing it the bishop 
blessed the bread by making over it the sign of the cross, 
gave thanks by looking upward, brake it by picking out a 
cramb, and repeated the transubstantiating words, *' take^ 
eat^ this is my body^" lifling it at the same time above his 
head for the congregation to worship, instead of giving it 
to them to eat. The ceremony for the wine was similar. 
The whole was performed privately, with the back of the offi- 
ciator toward the congregation, and not a word or a sign in- 
tended for them to hear or see, except the elevation of the 
el6ment•^ Prayers for the efficacy of the mass to be ap- 
plied to tiie communicants, to all believers whether living 
or dead, and especially to any for whom a particular remem- 
hrance had been requested, followed. Then the bishop, 
having first dipped the bread in the wine, took it between 
the thumb and fore-finger of each hand, and, holding the 
c§p also between the palms of his hands, turned to the 

rut*?'"* and Apostolic churcb: In one baptism for repentance, foiigiTexiess 
lion of sins: In the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal judg- 
lift to HwlaDd body: In the Kingdom of Heaven; and the life everlast- 
.*> SaeJuMkirk. 
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congregation, and cried ; '* Holy, holy, let us with holiness 
taste of the lionornd body and blood of our Lord and SaTior 
Jcsu9 Christ, which, descending from heaven, is divided 
among us. This is life, hope, resurrection, propitiation 
and remission of sins." Turning, he replaced the ele- 
ments upon the altar, and a splendid curtain, large enough 
to veil the whole front of the sanctuary being drawn, pre- 
vented us from witnesjting what followed, except the chant- 
ing of the assistants in a semicircle before the altar. But, 
according to the canon, he had first to break the bread into 
four p.irts, and kiss it with weeping ; and then, after sun- 
dry prayers and supplications, to cat the bread and drink the 
wine with fiNir and trciiililiiig ; saying, " May thy incor- 
ruptii)Ic ixxly l>o life unto me, and thy holy blood, a pro- 
pitiation and remission of sins." The curtain being then 
withdrawn, a deacon cried, " Approach with fear and faith, 
and witii holiness commune ; " and as the bishop turned 
around with the elements, the clerks on the ]>art of the peo* 
pic cried, ''Our God and our Lord has ap]>oarcd unto as, 
blessed in he that cometh in the name of tiie Lord." Eight 
or ten women came forward and communed ; and bits of 
unconsecrated bread were flistributed, as is customary also 
in tiic Greek cimrch, among the rest of the congregation, 
as they dispersed. 

The ceremony occupied an hour and forty minutes. 
The lesson from the go.->peI was read toward the congregar 
tion, and with tolerai>lc distinctness, though in a chanting 
tone ; and it was gratifying to notice the marked stillness, 
which, as is always the case during this part of the service, 
prevailed among the audience. Now and then, too, a 
sentence from a deacon was addressed to them, and the 
bishop frequently turned round, to wave a little silver cross, 
and cry, " peace be with you." But most of the prayers 
were private, and said in an inaudible tone ; and the oth- 
ers were often completely drowned by the chanting of a 
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eomiMUiy of some twenty or thirty clerks, straining their 
discordant voices to the highest pitch. To complete the 
Goniusion, four or five deacons standing on the right side 
of the altar, accompanied the most important parts with tlie 
gingling of a quantity of small silver bells, attached to the 
circamference of circular plates upon the end of long sticks 
which they held in their hands ; and large bells, suspended 
in the dome, repeatedly added their deafening intonations. 
Candles were lighted and extinguished at the proper mo- 
ment, and the use of the censer, both at the altar and 
among the audience, was liberal. The whole bore no 
dight resemblance to a theatrical pantomime, and was evi- 
dently calculated, not to be united in as a devotional ser- 
viee» but to be gazed at and worshiped. In fact during 
every part, the more devout of the assembly frequently 
prostrated themselves and kissed the ground, with many 
signs of the cross ; and when the elements were formally 
held up before them after the consecration, the most pro- 
found and idolatrous adoration was exhibited by nearly 
all; some with their foreheads to the ground, and others 
kneeling with their hands suppliantly extended, their eyes 
directed to the adored object, and their countenances mark- 
ed with an aspect of most earnest entreaty. It seemed, in 
a word, more objectionable in every feature than any papal 
mass I ever witnessed. — After remaining some time unno- 
ticed among the crowd, we were invited within the railing 
among the vartabeds and the general's suite, and a varta- 
hid directed Antonio to ask me, (Mr. Dwight being else- 
whefo engaged,) to come and kiss the cross. He consider- 
ed himself clothed with sufficient discretionary power, how- 
•ver, to give my refusal, and I was not troubled with the 
foquest. 

With such pompous ceremonies does the Armenian 
charoh turn into a solemn farce, the celebration of that 
aimple ordinance, at the institution of which, " the Lord 
TOL. n. 10 
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Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread; and, when he had given thanks, he brake it and 
said, take, eat, this is my body which is broken for you, 
this do in remembrance of mc ; and after the same manner 
also the cup when he had supped, saying, this cup is the 
new testament in my blood, this do, as of) as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me." Nor is the doctrine of the church 
respecting its nature and object less erroneous. It be- 
lieves, a» fully as does the papal cliurch, in the transobstan- 
tiation of the bread and wine into the real body and blood 
of Christ ; and not only so, hut with that church it also 
believes, that the human soul and the divinity of our Lord, 
as well as his body, are present in the elements. Thus, 
instead of being regarded as a simple memento of the at<^ 
ning death of our Savior, this sacrament is converted, 
contrary to every evidence of the senses and of reason, into 
a renewal of that death itself, and considered an actual 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ for the living and the dead ! 
Let the following extract from a prayer which follows the 
consecration, testify to the extent of the efficacy that is 
ascril)ed to it. '* May this [the elements of the mass] be 
for justification, propitiation, and remission of sins to all of 
us who draw near. Through it, grant love, stability, and 
desired peace to the whole world ; to the holy church, and 
all orthodox bishops, priests and deacons ; to kin^, the 
world, princes and people; to travellers and seamen; to 
those who are bound, in danger and in trouble; and to 
those who are fighting with barbarians. Through it* also, 
grant to the air mildness, to the fields fertility, and to them 
who are afflicted with diverse diseases, speedy relief. 
Through it, give rest to all who are already asleep in 
Christ, first parents, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrSi 
bishops, elders, deacons, and all the members of the holy 
church. With them also visit us, we pray thee, O 
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beneficent God."* Indeed, in the language already quoted 
ffeq)ecting masses for the dead, * that which Christ offered, 
and that which the priests offer, is regarded as the same 
sacrifice.' 

How directly does this whole theory of the mass stand 
in the face of the apostle's argument, that Christ, unlike 
the daily sacrifices of the Jewish dispensation, afler he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on the right 
hand of God ! (Heb. 10th chap.) By it the gospel is sub- 
Terted, and the * weak and beggarly elements ' of the old 
Jewish system of sacrifices are revived. The real death 
of Christ comes to be practically neglected, or regarded as 
little more than a simple antidote to original sin, and the 
forgiveness of actual sin is expected from the imagined sac- 
rifice of the mass, the most absurd dogma that was ever 
palmed upon human credulity. It substitutes a priesthood 
to oflfer sacrifices, for a ministry to feed the flock of God 
with sound doctrine ; it converts the spiritual worship of 
God into the formal adoration of a ceremony ; it leads to 
idolatry. In a word, of all the heresies, absurdities and 
abominations of the papal and oriental churches, the mass 
is the chief. 

From this perversion of the design of the sacrament of 
the sapper, and the consequent idea that to partake of the 
elemcsiits is not essential to its celebration, the neglect of 
communion has naturally followed. Although, in parishes 
which have a sufBcient number of priests, mass is peformed 
almoit every day, it is customary for none except the of- 
fieiators to communicate more than twice a year, the occa- 
sions usually selected being Christmas and Easter. The 
fimit of frequent attendance upon communion, is seven 
times, and of rare attendance, once a year. Great efiica- 
eji however, is ascribed to the ceremony, and the conse- 
cntod elements are carried, as a viaticum, to the bedside 

* 8$e the ArmoniaQ Miml, called Khorburtadedr. 
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of the dying, with the idea that to partake of them is 
seiitial to the future happiness of the aoul. The coromu- 
uicants this morning stood up before the altar, and the 
bisihop put a bit of the bread, which had been previoudy 
dipped in tlie wine, into the uKHith of each. In this way 
only do the Armenians communicate in both kinds. The 
wine they never drink. One of the women had a child 
not more than a year old in her arms, and that also eom- 
muuicated ; for infants, from the moment of baptisms ve 
admissible to the table of the Lord. 

The Armenian, like the papal and the Greek churcheSp 
practises close communion. It is indeed inconsistent with 
its admission of the possibility of salvation out of the church ; 
and the inconi^istcncy seemed to be felt by more than one 
intelligent ecclesiastic with whom we conversed. One con- 
tended that it was the duty of priests to admit members of 
other sects, without first confessing them; and affirmed 
tliat Russians, as they spoke only a foreign language, had 
been thus admitted in his convent, upon their declaring 
simply that they hfid already confessed. Another declared, 
that Armenians were allowed to commune with other sects, 
when in parts of the world where no Armenian church is 
found ; and that foreigners are admissible to the Armenian 
communion upon their confessing and making a profession 
of their faith. This, however, is conceding nothing, ibr 
the act of confessing to an Armenian priest, is equivalent 
to becoming a member of that church, and it would be a 
strange sect that should refuse to admit proselytes. Should 
an Armenian in ordinary circumstances receive the sacra- 
ment of the supper from the hands of a protestant, or a 
minister of any other sect, he would be considered as cut 
off, by that act, from his church, and not admissible again 
to her bosom, without confessing his sin, and doing penance 
for it. 

Confession is an indispensable preparation for the 
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munion, and is now practised only immediately before it. 
The women who communicated this morning, had all con- 
fessed, during the first part of the mass, to a vartabed in 
the western end of the church. He had no confessional, 
nor have we seen one in any Armenian church. Seated 
on the floor a la Turque, he caused each one successively to 
kneel by his side, with her head in his lap ; and then, put- 
ting his hand upon her head, listened to her confession. 
In another instance, we have seen a confessor, in the pres- 
ence of company, reclining upon his arm, with the woman 
he was confessing kneeling by* his side, her head being 
upon his bosom, and his arm upon her person. The sub> 
stance of the confession is more objectionable than the po- 
sition of the parties. A prescribed form, tlie same that 
fellows the creed already quoted, at the commencement of 
morning prayers in the church, is in every case repeated 
wttmoriter^ or from the mouth of the confessor. A regard 
to decency forbids its publication entire. With a few ex- 
pressions omitted, and the indelicacy of others somewhat 
modified in giving it an English dress, it is as follows. 

" I have sinned against the most holy Trinity, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, aud tlie Holy Ghost ; and I confess before 
God, and the holy mother of God, and before thee, holy 
father, all the sins I have committed. For I have sinned 
in thought, in word, and in deed ; voluntarily, and involun- 
tarily ,- knowingly, and ignorantly. I have sinned against . 
God. — I have sinned with my spirit and its faculties ; with 
my mind and its acts; with my body and its senses. I 
hare sinned with the faculties of my spirit : by cunning, 
and by folly ; by audacity, and by cowardice ; by prodi- 
gality, and by avarice; by dissipation, and by injustice; 
by lore of evil, by desperation, and by mistrust. I have 
nned against (lod. — I have sinned with the evil devices 
ef WCf mind: by artifice, by malice, by vindictiveness, 
If flOffyf lij jealousy, by dissoluteness, by unchaste propen- 
▼oi^n. 10* 
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cities. ***** and by abominable filthiness of imaginatioD. 
I have sinned asrainst God. — I hare sinned with the lusts 
of my body : by sensuality, by sloth, by the yawning of 
sleep: by the acts of the body, and by the commissioQ of 
divers kinds of impurity ; by the licentious hearing of my 
ears, by the shamelessness of my eyes, by the lusts of mj 
heart, * * * by the lasciviousness of my mouth, by inooDti- 
neuce, by gluttony, and by drunkenness. I have sinned 
against God. — I have sinned with the evil speaking of my 
tongue ; by lying, by false swearing, by perjury, by contOH 
tiousness, by disputing, by defamation, by flattery, by tale- 
bearing, by idleness, by mockery, by vain conversation, by 
talking heresy, by cursing, murmuring, complaining, back- 
biting, and bl.ispheininiT. I have sinned against God.— I 
have sianod with every joint of my frame, and every mem- 
l^er of my body : with my seven senses, and my six opera- 
tions: by kicking upward, by dangling downward, by 
straying to the ri^lit, and to the lett, by sinning against 
what is before, and Iteins^ a bad example to what is behind. 
I have sinned against God. — I have also sinned by [com- 
mitting] the seven transgressions, the mortal sins: by 
pride and its varieties ; by envy and its varieties ; by anger 
and its varieties: bv sloth and its varieties: bv coveiousness 
and its varieties ; by gluttony and its varieties ; by lascivi- 
ousness and its varieties. I have also sinned against all 
the commands of God, both the positive and the negalire ; 
for I have neither done what is commanded, nor abstained 
from what is forbidden. I have received the law, and 
have come short of it. I have been invited to the rights of 
Christianitv, and bv my conduct have been found unwoi^ 
thy ; knowing the evil, I have voluntarily debased myself, 
and of myself have departed from good works. Ah me! 
ah me! ah me! which shall I tell? or which shall I OOD- 
fess ? For my transgressions cannot be numbered, my in- 
iquities cannot be told; my pains are irremiasiUe, wy 
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wounds are incurable. I have sinned against God. — Holy 
father, I have thee for an intercessor, and a mediator of 
reconciliation with the only begotten Son of God ; that by 
the power given unto thee thou wouldest loose me from the 
bonds of my sins, thee I supplicate." * 

Such are the sins that every Armenian, male and female, 
young'and old, acknowledges in the ear of his priest at con- 
fessioD, and hears confessed for him every morning that he 
attends church : sins, some of which would otherwise hard- 
iy^enter the imagination, but which being thus suggested, 
doubtless soon become so familiar that the acknowledge- 
ment of them is no longer a falsehood. The document is 
the nation's own confession of its immoralities ; and, either 
as causes which occasioned it to be drawn up, or as effects 
resulting from its frequent rehearsal, the supposition b but 
reasonable, that those immoralities exist. The fact, how- 
ever, that a large part of it is veiled by a dead language in 
an obscurity impenetrable to the common people, hides 
some of the darkest shades of the picture.t 

* Jamakirk, p. 6. 

t Since the above was written, a papal friend has referred me to the Ta- 
ble of Sins inserted in the common prayer-books of bis church, to aid the 
penitent in his preparation for confession, by suggesting to him what sins he 
needs to confess. Perhaps this Armenian form of confession was originally 
inlendad only for a similar purpose, and had a similar shape. — If any reader 
is dkgnsted, that such an offensive document should be raked up from the dead 
faagpage of Armenia, to be set before him in this enlightened land; it may be 
wcU for him to know, that one similarly offensive is in the hands of every de- 
font papist among us, and may be found in the Roman Catholic book<st(Mre 
m Boston, and in similar places in our other cities. If he can do it with a 
heart, let him read the Table of Sins and the other directions for oon- 
I, in the Christian's Guide to Heaven, the Key of Paradise, and other 
noanbr Roman Catholic prayer-books ; and reflect upon the corrupting ten- 
dency of auricular confession ; especially when that confession is made by 
joalh of either sex to an unmarried clergy. Particularly let every protea- 
do this, before patting his children into the hands of papists to be 
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E?en after the rehearsal of such a long catalogue of 
crimes, an extemporaneous confession of the particular sins 
that burden the conscience, is generally demanded by the 
confessor. In the cases that we witnessed this morning, 
however, no such demand was made; and the vartabM 
pronounced the absolution upon each woman, as she 
finished repeating from his mouth what I have quoted 
above. The form of absolution is as follows. ** Hay a 
compassionate God have mercy upon thee. May he paN 
don all thy confessed and forgotten sins. And I, by right 
of ray priestly authority, and the divine command, * Whai^ 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ; ' by 
that same word, do absolve thee from all connection with 
thy sins, of thought, of word, and of deed ; in the name of 
Uie Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And I 
admit thcc again to the sacraments of the holy church ; and 
whatever good thou shalt do, may it be to thee for a good 
work, and in the future life for glory. Amen.*" In these 
few words lies the whole secret of priestly power. Were 
they blotted out from the ritual of the church, the priest- 
hood, like Samson shorn of his locks, would become weak, 
and be like any other men. The pretended power of loos- 
ing men from their sins, gives them the real power of bind- 
ing upon their shoulders * heavy burdens, and grievous to be 
borne.' It is firmly believed by the people generally, that 
when the priest pronounces this absolution, their sins are 
really forgiven. Satisfaction^ the last of the three parts 
into which the doctors of Rome have divided the sacrament 
of penance,t and of which confession is the second, is also 
acknowledged and practised by the Armenian church, and 
will come under consideration hereafler. The first part, or 

* Jamakirk, p. 9. 

t See that veiy vahiable compendium of tbe doctriiMa of papacy, theTesU 
Bookof Popeiy. By J. M. Cramp, p. 184—205. 
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contrition of heart for sin, it is to be feared, is rarely consid- 
ered essential, and still more rarely felt. 

The Armenians have uniformly declared, in answer to 
our inquiries, that in their church money is never paid at 
confession. And yet, each of these women did certainly, 
before our eyes, put a piece of money into the hand of the 
vartabed^ either immediately before or after the absolution. 
The reason of it was, perhaps, that they were pilgrims, and 
the communion being the finishing act of their pilgrhnage, 
they took this occasion to pay to the convent the contribu- 
tion always expected from such visitors. Pilgrimages are 
in high repute among the Armenians, as a species of good 
iirorks. The most meritorious are made to Jerusalem, to 
the convent of Soorp Hovhannes Gar abed (St. John the 
Forerunner) near Moosh, and to Echmiadzin. He who has 
acquired the title of mukdesy by visiting the former place, 
stands in the estimation of his countrymen far above the 
common standard of sanctity. These great pilgrimages, 
however, are not so common as formerly. Still, almost 
every convent, or other place, where a saint has died or his 
relics are preserved, is visited more or less frequently for 
this superstitious purpose. 

Having brought a letter from an Armenian friend at 
Smyrna to one of the oldest bishops of the convent, we 
caused it to be presented to him on the ailcrnoon of Satur« 
day. It procured us an invitation to call on him, and an 
opportunity to see the accommodations of the highest 
members of the convent. He was sitting with the librarian 
and the bishop of Erivan, in a spacious and airy chamber, 
famished with every thing that oriental custom considers 
necessary to comfort. A broad and well covered Turkish 
sofa occupied two sides of the room, a good carpet covered 
the floor, and a series of shelves above were ornamen- 
ted with the various rich fruits of the country for the 
gratification of the eye as well as the taste. Servants await- 
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ed his commands in an anti-chamber, and brought us the 
temperate refreshments usually oflered to a visitor in 
Turkey. Every thing had an air of ease, if not of luxury. 
littJe corresix)nding with the ideas usually entenained of 
the cell of a UKmk. and con Arming what we in other 
wavs learned, that the leading inmates of this establish- 
ment practise few of the seltHienials for which their profes- 
sion is reputed. His reception of us was friendly, and his 
answers to our questions unreserved. The information we 
derived from him, for the sake of better arrangement, is 
given elsewhere. 
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Dbar Sir, 

On leaving the room of the bishop, mentioned at the 
doee of my last letter, we found the monks, in their gayest 
clerical robes, paraded in double (Aq along tlie pavement, 
which leads to the church door from tlic entry to the apart- 
ments of the Catholicos. It appeared, on inquiry, that 
to-morrow was to be the twentieth anniversary festival of his 
inauguration, and that they were now about to conduct 
him in pomp to evening prayers, as the commencement of 
the ceremonies of the occasion. He soon came forward 
tottering with the decrepitude of age, and, leaning upon 
the arms of attendants, was led through their ranks. A 
gold cross only upon his cowl, and a staff, his badge of 
office, in his hand, distinguished him from rest. Two 
attendants held a broad canopy of crimson over his head, 
and two or three decicons, going backward before him, 
perfumed him continually with incense. It was the pope 
of Armenia in festal show. The mass on Sabbath morn- 
ing, which constituted the essential part of the festival, watt 
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in some respects more pompous than the one already de- 
scribed, and the dresses used being different, it served to 
exhibit more ful]y the wealth of the establishment- The 
Catholicos acted no part in it, but to go to the altar to re- 
ceive the blessing, and to kiss the gospel. A rich cross of 
jewels, however, u^xin one of its covers, actually received the 
salutation ; and thus, in this ceremony, as it has done in most 
of the observances of the church, it robbed the word of 
(lod of its honors. The same device is generally observable 
in the copies of the gospel that are used in other churches. 
We now stood near enough to the officiating bishopi to ob- 
serve also another curious device. The missal from which 
he read the prayers, was placed a little on one side, and 
directly befijrc him upon the altar, was a small richly omar 
mcntod picture of the virgin, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, so that all his prayers were said as if addressed to 
that. 

I have neglected to mention, that we presented our letter 
to the genera], prince Bebutoff, on Saturday, and were i^ 
ceived by him with marked civility. We expected that 
the circumstance would somewhat improve the vartab^ds' 
treatment of us ; but were still a little surprised, on coming 
from the church to-day, to be invited by the master of -cer- 
emonies into the apartments of the Catholicos, as we un- 
derstood, to have an interview with him. The object, how- 
ever, was different. On a broad pavement in his garden, 
by the side of a salient fountain, was a long line of tables, 
loaded with a cold collation of meats, pastries and confec* 
tionaries. One was placed at the head for the Catholicos, 
but he was absent. By the rest stood a crowd of vartabeda 
and numerous guests; and in the garden around, was 
paraded a line of peasants, armed with muskets. As we 
entered, a vartabed, seizing us by the arm, led us to the 
table next that of the Catholicos, where stood the general 
and his lady. They welcomed us politely, and informed us 
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that this was the sacrifice of the GathoHcos, who was him- 
self too foeblo to be present. 

A long prayer was now read by a vartab^id, and con- 
cluded by a toast, which was drunk with brandy, and ac- 
companied by a salute from the .guns of the peasants. 
Hardly considering ourselves forbidden by apostolic author- 
ity to partake, thougli the general had intimated that it was 
offered in sacriBce ; we seriously set about eating of the 
good things before us, asking no questions. But as the 
prince and ourselves were settling the eti(}uette of priority in 
inserting the knife and fork, a vartabed invited us, for bet- 
ter fare, to retire with Iiimsolf and liis companions; and, on 
looking about, we found that every morsel had mysterious- 
ly disappeared from the other tables. Following the crowd, 
we entered a long and gloomy arch<Ml hall, the grand refec- 
tory of the monks. Two stone tables extended its whole 
length, at which we seated ourselves, in company with 
more than thirty in the garb of vartabeds, and perhaps 
double the number of lay guests. Rut not a morsel of food, 
nor a dish, was upon them ; and as each of our neighbors 
unrolled from his handkerchief his gleanings of the cold 
collation, we began to fear lost, not having made such 
provision ourselves, we should fare but badly. 

Plain but substantial dishes of meat and pil/ivs, followed 
by a variety of confectionaries, were soon servcul up, to the 
abandant satisfaction of our hunger ; and a vartabed, con- 
tinually passing to and fro between the tables, with a jar 
of wine, occasioned a flow of mirth from some of our fellow- 
gaeslB, which proved that the kindred a])petite had no rca- 
um to complain. The dessert was addressed solely to 
another sense, usually not so exclusiv(ily provided for u]x>n 
similar occasions. It was a single apple, which each 
nnelled of, and then passed to his neighl)or. The mind 
was also fed during the repast, by a long story al)out Ech- 
mi&dzin, read by a monk from a sort of orchestra above us. 
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A Still longer oration followed, pronounced from a manU' 
script by the vartabed at the head of the table, and con- 
taining, we imagined from its length and the names that 
occurred, a relation of events in general, from Adam to 
prince Bcbutoff. A toast, followed by the blessings finished 
the ceremonies. The peasants who filled the court withouty 
accompanied the toast with a straggling salute of musketry ; 
and a band of strolling musicians added their discordant 
notes, to complete the deafening confusion. — Such was 
the Sabbath we spent at Echmiadzin, the residence of the 
head of the Armenian church, and esteemed the roost holy 
spot in the country ! and sucli the profanation of that sacred 
day, not committed by uncontrollable contemners of relig- 
ious order, but directed as an appendage to a religious cer^ 
cmony, by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries of the na- 
tion ! Wc had already observed in the morning, that five 
or six of the shops in the bazar of the convent, were <^>ea 
for the sale of goods. 

The term Catholicos occurs early in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as the title of an office in the church, and was orijpn- 
ally a mere Greek adjective, connected with the word qits- 
copos, to designate a bishop who presided over a lokoU re- 
gion. For, while the patriarchs of Alexandria and Anti- 
och, and the primates of Ephesus, Heraclea and Cesarea, 
presided over the five dioceses of Egypt, the East, Asia, 
Thrace, and Pontus, into wliich the eastern Roman empire 
was divided by Constantine the Great, we find likewise 
catholicoses at the head of different sections of the church, 
without the limits of the empire. The metropolitan of Per- 
sia, and the archbishop of Seleucia, first bore the title, ac- 
knowledging still their dependence upon the see of Antioch. 
And in imitation of them, probably, the head of the Ar- 
menian and Georgian churches aflerward assumed it* 
Armenian tradition pretends that St. Gregory, in a personal 

* Anemani Bibliotheca Orientalit, Tom. 4: p. 616. 
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¥iat to SyTester, bishop of Rome, was consecrated bj him 
Catholicos, with the express privilege that his successors 
might be consecrated by their own bishops;* though it con- 
cedes that that ceremony was, until A. D. 366, actually 
performed by the primates of Cesarea, of whose diocese 
Armenia was still an appendage. Then, Nerses the Great 
was declared by the king, nobles, and bbhops, sovereign 
Catholicos of the nation, and his successors have never 
ance been dependent upon any foreign dignitary ibr their 
consecration or their power.t For that blundering inver- 
SOQ of the relative rank of ecclesiastical tides, which has 
created patriarchs inferior to a Catholicos, who was himself 
ODce dependent upon only a primate, the church is indebt- 
ed to modem ignorance or heedlessness. 

No laws of election, or of succession to the office, for a 
loog time existed ; and acknowledged merit or successful 
intrigoe, influencing the rulers, nobles, or clergy, (as each 
or all wished or were able to interfere,) to an informal 
expression of public approbation, seems alone to have 
determined the choice. To its validity, also, the approba- 
tioD of the foreign sovereign to whom the nation happened 
at the time to be subject, was necessary from the begin- 
ning ; and in return for this approbation, an annual tribute 
WIS, as early as A. D. 105S, demanded by the Greek cmpe- 
ror.f But, on the occasion of the secession of the bishop 
of Aghtamar, it was determined in a formal council, that 
thenceforward the unanimous consent of the four great sees 
of Puchni, Haghpad, Tuteos Arakeal and Datev, should be 
necessary to the election of a Catholicos ;§ and we were 
informed on the spot, that the same sees are still represent- 

• Cbamcbein, P. 3: c. 15. f Ibid. P. 3: c 18. t Ibid. P. 5: c. 15. 

f Ibid. P. 6: c. 4. — ^Puchni Is still a considerable convrat a few hours 
Eriv4n, oo the direct road to Tiflis b>' the Red Bridge. (See Char- 
vdL 1: p. 150. And Toonelbrt, toI. 2: p. 830.) The others have 
alreadjy mentiooed* 
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ed in an assembly of twelve bishops, by whom the choice 
is now made, the remaining eight being members of the 
convent. The necessity, however, of the approbation of a 
foreign sovereign, which intrigue and money could at any 
time obtain, or cause to be withheld, has often made the 
law a dead letter, and thrown the decision into the hands of 
one- aspiring individual, or of a few quarrelsome monlu. 
In fact, after the revival of the modern kingdom of Peru 
under the So6cs, Echmiadzin became as comj^e a prey 
to ambitious dissensions and barefaced bribery, as did the 
patriarchate of Constantinople under the Osmanlies; sever- 
al pretended to the office of Catholicos at the same tine, 
and the convent was loaded with immense debts. 

The prcsi^nt Cathollcoe«, Ephraim, wisely sought security 
from these evils bctbre accepting the office. The sum of 
abont £400 sterling, was stipulated as the unalterahte 
amount of the annual tribute to the Shah ; and, being 
bishop of a Russian diocese at the time of his election^ he 
naturally sought the protection of the emperor. It was 
readily grunted by Aloxandor in a personal audience, and 
the new Cathoiicos entered upon his functions, decorated 
with the insignia of grand cross of the order of St. Catha- 
rine, and clothed in embroidered pontifical robes, the 
fruits of iuiperial munificence.* The protection thus for* 
mally promised, was, in an hour of need, not refused. 
Finding himself ex]K)sed to lawless depredations during the 
war between Turkey and Persia, in 18^2, he succeeded in 
escaping into the Russian territories, where he was honora- 
bly received, and resided, principally in the convent of 
Haghpad, until the late peace with Persia placed Echmiadsin 
permanently under the Russian government. He was con- 
secrated in 1810, and is now eighty-one years old, and near^ 
ly deaf and blind. Mr. Zaremba, in his late visit, had two 
gratifying interviews with him, and found him thankfid 

* Avdall'f translation of Chamchein, vol. 2: p. 519. 
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tat what the missionaries has done for his nation, and 
griered even to tears that he had not now such bishops as 
fiinnerly for his coadjutors. He has, in fact, always been 
reputed for mildness and tolerance, which increased our 
regret at being denied the opportunity of a personal inter- 
view. His infirmities were aggravated, by the fatigues of 
the festival, into a distressing illness, and obliged him at 
last to decline receiving us. He did it with an expression 
of regret, at being under the necessity of treating thus the 
first Americans who had ever visited his convent. 

But while I am able to speak thus in favor of the Cathol- 
ieos as an individual, I must warn you that the administra- 
tion of his see partakes very little of his character. So 
kmg ago as when Martyn was here, it appears that Ncrses 
had contrived, in the name of a synod which he had formed 
three years before, to get the management of it so com- 
pletely into his hands, as to reduce the personal influence 
of the Catholicos to a cypher. Upon his banishment, the 
synod effectively assumed the rights with which he had 
nominally invested it, and has since been the only seat of 
power in the convent. It consists regularly of twelve 
members, though when we were there its numbers were 
reduced by vacancies to ten, seven of whom were bishops, 
and three vartabeds. The present character of its meas- 
ures you will have learned from the recent events at 
Shoosha. 

The peculiar duties of the' Catholicos, which also indi- 
cate the extent of his power, and the chief sources of his 
income, are, to ordain bishops^ and to consecrate the meirdn. 
Whoever wishes for episcopal ordination, in any part of 
the nation, except within the narrow limits of the dioceses 
of Sis and of Aghtamar, seeks it at Echmiadzin. The 
ceremony is performed by the Catholicos, aided by six bish- 
ops. And as it is not required that every candidate have 
ft diocese in view, but merely present a certificate from his 
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convent that it hasi need of his services as a bishop, the 
numl)cr of applicants is siiflicicnt to stock almost erery 
convent with idle bishops, and to bring considerable reve- 
nue into the treasury of Echmiadzin. For the §p(l that is 
communicated hy the laying on of hands, is not grataitous. 
In the al)8cncc of suiiicient data for an average of the price 
of ordination, I can only give the following items. One 
bishop is crcdi1>ly reported to have given 200 dacats, 
(about )?450,) besides another hundred '(about 9225,) at 
tho sarnc time, for a mass for the soul of his deceased pre- 
decessor. Another bishq) declared to us, that in his own 
case he gave nothing for ordination. But on his arriral 
at the convent y he made to the Catholicos a large present 
of cloth, cutlery, and whatovc;r else of choice value the 
place from which he cainn afforded, together with a sum 
of nuMH'y, ctxWv.d *• kissintr the hands.' He then solicited 
th(^ favor of distriUutintr something among the bishops and 
VfirtalK'd.s of the convent; and the Catholicos, saying *yon 
need not give yoiirsolf the trouble,* apfiointed a bishop to 
direct him how much to give to each. Thus three or fear 
thousand piastres w(>re expendtul. For the mass on the 
day of his ordination he gave <ilso three or four hundred ; 
and a dinner for all the monks, which followed, cost nearly 
a thousand more. Being from Jerusalem, ho probably 
paid loss than usual. 

The meiron is the holy oil which is used at confirma- 
tion, ordination, and various other ceremonies, and is one 
of the princi))al su))crstitions of tho Armenians. Its sancti- 
ty is commonly believed to l>e miraculously attested, by its 
being made to boil by the mere ceremony of consecration* 
The boiling of the meiron, indeed, is to Echmiadzin, what 
the light from the holy sepulchre is to Jerusalem ; though 
less superstition is required to believe the former than the 
latter. For, without attributing any very wonderful proper- 
ties to the bit of the true cross, or to St Gregory's handi 
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which are used upon the occasion, the oil may he made, hy 
the many other ingredients which are put into it at its conse- 
cration, to exhibit all the phenomena of boiling ; while, al- 
though the light at the sepulchre may originate without 
fire, from phosphorus or the rays of the sun, to separate 
firom it the property of burning, can only be done by a su- 
perstitions imagination. Not only is the value of the mei- 
ron enhanced by many incredible stories of its miraculous 
properties and effects ; but it is made by the laws of the 
chnrch absolutely necessary to several ordinances, especially 
to that of confirmation ; and, being a complete monopoly, it 
becomes not an unprofitable speculation. It is carried 
through the nation by a novirdgy or nuncio, who is a var- 
tabed or bishop appointed to collect contributions for the 
coQTent. Such agents are sent very frequently wherever 
the Armenians are scattered, to urge the claims of Echmi- 
adzin upon the purses of all the spiritual children of St. 
Gregory ; and they are peculiarly successful, when they 
carry in their pocket a bottle of meiron. For the sacred 
gift is oflen carefully withheld until the people have pro- 
duced what the agent is pleased to consider their quota of 
the contribution. 

In the vicinity of Echmiadzin, there seems to be little 
leaa than a formal sale of it. The vartabed who visited Shoo- 
sha while we were there, not only acted as wekeel of the 
Catholicos, for the suppression of heresy, but was clothed 
with the more profitable office of novirag, for the collection 
of contributions, and the distribution of the meiron. Dele- 
gates of the different villages visited him, and while the con- 
tribution was fixed at so much per head, the conditions of 
their receiving the meiron were settled in a manner not 
nnlike a formal bargain in trade. If the few data that 
came to our knowledge afford a correct general average, 
the province of Kara-bagh contributed upon that occasion to 
the treasury of Echmiadzin, not far from ten thousand dol- 
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InrH. St. JnnioH*H nt JmiNiilcin is tlir only other Armenian 
convent, which custom allows to employ iiovira^^s to in- 
crensc ilN fimiU. One of ihem whh in thiH vicinity it the 
time of our journey ; iiml althouf{h his convent docs not 
nmnufiicture meiron, lie was not without an expedient for 
enft>roinf( its claims, lie argued in his preaching, it wu 
snid, that all departed spirits havi* to take JeruHolem in 
tlieir way to heaven ; and tluit none are allowed by St. 
James to pass, except such as have contributed to Ids con* 
vent! ]nn*npin^ the harvest for his employerH, the novi- 
ra;; <»f either Convent always ^U<ans ropiously for bimscir. 
Tor nt)t only is he rntitlfd to the profits of every maNshe 
says, and tosoim* nthrr ^)N>oial^ontril)lltions, but no vouch- 
ers beini; reipiired t<» the aoronnts h<^ renders at the tei^ 
niination of his inis^iioii, the widest door is o|MMied lor em- 
he/'/Jement. And it i^ a well known fact, at Jerusalem, 
that almost every n<ivira;r returns rich. 

Amon^r the other sources of the Catholicos's income, 
pil^riina|ros, and the >rlrlM>s of the convent, may bo men- 
lionetl. I'iVery pilgrim is cxprcird to pay, according to 
his ability, for the privih>^e nf visitin^r the shrine of the 
holy Illuminator. TIk' domains of Kchniiad/.in formerly 
eml)rac(>d twenty-three viilnirrH, if we may Indieve the sec- 
retary of the Catholiros, who aflirmed that its claims to 
that nundMT were attrst«'d by written documents from tlie 
Shah. He said« however, that it had /iror/i/rr/ to the em- 
]MTor all of them iuit three. Anioni; the three retained, is 
the lar^e village of V:i|rliarshabad. The ctuivent receives 
the capitation tax of a ducat, and twenty per cent, of the 
prtnluce. — You need not be reminded, that the CatholicOB 
receives all this income, as head of tiit* c^>nvent, and that« 
of C4)urse, all the c^x|MMises of that extensive CMtablishment 
must Ik^ drawn from it. 'J'he sum to Ik* thus deducted, 
cx)nsiderin)r the nmnlK^r and character of its inmates can- 
not be Muall. When wo were there, the convent contain* 
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IhI iburtf!cn binhoiw, iorty-fivc! or fiHy vnrtalMHiH, and nisvuii 
or eij^ht dfmcoiiH. 

Tim pntriarchai |K)w<)r of' thf! (yullioliroN, in tlu; ap)H)ini- 
ment of bii«liO|>8 in tlinir t\'uH*'0,n(*H an<l (Ik! dinici rontrol 
of their diiiifm an diocMimmH, Iiuh never, m far an we are in- 
formed, oxtnndcd over the ArnienianN in Turkey, Hince 
the efftabliNlitnrnt of the pntrinrrhufe of (!onMtaniino))h!. 
Stillf whcirovcr the ArnieniiinM venernte him aM the npiritual 
liead of their churcli, are governed hy bJNhops of his or- 
dination, de|K*nd n|K>n liini ibr thi^r nieiron, and Ni>nd to 
him their coutribntionN at the cull of hiN novira^H, hin in- 
fluence cannot be Huinll. Thene rt^intionM the whole na- 
tion, with the excitption of the Hninll dicHM^neH of A^htamiir 
and Hiitf formerly HiiHtnined to hitn. Hut r4in(>,<f he hoii 
become a nubject of lluHma, the. TurkiMh ArnienianH have 
felt tlunnmdveM forced by the SnItMirM jeiiloiiMy of IlitMnian 
efipionaf(n and inHuttnct), to renoinice tliem. 'VUr. patri- 
arch of (/otifttantinople infbrnuMl un, in Mny of IKK), that 
for iilx)nt two yearn they hmi ceaHed to havi! nny cominu- 
nicaticm with him, and even in mention Iuh name in the 
maftn. *Not,' Maid he, Mhat we hnve rt*ally denerted our 
CatliolicoN; wn are Mill attaclied to him, and thiH in only 
a temporary nieanure, which circuinHtanceM have ibrced 
upon iih/ OlherH allirmed tliut the Turkn ha<l been ^iven 
to undorntand, that the (!atholic4)H of Sis wan now the head 
of the Armenian chnrch in Turkey. You will wLmIi, af\er 
learniuK the character of the present adminintration of 
liichmiad'/in, that tluH diHconnectiou were Homdhiu^ inoro 
than a teni)K>rary prt^ence. It would certainly leave the 
ArmonianH of Turkey more open to the o|H*rations of niin* 
iionarjnft. Kven h't its influence in that empire return to 
itii Uyrnuir ntate, howeviT, and it will hardly \m huflicient 
to throw inmirmountRbU* (»lmtac]eM in the way of misMifUiH. 

The jKiwer which the (yatholicos in to enj(»y in KiiHNia, 
baa hardly yet been defuiud. Wo wcro anNured that the 
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pli'in of an ecclesiastical establishment for the Armenians 
had been presented to the emperor and approved by him; 
but it was not yet promulgated, and ,we did not learn its 
provisions. At present, bishops are appointed to dioceses 
in the Russian territories, by the synod of Echmiadzin in 
connection with the civil (wwer. The synod sends the 
names of two or three candidates to the emperor, and he 
selects one for the oflico. The following are the diocesans 
now subject to Russia, according to a statement given us 
by the secretary of the Catholicos, and agreeing with in- 
formation from another intelligent gentleman; viz. the 
bishops of B(?ssarabia, Astrakhan, Tiflis, Akhaltsikhe, Er- 
ivan, D.itev, Kants?isar, Shamakhy, Sheky (subject to the 
bishop of Tiflis,) and Tatcos Arakcal now at Nakhchevan. 
On the side of Persia, the secretary said there was a bishop 
at Tebriz, a second at Isfalian, and a third in Hindostan, 
with Bagdad and Bussorah under him. He added also a 
written listof twenty-tlirce diocesans in Turkey; butowingy 
perhaps, to tlie constantly varying number and limits of the 
dioceses in that empire, we did not find it correct, and I 
shall not enumerate them. Indeed he warned us that the 
list for the Russian branch of the church, was true only 
for the present moment, as an order had just come down 
from the emperor, for an entirely new arrangement. In 
connection with our conversation upon the dioceses of his 
church, the secretary asked for our estimate of the number 
of his nation, and we nientir)n(!(l about 2,000,000. He as- 
sented that such is the number usually written, but de- 
clared it to be his own opinion, that 10,000,000 would be 
nearer the truth ; for, it being understood by all, that money 
was to be paid when bishops made their visits, great num- 
bers concealed themselves, and thus failed of being re- 
corded ! 

Monday morning found us still in the same state of n<Ml- 
intercourse with the members of the convent We bad 
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had a visit from no one, the Catholicos had not sent for us, 
and every effort, but one, on our part to procure an inter- 
view with individuals, or to see the curiosities of the con- 
vent, had failed. We now determined to make one more 
trial, and if unsuccessful, to depart. A request was accord- 
ingly sent to Hosep vartabed, the librarian whom we had 
met with the bishop on Saturday, to show us the library. 
In reply, he invited us to call on him. We were conduct- 
ed to the room which the general, who had lefl the evening 
before, had occupied, and found the vartabed Hovhannes 
Soorenean, the secretary of the Catholicos for whom we 
had brought a letter from the bishop of Aderbaijan, and 
Lucas vartabed, who had formerly been in Smyrna, togeth- 
er with one or two others, all evidently among the most ac- 
tive and intelligent members of the convent. Tea was 
served up, as a formal act of civility, in imitation of Rus- 
sian customs in these provinces ; but our reception was 
marked with much suspicion, and evidently intended to be 
very cold. The conversation was commenced by Hovhan- 
nes's inquiring the object for which we were travelling. 
We replied that it was to obtain information respecting Ar- 
menia and its inhabitants, especially the religious condition 
of the latter. He at first intimated, that for this a personal 
visit to the country could hardly be necessary, as it ^had 
often been described by travellers : but when we remind- 
ed him, that they had directed their investigations so ex- 
clusively to other objects of inquiry, as to leave us until 
now without a satisfactory account of the morals and relig- 
ion of the Armenians ; he admitted, that even in the an- 
tiqnities of the country, they had made many mistakes, and 
declared that he was himself publishing a book at Tiflis, 
to throw light upon the antiquities of Haghpad, which 
might correct the errors of one traveller whom he named. 
He then intimated that in order to avoid similar errors, 
we ooght to direct our inquiries to intelligent natives of the 
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country : nml tlius ^nw us an opjiort unity to declare, that 
tor tli:ii very nlijrct wi* hail couie to Kchniiailzin. 

ilavinir nhtaiiicil froni us a tkrlaraiion of the belief of 
our (Icudiniiialiun, that Christ is (iod and man ; lie aflirm- 
vi\ tliat tht' trinity, and th(* diviiiiiy of Christ, arc the two 
esscutial articU's of Christ ian faith. The declaration ac- 
C4)r(h-d w ith a siuiilar rx)>ri*s>i()n fn»ni the hishop of Dater, 
and rriiiinds nu* to say, that the idea i if /'ri//A commonly 
entertained hy the Armenians, is a mere belief in the 
Father, ami the Son, and the llnly (iliost, in the name of 
whitin tlicy cross thenisehcs : or, at most, an assent to the 
cret'<ls whii'h are rejieatcd daily in iheir ehurclies. Of 
justilyinir faith thry have no kno\\lrdi;e: and when it is 
annoMiirrd to tliein, they look ii])ou it as almost as strange 
a doctrine, as did the ])hili>Mi])hers of Athens n]M)n tliose 
whirh Paul preached u{M)n Mars-hill. We admitted that 
the trinity, and the di\inity of C*hrist, are essential points; 
but added that there was another, which we held to be not 
less ini])ortanl — the death of Christ for tiie sins of the 
world, that men tlirouirh him nii^ht he saved. He barely 
assented that the Armenians heiieve that t<N), and passed to 
another inquiry, which evidently st(M)d more prominent in 
his mind, and occupied the next place to the two articles 
li(> had already mentioned. It related to the ])erpetual 
virjriuity of Mary. We replied, that wc all l>eliove her to 
have heen a virgin till her conception of Christ, because 
the HiMe exjiressly allirms it ; hut <if lier state afterward, 
as we have no ecclesiastical canons on the subject, some 
may incline one way and soni(> another, according as they 
understand the Scriptures, lie declared the Iwlief of his 
churcli to he, that slie was a virgin both before and after 
tiie birth of our Savior, and tliat she is the mother of 
God, l)ut not born without ori<riiiaI sin. Still his church 
would not pronounce those nut to be Christians who be- 
'icve ditFcrcntly. 
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The two things necessary for salvation, he said, were 
baptism and the communion. He afterward explained 
that their doctors distinguish three kinds of baptism, either 
of which is effectual ; one, the actual application of water 
in the name of the Trinity ; another, the wish of a moslem 
or heathen for baptism at the hour of death ; and a third, 
the desure of a person who is under a master that will not 
allow him to receive the ordinance. The same distinction 
be also admitted in regard to the viaticum, or communion 
•I death ; it was necessary, but when it could not be had, 
the wish for it was equivalent. Wo replied, that in John 
8: 6f not only being born of water, or baptism, but also 
being born of the Spirit, or internal regeneration, is de- 
otired to be necessary to admission into heaven ; one of 
which we believe to be an external sign of the other, and 
eot productive of it, nor necessarily accompanied by it ; 
tad then inquired if his church holds baptism to be regen* 
eratioDy or acknowledges the necessity likewise of a change 
of heart He confessed, in answer, that it knows of ne 
other change than external baptism. I must add, from 
Other authority, that, not only are the Armenians now en- 
tirely ignorant of that great change of moral character, 
Mgeneration, but they seem not to know of any special 
operations of the Spirit of God upon the heart, almost the 
only peculiar influences commonly ascribed to him, being 
tboee by which miracles are wrought. In fact, in their 
ideas of the economy of salvation, the third per- 

of the Trinity seems hardly to have a place. — Ques- 
tione respecting election and the kindred doctrines, which 
dhride Calvinists and Arminians among us, have never 
been agitated in the Armenian church, nor do any opin- 
iOBS exist respecting them. Possibly something may have 
^^eiept into its very oldest writers from St. Augustin and 
oChere ; but almost, if not quite, all its theological works 

entirely scholastic, and probably the Armenian Ian- 
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guage does not contain a clear exhibition of the doctrines 
of grace, out of the Bible. 

According to the rules of the Armenian church, I believe, 
baptism consists in plunging the whole body in water three 
times, as the sacred formula is repeated ; but the present 
mode of administering it in Armenia, we were assured by 
more than one intelligent ecclesiastic, is by pouring upon 
the head of the child, sitting in the font, a handful of 
water in the name of the Father, another in the name of 
the Son, and a third in the name of the Holy Ghost* and 
then plunging the whole Ixxly three times, to signify that 
Christ was in the grave three days. That entire immer- 
sion, and the triple roi)ctition, arc not considered essential, 
however, is proved by the fact, that the baptism of even 
heretical soots who only sprinkle once, is considered valid, 
and persons thus baptized arc not required, as among the 
Greeks, to submit to the ordinance again, on entering the 
Armenian church. We once incpiired of a bishop, what is 
the offtjct of baptism, and were answered, with the greatest 
astonishment at our ignorance, that it takes away original 
sin. The doctrine, however, that all who die unbaptized 
arc thrust immediately down to hell for Adam's sin, though 
firmly \\M by tlie Armenians, has not led them, as it has 
the papists, to allow in urgent cases of lay baptism. The 
ordinance can bo performed by those only who have been 
admitted to priest's orders. Generally it is done, in imi- 
tation of the Jewish law of circumcision, on the eighth 
day, though dangerous illness sometimes hastens it, and 
when no priest is at hand it is postponed. 

The Armenian church holds to the usual number ofsev* 
en sacraments. Baptism, the communion, marriage, ordina- 
tion, and penance have already been remarked upon, in this 
and preceding letters. The remaining two, confirmation and 
extreme unction, also came up in the course of our conver* 
sation with the vartabeds. The former is always perform* , 
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ed at tlie same tine aa baptism ; and consUta in anoiotiiig 
with due ceremony the forehead, and the organa of the 
fire Beoaea, viz. the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and hands and 
feet, with the holy oil. In fact, the sacredneas of that ma- 
terial BO eclipsea every other ceremony of the occasion, 
that, not only haa mtir6n come (o be the common name for 
confirmation, but in the estimation of the vulgar, at least, 
it ia considered as acting a more eliicacious part than even 
the water of baptism, in making the child an heir of heaven. 
It is always conferred by the parish prieat who administers 
Ae baptism, and not, as in the English and Romish church- 
M, by a bishop. — Extreme unction seems not to be uni- 
veiBally practised by the Armenians. One biabop assured 
BB tbftt it is now entirely disused, and a gentleman of infor- 
mUiOD told us, that he had searched for it in vain in the for- 
■ntdanea of the church. Still, the vartabeds this morning, 
IB agreement with some others of whom we inquired, con- 
tended that it is regularly adminiatered at baptism! The - 
reason assigned for so early an application of the last pre- 
paration for death, was, that the Armenians, being a scat- 
tered and oppressed people, liable oAen to die where a 
priest cannot l)e had, it is thought best to secure to every 
one at the commencement of life, what is so absolutely e9- 
•ential to the future happiness of the soul. Probably it is 
united in the ritual with confirmation, especially as both 
BKinsist in anuoiiiting with ineiron. Or rather, I sup- 
pose the Armenian church really has not this sacrament, 
and has only taken some part of the ceremony of confirma- 
tion, and called tl extreme unction, in accommodation to 
papal ideas. It is ni;ver adminiatered at the hour of death. 
You will now perceive, that, as the communion also is al- 
ways given at baptism, four sacraments are then crowded ^ 
at once upon an infant generally only eight days old ; viz. J 
[ baptism, confirmation, extreme unction, and communion I f 
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much less candor than Hovhannes, and had particttlarly 
objected to his liberal concession of the Christian name to 
sach as deny the perpetual virginity of Mary, at leogth 
seemed determined upon dispute, and threw out as'abone 
of contention, an accusation against us of inconsistencj, 
in admitting the crucifixion of Christ, and still not honoring 
the cross. We replied, that the death of Christ as an 
atonement for sin, is indeed the foundation and substance 
of all our preaching ; but we consider that if it be beliefed 
with the heart, the external sign is a matter of perfect 
indifference. At this he only grew warmer, and began 
to assign reasons for its absolute necessity. Determined 
not to be drawn into a heated argument, we reminded 
him that we were not now disputing whether we or they 
are right, but only conversing for mutual informttioa ; 
and then, briefly explaining how the doctrine, that what 
Scripture enjoins must be done and what it does not enjcnn 
is unessential, lies the foundation of all our theological riews, 
we told him that we do not deem this ceremony necessary, 
because it is not ordered in' the word of God. A word or 
two among themselves led them to conclude, that, as the 
Bible does indeed say nothing of the sign of the cross, we 
were beyond the reach of argument respecting it; and nn- 
mediately the conversation assumed a more friendly turn. ^ 
We were happy to have an opportunity, in answer to 
several questions, to describe to them the simplicity of cor 
own religious rites. — Lucas inquired if we say mass every 
Sabbath, or once a month, or only once a year. To meet 
the idea prevalent among them, that the performance of 
mass is the chief duty of a priest, we replied, that our clei^ 
gy preach regularly once or twice every Sabbath ; but tbil 
the elements of the eucharist are never consecrated, ezoept 
when all who are qualified are expected to oomnnuww 
Then, the form described in the Gospel is used : the BUBf 
ister first prays, breaks the bread, and distribu les it; then ^ 
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be prays again, and distributes the wine ; and a hymn, 
sang by all, closes the ceremony. This occurs in some 
places, we informed them, every month, in others once in 
two months, and in others still, once in three months. 
He approved. — Hovhannes inquired if we have the sacra- 
ment of confession. In order to show them, that, though 
we are destitute of this, we have another effectual means 
of preventing unqualified persons from approaching the 
table of the Lord, we replied, that before admission for the 
first time to the communion, every candidate is examined 
as to his faith and practice by certain officers of the 
church, of whom the pastor is generally one. If they ap- 
prove, he is proposed to the body of communicants ; and, 
after sufficient time has elapsed for them to form an 
opinion of his character, he is admitted by vote, and ever 
afterward has a right to commune, without any subsequent 
examination. At the time of his admission, however, be- 
sides a public profession of his faith, he enters into a 
solemn covenant with the other communicants, and they 
also with him, in which is included an obligation to exer- 
cise a Christian watchfulness over the conduct of each 
other. So that each is watching over the other, and the 
pastor over all, and if any one be overtaken in a fault, and 
private admonitions fail to reclaim him, he is brought before 
the church, reproved, suspended from communion, or ex- 
communicated, as they shall determine by vote. We have 
more than once found an account of the organization of 
our churches, though a thing never dreamed of before, 
make a very favorable impression upon Armenians to whom 
we have given it, and such seemed to be its effect upon the 
vartabeds. They only inquired, as we had said that none 
are ever admitted to the communion till they arrive at 
years of discretion, if baptism is postponed in the same 
way ; and seemfid satisfiftd at our reply, that it is generally 
admiiiistere^ the mother is able to attend 
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church* and wynwiimeB earlier if the child is in danger of 
dying. — They alno inquired which way we direct our de» 
fotions. We replied, that, believing Ood to be preeeat 
erery where, an much in the west as in the east, wo nofor 
think of the pointn of the comi>ass when we are about to 
[M'ay. The Armenians, however, they assured as, aro 
always careful to face the cast at the time of prayer; a 
thing which we oflen observed, especially in the positaon of 
their churches. Indeed, so well is that understood to bo 
the point toward which they always pray, that wo have 
more than once known our monlem muleteers, when at a 
loM for the direction of Mecca, inquire of the Armomans 
for thfiir kiblah^ and turning at right angles, begin their 
dcvotiouH. 

Having t)ccn already informed, that the Armenians gen- 
erally lat)or neither on {Saturday nor on Sabbath evening, 
we inquired when, according to their church, the Sabbath 
commencofl. Their reply waH, that, though the troe day 
begiuH and endH at midnight, their canouH forbid labor after 
sunset on Saturday evening, and ader the same boor on 
Sunday evening leave every one to his own inclinations. 
The same rule applien to the great festivals, but the fasts 
are kept from midnight to midnight. They argued the 
corroctnesH of their church, from the expression, * the ere- 
ning and the morning/ in the first chapter of Genesis; and 
from the declaration that Chrint lay in the grave three days. 
For the Armcniuns, and, I believe, the Greeks also, never 
doubt that our Savior aroHC precisely at midnight, and of 
course the first day of the week cannot be included among 
the three that ho was in the grave, unless it begins before 
that hour. Lalmr is now usually suspended on Satorday, 
from the termination of evening prayers, which is generaDf 
a little before sunset. 

They assured us, in answer to our inquiries, that a tioM 
is believed by them to be coming, when the whole voril 
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will embrace Christianity ; and as a proof that it is at 
hand, they declared that the Persians, as a body, are now 
prepared for such a step, were they not afraid of their gov- 
ernment. We suggested that the labors of Marty n had 
contributed to persuade some of that nation of the truth of 
Christianity, and reminded them of his visit to their con- 
vent. They barely said that they recollected his name, and 
went on to affirm, that the moslems are much more ready 
to unite with the Armenians, who are their neighbors and 
well known, than with any foreign missionaries. The 
German missionaries had been preaching, they said, so ma- 
ny years, and still had made no converts, while they had 
baptized, since the war, forty or fifly, who had come of 
their own accord to the convent, and solicited the rite. 
They acknowledged, however, that not very strict qualifica- 
tions were demanded, as, instead of a belief or even knowl- 
edge of all the dogmas of their church, only an acknowl- 
edgement of the trinity, and of the divinity of Christ, was 
required of the candidates ; the latter of which points they 
explained, when questioned by us if a belief in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ was not deemed necessary, as embracing 
the whole character of the Savior. 

The morning passed away in friendly conversation, dur- 
ing which many apologies were made that no more atten- 
tion had been paid us on our arrival, and an invitation was 
given us to dine with them to-day. We accordingly sat 
down about twelve o^clock to a plentiful repast. Trout had 
formed a part of almost every meal we had eaten in the 
convent; and observing it also upon the table now, we in- 
quired from whence they were obtained. They replied, 
that they were from the lake of Sevkn ; and affirmed that that 
lake contains twelve kinds of fish, which succeed each 
other in regular rotation, month by month: this was the 
month for trout ! — ^The visit to the library, our request for 
which in the morning had procured us this interview, was 
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not (orgaiiea, and after dinner, wc won? conducW to it by 
Ilovliuiiiiea. The books were crowded together without 
much order, and though numerous, they doubtless fall far 
tihort of hiu estimate, which waa 16,000 volumes. Among 
them were many manuNcripta ; some bearing marks of con- 
itiderablu anti<]uity, and olhora yielding to none that I hare 
ever Mjcn, in any laiif^iia^o, in l>eauiy. He declared ttiat 
the convent lia» now nu ichool, and that ila press is no 
longDr in operation. 

Prom tlifl library, Hnvliannes invited u* tn liLi own apart- 
ments, and in tlie cnurne t>l' a long RmivnrMtinn, r.nmmuiii' 
cated a variety of information, which I have given dw- 
where. We became much interested in him. He was 
educated hy the Gatholicos, has been with him ever aince 
his appointment to his present office, and is now his secre- 
tary. No other of the monks knows Russian, nor, I be- 
lieve, any foreign language. He doubtless, according to ' 
the fashion of the country, expressed more friendship than 
he felt, but many circumstances convinced us, that he 
really possessed more candor and sense, than is UBtulIf 
found under the cowl of a monk. Me visited us in the 
evening, to request that we would ask him then for any 
additional information we migln desire, as he should Iw 
engaged in the synod to-morrow. When speaking of mis- 
sions in the morning, he had Inmcnled that divisions had 
hitherto weakened the church, and prevented the conver- 
sion of the world ; and now ho voluntarily cxprosse<l great 
pleasure, that the different sects nrt: becoming more friend- 
ly to each other, and that the rt'liKious wars whicli divgrace 
the history of former ages, aic heard of no more, and 
would, in fact, in the present Hiule of the world, be 
impossible. ' It is lime ' said he, ' that those wlio agree in 
the doctrines of the trinity, the divinity of Christ, and the 
atonement, (we feared the latter was Ruggesled only by our 
repeated mention of Jt in the morning,) should no longer 
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be divided by such minor points as fasting and the like/ 
— A tray of beautiful apples, pears, grapes and melons 
fiom Hosep vartabed, in the evening, gave additional evi-» 
dance of a desire to make up for the coldness of our first 
reception. 

After a cup of tea with the vartabeds, we left Echmiad- 
zin on the morning of the 23d of November. Before 
reaching Erivan, I had another attack of the ague and 
fever, which was repeated for two or three days succeeding. 
But with no other remedy than riding, it passed away, and 
we reached Nakhchevan again on the 29th of the same 
month. 



rj:rn:ii xvri 

r M o M N AK tn ttr.v ^N ttt -r r, n M f / . 

ffrirt'^ r'ryHl, AMm« Mir /it lli« K'rvf>rftrfi4-rff 

Wr. I««ft Nnkhrhivith ior 'I'l lin/ ifi |Vr«»», 'rfi fli«i 'M '*f 
llf<r,i'rnU>r. 'f'lM* M^ort^ mI HHil fn/ml imuiil nttiU^ in Uy Vs^j 
JtntHtih nu th«« AriiM, imhI M^r/ll«l, nu ntu.mui Anumtin^t 
r/ity now flM» r.i|MlHl of « ilmtri'.t lA lli«' |rr«rVMifv4t 'rf A'Uff* 

Wf* ffvff(fl'>«l tlifit rofiti , immI t/f<fk \\ii- fhfitS Ut Kti/r)r« Tbft 

Niiklif.h«>v/iri, \iy \HU't, l/r f(irrii-«li im wiIIi n (/iii<k» MHll wi 

WMi' fl^hMrl^«t Mfllfl 10 A. M. Iri firirf h^ WH-: rfftil^Tf Hinfir 
iiill Hi tlfnt hour, w«' /li'MM-nf|f rt irnrfM 'liMh ly ifit/i tlMt nWtt- 
villi, tvliM.lf lif'rf Iff'tWM n Hii> l/rwn nml Mi< riv<'r. It. WM 
l»M|«> Milffvriliw), nimI tli«^ viIIm|/«m ii|Kin If w« r«< f*<W. AflMf 
» rlfff of tw/r niMiikliM, W4> fffiMM-rt tlif ArifM nl hwlf fMM 

If! /fV.|/f/.k, fM>fir ^\l\lll'^tt\^H^\, » lortfom finmwl nftiff )t« 

foinMl'-r, t)M< |fri>MM(t |frirf« ^ roy<il ni r<>r«iH. It«i rrMi'l WftlU 
firi'l flf>«>}f fo4m% f-.oifMlriif-.t<<<l u\ntit Iht* Mi'ifffrii |rriiri^ii|rl<'<i 'ff 
(ortif'n fifiifff, vvomM |/iv«' it nu n\i\tt*ur»ui'^^ of ftri'ni^tti ; \tn4 
if n oior«' fntrorfflflf- lor.'itioff tliuM th«> rrM<r^ l«'vH \t\nUit 
y/h yi/t'fi' ffot hIIow^w) to Mil<«r it, iiml )»tt«i«<'«l tm to tiM* fi'ffjf 
fit tlH' i|tiiinMitiri'> |/roMfM), |Hirlfn|iii n tiMlf tt ititU* Ih'I«^. 
Ili-ri' wiiM no )ii/>ir«>tto, unit only iwn itf thr<'<* fttifinn uittift- 
(/roiin«l, ntMl fi MffM«<riilil<f t'-nt or (W'o ftr/«^rffltfM;iUt<<r| « «;#/fn- 
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pany of half starved traveUers, who were doomed to a 
qaarantine of ten or fourteen days. Karmir-vank (the red 
coaweaU) & monastery of some distinction in the ancieiit 
canton of Koghten,* appeared not far below. It was now 
the residence of the bishop of Aderbaijan, whom we had 
met at Nakhchevan on our first visit. ' 

Our passports had to be examined by the commandant 
of the fcHtress, before we could cross the river, and were 
accordingly sent by the hands of a soldier. He return- 
ed with the report, that a general being there, the ccMnman- 
daiit was too much occupied to attend to them. Thus, 
though there was but just time to reach the nearest village ' 
on the opposite side before dark, we were detained three or 
four hours. We had laid in, too, but a small stock of pro- 
visions in bread and cheese, and the poor people here being 
unable to spare us a morsel, we had the prospect of a hun- 
gry as well as a houseless night. At length the general was 
seen approaching. It was general R. whose kindness in 
previous embarrassments we have already had occasion 
more than once to acknowledge. He expressed much sur- 
prise at finding us so oflen detained, and instantly des- 
patched one of his suite, to see that we had our passports 
immediately. They soon came, but the ferry was so ex- 
tremely awkward, that before all our company and baggage 
reached the Persian bank of the Aras, and were ready to pro- 
ceed, the sun was near setting. Where we landed, about 
a thousand bushels of barley in bags were lying unguarded 
upon the ground. It belonged to the prince, Abbas Mirzat 
who had sent it hither to be passed over the river for a 
market The Russian authorities ordered it to undergo a 
long quarantine before being admitted, and directed him 
to send men to take care of it. Provoked by such a/egu- 
lation, he caused it to be thrown upon the ground, and 

there it had lain for three months when we passed, entirely 

•St. Mart, vol.1: p. 184. 
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expOMd to (he weather, s.nd to the depredations of birds, 
beasts and men. Our muleteer? failed not to nllow their 
borees, to lake their share. We pushed on with ibe hope 
of finding some village before manj hours; but just as the 
last ray of twilight left the horiEon, we lost the path, and 
were consequently obliged to spread our carpels in the open 
tir for the uight The dry gravelly lands, which occupy 
the space between the Aras and ihe mountains on this side, 
afibrd no wood for a fire ; nor would our muleteers, indeed, 
allow one to be built even of weeds, for fear of attracting 
robbeiE ; a caulion which showed us thai we had now left the 
eafelv produced by Russian police. Vic had left its enj- 
burassments and hindrances, loo ; for the Fersitn terrttorT 
opens its arms to every traveller, neither asking him wheiBce 
be comes nor whiilier lie goes. 

Dm. 4. The night proved calm and mUd for Decem- 
ber ID the latitude of 39°. We were up at '2, and started at 
half past S. A. M. Our Persian muleteers had begun, al- 
moet from the moment of crossing the Aras, to spii, and 
throw their curses al the country upon the other side; 
and now, just before sunrise, they stopped the whole party 
to say their prayers, appnrenlly as an expression of their 
satisfaction at finding themselves once more out of the ptil~ 
lated territories of ihc hated Russians. We had, before 
that hour, left the valley of the Aras. Beyond, oor path led, 
with little perceptible ascent or descent, through defiles be- 
tween naked hills, exhibiting hardly a sign of culiiration. 
High mounlains around were covered with suow, the weaib- 
n became raw and windy, and we had no food the whole day 
to brace tu against the cold, and give us strength to ride, 
but the remnants of our bread and cheese, which we had 
taken yesterday morning from Nakhchevan for a lunch. 
Thus we rode twelve homs continuously. 

About 11 A. M. we crossed a fine stream of water, flow- 
ing to the left toward the Aiaa, fiwn a plain on the right. 
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which scri B fertile and contained a number of 

viUages. A draught from the riveT was the only refresb- 
■nent we found here. A ridge of white and gray marble 
succeeded, uid we entered another much larger plain, 
ud 80 marshy that it was now partly covered with water. 
Hera we readied a modem village, called Pery-lcend, at 
kalf past 3 P. M, and sought for lodgings. It was Blled 
whh Kurds, whom the snow had driven from the neighbor 
ing mountains to seeli here for winter-quarters ; and for 
tbu reason, its inhabitants pretended, no good accommoda- 
tions could be furnished ua. We had not yet learned how 
to manage the in hospitality, which the Persians have been 
taught by their government and their religion to practise 
toward foreigners, nor indeed were we acquainted with 
its nature ; and, l>eing too fatigued lo proceed farther, we 
accepted a daric corner in a stiMe, tilled with horses, cows 
and asses, bnd almost suffocating us by its stench. 1 was 
myself, in fact, reduced to such weakness by sleeping out 
in the night, by the chilliness of the weather, and so long a 
ride, upon an empty stomach, in addition to my previously 
enfeebled health, that even a resting place among the cattle 
was acceptable. 

Dec. 5. We spent a miserable Sabbath at Pery-kend. 
A cold rain slotm, and my diseased health confined me to . 
our stable. 

Dee. 6. Our morning's ride lo Khoy was three (ur- 
■akhs. When next able to take notes, I could recollect very 
few oiroumatances respecting it ; and in fact a thick mist 
enveloping every object, limited very much the observations 
ofua both. Almost the whole distance was a plain, and at 
one place a copious spring of warm salt water boiled up in 
a smalt pond hy the aide of the path. As we approached 
d>e city, the fertility of the sod increased, cultivation be- 
came general, and villages were frequent. We viewed the 
plain of Kb l under more advantageous c 
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Dcu rHnrn rnmt Tebriz. The wbele Imb. bclcwed bf 
die santMimling mcFiinUins, is of great esletit. Hvcli of it 
» bn>kei> op b* hiUi of • drr soil, uid not remarkkfak far 
faiiliij ; (hough die;, as well u dte moDnlmiB*, Me 4Bit»- 
ime of the snnbunit and arid ai^Mct oT die meetmrj of 
Tebtix andoTibe nlleyofUie Aras, and aflotd, Hpontfeeir 
riopti^ odes and awelling sommits, Terdant pMUra 9k 
Aoeka and berda. In tiie ncinitr of tfae citj, the plain b 
Bdiemely level, and watered almaH Id excess ; and ib bm^ 
tut fertilii; has not exceeded the realhj. Besides m— ti -- 
ooa gardens which beauli^ it, grain and cotton an eiMB- 
ntdj cultiraied- 

We had hardly dismounted at Kfaoj, before it waa uU 
us that an English ladj had just arrired from Tebriz, ant 
taken lodgings in the same cararanaerai ! Wishing n> 
know if the plagxie was niD at that citT, as reported, we 
infotnied her by a messenger, who we were, and prafnRd 
to call. She replied, that her accommodations were inn 
miKrable to allow her to receiTe a visit without e 
ment, and that abe preferred calling on us. We 
er chair, nor euxA, nor aoything to sit upon, 
carpets spread upon the floor. We betboughl 
the iraiD« of our tandoor, and corerii^ it with a cloak, oK 
ber a seat upon thai. She proved to be French, imleM 
English, and was the person whom other traTcUns li 
mentioned as engaged in insiracting the daughters of 
prince. She has beeo in the country many years, an 
times travelling in the dress of a man, which 
well became ber. 

Dtt. 7. We spent die day at Kboy,'and were 
oonfined, by the cold and dampness of the 
mj feeble health, to the caravanserai. In our aobsBqant 
riait we had a better opportunity to see the ci^. I> 
fbnner times, it belonged to the Annenian proriikoe «f 
TMboongan; now it is cme of the cities of Aderba^ia. 
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Thottgh its , as well as its s* of mud or un- 

i>anit bricks, broad and r* r i e^ , intersected by ca- 
nals with shade trees upo ir I , give it an airiness 
an4 regularity unknown in al st ei other oriental city 
I have seen. It has a lofly 1 \ built bazar, too, that 
would hardly disgrace Cor mti 3. The extreme mois- 
ture of the plain, upon th( level surface of which it is situ- 
ated, combined with the warmth of the atmosphere in the 
summer months, must subject its inhabitants to frequent 
fevers. A son of the prio e royal, named Jihangir Mirza, 
BOW resides here, and governs for his father the district of 
which it is the capital. Its moslem population we heard 
estimated at from 4000 to 7000 families. A distinct sub- 
^b contains about 100 families of Armenians, who have 
two churches and two priests. In the villages around are 
a few more, but nearly all have emigrated north of the 
Arts. 

J^ec. 8. A tolerably well made and perfectly straight 
load conducted us from Khoy, for about two miles in the 
direction of Tebriz, to the principal river that waters the 
j^ain. A double ditch of running water lines each side, 
and waters rows of the sinjid, or silver-leafed willow, which 
form an avenue the whole distance. The sinjid is a com- 
mon tree in all the plains of Aderbaijan which we visited, 
and being invariably planted along the margin of canals, 
never failed to remind us forcibly of the imagery of the 
first Psalm. It produces an insipid fruit, resembling the 
date in form, which abounds in every bazar. About half 
way from the city to the river, a side avenue conducts from 
the road to the country-seat of a khan, in an extensive 
and luxuriant garden of fruit trees upon the side of a hill ; 
which carried our minds away to other countries, where 
protecting governments allow private wealth thus publicly 
to exhibit itself, more frequently than in Persia. The 
river is cr( by an arched bridge of stone. 
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or these omuncuis la the suburb* or Khoj, hOTrever, T 
nixiced nuthing (ht* moToiii): : Tut fog. and rain, ami iIm 
BttlferiNit uf diseaiie itfevenled all obwriation. A TMum of 
ferer ai Khoy had incresMd mjr debiltiy. futA txm imt 
Mrengtb noon faiM. Pain in my back ntadf the motiun 
of my horse intolerable, and I diamounled to walk. Tbus 
1 Cf>ult) proceed bul a few rods, and that only by lh« aid of 
my coiiipaitkin's arm, b^fure treaknoss forced roc lo bi* 
horse again. By aliernatuly ridinj; and walking, bowcTcnr, 
I surcreded with the greaiest difficulty, in rt-aching H«- 
Ji Seid, :) (iirsakhs from Klioy. It was a moiilem villagv, ti 
the entrance of a pass in the mountains, which eondwMs 
lo the lake of Oormiah. A corner of a miserahle atafale 
was the first lodging-place that offered, and tin twM thtt 
(he villagers could be persuaded (o give us. Diitj as il 
wta, I was never e>o glad to reach the best Amerioan bb ; 
nor did ever a fire seem more cheerful than the liiiiiiMg 
cow-dung which was blazing here when we entered. I 
remember no more, for a stupor, which had been graduflf 
increasing during the morning's ride, now completaij ew^ 
came me. I sunk upon the ground, and remained omw 
sciou3 of what passed for two days. Mj companioii ooaM 
not obtain from me an answer to the simplest qiinnlinii. 
nor had I the strength to turn in bed, if that name UMf be 
given to what was under me. 1( was a cloak and a OM^ 
pet laid upon the ground, and made, at length, BODevAifc. 
softer by the addition of some coarse uoiits, jirxKunxi uidk 
difficulty fiom our moalem host. The blench of die cattle^, 
which filled our staUe at night, polluted iho air, and th^9 
lowing of calvea disturbed us. No motives my ci>mpanto^3 
could use were sufficient to procure another Kxim, or e*e^n 
to cause the cattle to be remored fl^in this. And enc^k 
was the dread of ceremonial pollution from ChrisiiaD eo^^ 
tact, that ibe sUghtem convenMnces and atieniious we^r^ 
denied us, or giTU with the graateat reluctance. 0«;sr 
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' fooat even I d in our own diihei, bjr our own 



Oq awtking from my i por, I r 

•Mod «lone ; but wu free 1 er, my I 1 

iru (o inquin how we ihi d i In ;h a i 

tpoL lit. Dwight had ai ipated i and al y t a 
meiMnger lo the English gentl< at 1 iz for v 

we had lettera, to inform them of i ition, and r< 

the aid of a takhtirewan to convey to town. I hope 
nerer lo Icvget the kindnegs of Dr. Neil], the pliyiician 
•od firit aMiBtant of the embassy, ujion that occasion. In 
a rery short time after intelligence of my illnesB reached 
him, he entered our stable, though the distance was u 
hut nrenty or eighty miles. The takhtirnwan also soon 
irrived, ai near as the mountainous road would allow it, and 
aa the 15th, seven days after we reached the village, he 
made arrangements to remove me. The mountains which 
nparats the plain of Khoy from the lake of Oormiah, are 
It this point about two lursakhs broad, and compoeed 
ebiofly of naked sandstone rocks, giving place now and 
(hen lo small lields of grain. Our progress over them was 
dow, and Homewhat diffit ill, owi to the peculiar con- 
Miuction of my carriage. A tai n resemblea a •»• 

dta chair, except that it u by two mules or hoTMS, 

iuiaad of men, requires a n to assume a lying inatead 

of a sitting posture, and is completely closed frcun the 
*nemal nir. It is the only native carriage known lo the 
IVrsians. Had a projei rock, or a stumble of i 

^otae disturbed its balance, i must have been overturned, 
Ud perhaps precipitated lo a great distance. A kind 
^ftvidence preserved me all accidents. As we de- 

fended the farther side, I windows were opened a 
1'oiiwiit to afford me a vii of the lake of Oormiah ; 1 
**(1 no other prospect of tl sonnlry during the remaindet 
^t. II. 13" 
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of our ridr to Tobrix. 1 mlifhi Him yna in tlii* ommnetiom 
Iho obMrration* of Mr. Uwiglu; biii I prKfiir h> iw*I[kiiw 
tbem till onolhor occuujn, wlirn wo both inipocwd Dip 
Mine ground tdiin. Eti|M^laJ1y ri thii. boiiis iho point 
whora ws puami bpyiiiid iIip bounduii)* of uicioui Arcno- 
nla, it t conveiiiaiit Rpot for Ireiktiin Iho iiRrrKlire. Ur. 
Me Neill puwil on bnfurv, laaviii|{ flrilar* wilh the Iwidi 
of tho dil&rnnt cillipeii to RccuiiiRtrxUte un coiufbrttbly ; 
Ud we rawhed Tnbtix in ■ntiii]' on tho IHth of DocArobw. 
Tho Rngliiili ombaMj' lo Iho couii of Peniii, in ordor lo 
bonou tho prince ruy*!, into whom hnndii thn Shah hu ni> 
■ignrHl tlin niiinn|{nni(^ni (rfhiK lonnun roliilionii, bait iu wmI 
M Tebriz. Mr. (Jartvrnght, tlio Engliih eonml goiwrtl m 
ConMantinopIo, had kindly rccommondeduaby iMUrioOol. 
Mc DonaJd the lite ombaMndor, well known u t trtvalkr 
under the name of Kinneir, and to Maj. Willook, fcmcr 
commander of the Enghih forces in Periia. Tb« lUW t» 
ing in the country during the winter, hoepitibly opaood Ui 
houN in town for our rcaidence. To find, after lodgfaif 
■o long in filthy ilabloi, and being redyeed lo the iiitiiM 
ity of weakneaa by diiease, comforiible and well fltralAld 
apartments ready for our reception the moment we uriMd* 
wai more grateful than can be conceived) and dotlbtleie BOB 
tributed much to the reatoralbn of my health. For nto^i 

Other atlentionH, Maj. Wijjock, and hia brotbor Sir I 

Wltlock, former charg4 d'atfnirs, deierre otli aineerMt l^a 
knowledgmentfl. Col. Mc Donald ht<l Ihmi [iiIkii (mm iI^kt- 
world before we arrived ; but Capt. < ^luiplwll, ibcn acliiK-^ 
envoy, treated ua with a hoapitality, tbal nmld liatdly lia^^ 
been exceeded had we been hia own brotbi^ra. He ■'" m 
readily facilitated our proceedinga in i-vcry thing that ^^ 
pended upon hia official capacity; nnd, what wo catct^^H 
«d not the leaat of hia attentiona. he "jH-nnd lii« liouao 
religioua aervicoa on the Babbalh, tnd loik paini to procu^^n 
fbll attendance. Our meetinga utually conniaind of ni^ ar 
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^twenty who ^ our language, and are among our most 
satisfactory recollections of our visit to Persia. While Dr. 
Mc Neill remained at Tebriz, he not only contributed to 
the restoration of my health by his medical advice, but by 
his superior intelligence added much to our information of 
the country. Diplomatic business at length called him to 
Teher&n ; and he was subsequently appointed Resident at 
Bushire, one of the highest offices in the gifl of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. Afler his departure, Dr. Cormick kindly 
took charge of my health. He is the same physician who 
healed M artyn of a similar disease, when he was at this 
city ; and he seemed to have retained the highest opinion 
of him, as a Christian, a companion, and a scholar. Hii 
long experience in the diseases of the climate was of great 
utility to me. Among the gentlemen whose civilities we 
experienced at Tebriz, was Mr. Nisbet, an officer in the 
commissariat department, who together with his wife en- 
tered into our feelings as missionaries, and sympathised with 
U8 in our views of the spiritual wants of the natives of the 
country. In a word, though I have invariably received the 
readiest aid and attention from English gentlemen, whom 
I have met in travelling, none have equalled our friends at 
Tebriz in hospitality and kindness. 

Tebriz is the capital of Aderbaijan, (called also Azerbai- 
jan,) the ancient Media Atopatene, and now one of the 
fttost populous and productive of all the provinces of Persia. 
ItBtands at the head of a plain, which extends about thirty 
miles eastward from the lake of Oormiah. Arid moun- 
tains, without a tree or a particle of vegetation of any kind, 
^d composed of ledges of rocks or gravelly earth, surround 
^ on the east, and exten off on either side of the plain 
toward the west. Thoug , externally the very picture of 
^rrenness, they are said to be rich in mineral substances ; 
^d green, briffht red, and various other unusual shades, in- 
^mingled in i >wn, their prevailing color, convince even 
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the <listu)( observer of tlie presence of some unusual ingre- 
dients. In iron, copper aiid sail, they are known to 
abound. A mine of tlie laiier is wrougbl not far from the 
city, and the river which descends from the mountains on 
the east and llows ihroug'h the whole length of the plain, is 
nroDgly impregnated with it. Armenian history pretends 
that Tebrix, which it usually calls the royal Kanls&g, was 
fbunded in A. D. 34tj by Khosrov First, and nsmed I'a-or^, 
"this revenge," in memory of the vengeance be took upon 
Ardasbecr the tirst Bassanian, in driving bini from Perua.* 
The Persian geographers aseert that it was built by a 
wife or a general of Hartioii e] Rasheed, and named Ttb- 
n'z, " the fever scattered," from i» solubtily.f While Str*- 
bo contradicts both, by mentioning ' in his day Oomo, 
(evidently (he same as the Gazakmt of the fiyzantisM, 
and the Kantsag of the Armenians,) as the roval city of 
Atropatia. In successive ages it has occasioaaJly faUn 
fi>r a time into the hands of the kings of Armenia, tbs 
emperorsof Constantinople, and the Osmanly Sultins; bat 
generally it has belonged to the rulers of Pfrfi.i. Though 
repeatedly overturned by earthquakes, .-ind tI':atroyed by 
wars, it has as often resumed a rank of the tirst importance. 
In the time of the Mogbii] Hoolakoo, Muragba indeed 
eclipsed it, but generally it has been the ca|)itiil of (he 
surrounding region. 

It contains at present, according to ihe estimate of the 
English residents, about 60,000 inhabitants. Extensive 
and populous suburbs around, seem almost to form a part of 
it, as they probably in fact once did. Among them are 
many and luxuriant gardens of fruit trees, in which the ap> 
plei peach, pear, quince, apricot, almond, and grape abound, 
and eontribute to the abundance and variety of its first ba- 
tixt. Numeroas canals run in every direction to irrigate 
thenii and pats the roads by descending in tunnels, so as to 

P. Si C. IS. tOardln, ml. S:p. S33. ' 
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leare the ] el unbroken by the unevenness of bridges. 
The city itself is surrounded by a wall of brick and a fosse, 
' which present some appearance of strength. Its houses 
are a mockery of every idea of oriental magnificence. In 
the style, to which we have found no exceptions since 
entering the valley of the Aras, they are of mud ; built 
either by throwing a handful of that material in a damp 
state irregularly upon another, or by first drying it in the 
form of bricks, and then arranging it in regular layers. 
The streets, except where the English have made a few side- 
walks, as causeys through the mud to each other's houses, are 
unpaved. Not a window opens toward them, nor is hard- 
ly a house to be seen. As you pass along, nothing appears 
bat naked mud walls, broken now and then by an irregular 
opening with a clumsy door. In some cases a doorway of 
burnt bricks indicates some attempt at display ; while fre- 
quently in the gardens of the suburbs, security is more es- 
pecially consulted by making the door of one entire stone. 
Enter, and you find an open yard, used either for a garden, 
or a barn-yard, according to the taste of the owner. The 
house is almost invariably of one story, in order that no 
one, either from his window or his terrace, may pry into 
the secrets of his neighbor's harem ; and generally presents 
a model of the most perfect irregularity. Room is added 
to room successively, as an increase of wives, of children, 
of servants, or of horses makes it necessary to build great- 
er, and all are scattered separately in different corners of 
the yard, or thrown carelessly together so as to inclose 
court with court, according as convenience or chance may 
direct. 

Aside from the Ark^ an enormous ruined tower or castle 
within the citadel, and the splendid and even magnificent 
remains of an old mosk just without the Teheran gate, the 
city contains no public buildings, -ancient or modern, that 
can compen at all for the meanness of its private dwell- 
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ing booses. Maoj of its niosks cover a sufficient extHil 
of ground, but tliey exhibit to the spectator without, hard 
Ij k single Toature of beauty. Eien the miiiaret, that abiia- 
dtBt and sometimes beautiful ornament of ■ Turkish cilj, 
is wanting. Wc saw but one in Tebriz, and thai was 
broken ; in the towns of the sheeiea genetaily, minaieis an 
extremely rue. The cuaTsnserais are numerous and large, 
and the bazare extensive ; but there is notbing in the aiclu- 
lecture of any to attract attention, eic«pt that (he new b»- 
■tit is spacioaa and covered with loft; domes and arches. 
The inhabitants of Tebriz, indeed, exhibit peculiar skill 
in the construction of the doiae and arch. No frames to 
Bapport, or forma to shape them are used. The architect 
guided merely by the eye, and sticking the bricks upon each 
Other as fast as they can be handled, with nothing to upbdd 
them but a cement which assumes almost immediately the 
consistency of sione, gives them a turn of perfect regularity. 
Whatever may ouce have been (he reputation of Tebriz 
for scattering fevers, it baa it no longer. Its winters ue 
not very unlike those of out middle States, and frosts and 
snows are frequent; but its summers are said to beextreow- 
ly loitry, and it has been observed Uiat most English reei- 
denta have at first to undergo the seaeoning of an iniemnil- 
tent The earthquakes which have repeatedly OTetiunted 
it, are still so frequent, that some of the best houses ha?e 
apartments built entirely of wood, fw a refuge from ihcir 
convulsions. One occurred while we were there, which 
prostrated a wall of some length. 

The causes that have ranked Tebriz among the places, 
which have been proved by a succession of ages to be con- , 
venient, under almost every combination of circumstaDces, 
lor the location of important cities, are numerous. Among 
them doubtless is the fact, that it is in the heart of a large 
and fruitful region. But-the principal i«, that in it nalurftt- 
ly centres an extensive trade. Its basara are very ext«»> 
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siTe, and constantly bo thronged that one can with difficulty 
work his way through them. Yet with the exception of a 
few silk goods wrought from materials raised in Mazan- 
derfcn, it is the seat of no important manufacture; and 
even they are all the work of domestic looms. Nor do its 
shops generally exhibit any thing but the productions of 
eoramon mechanics, and merchandise of inferior value. 
Enter the magazines of its caravanserais, however, and 
you will find them stored with the riches of India and the 
skill of Europe. It is as a thoroughfare of commerce that 
Tebriz is distinguished. At nearly equal distances from 
the Indus, the Persian gulf, Constantinople, and the marts 
of Russia, it has commercial relations with all. Merchan- 
dise to the amount of 600,000 tomlms, (about $1,800,000,) 
passes from it annually over the Caspian sea to Astrik 
khan. The costly goods of Kashmccr and the East are 
brought by its merchants from the region of the Indus, 
and exchanged in the bazars of Constantinople for the 
manufactures of Europe. While some of the productions 
sent to India by the British East India Company for the 
Persian market, find their way hither from the ports of the 
Persian gulf; and the productions of Arabia are brought 
from Bagdad. 

The whole of this trade is in the hands of natives. Not a 
European mercantile house exists at Tebriz, nor has England, 
after all her splendid embassies, to this moment any commer- 
cial treaty with Persia. The nearest attempt at direct com- 
merce with the country, which she has recently made, is 
the appointment of a consul at Trebizond, with liberty to 
trade. He has already an agent at Erzroom, and contem- 
plates the establishment of a branch at Tebriz. Should it 
prove an advantageous channel for introducing English 
nanufactures, probably they will pursue it in preference to 
the circuitous one now taken. Distance is in favor of it, for 
the Tebriz market at least ; for, while from Bushire there 
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u B Iind cuiiogc or l!XN) miles it an cxpcnM of from len 
\a tbirteon (omJiii* ihc load ; Ttcbi/onil ic only nbout half 
ta fu, uiJ the earring rrom thence but hair u dcu. 

The uncetlled oiKurc of the rereian govcrnmeDt, how> 
ever, threateni still, as it has done for tgut, to tieler foreign 
merchaniit frain risking large depota of mrrchandisc io the 
eountr;; aiid the di)ipo«itioii, now so strongly msnifosUid 
by the native trailers, to import their own goods &om ex- 
tCOMTe foreign markets aflbrding the chance of an advui- 
ttgcmiB aelectioa from large asaortmenls, will render (be 
Buccessofany foreign establishment, which may attempt to 
briug merchandise to them, at least dotibtful. At any rate, 
a mercaniiie firm that shall extend il» brancliirs do farther 
east than Trebizonit or Erzroom, can expect to do nothing 
in the Peritiaii trade. For the merchanta of that country 
will never elop at a small magazine in either of tbom 
places, so long &s a little more time, which they know not 
how to value, and the distance nf a few hundred milee, 
which it costs them almost notliing to travel, will bring 
them to the extensive depots of Consiautinople, which bars 
to long fiimished them with goods to the amount of manjp 
hundred thousand tomans annually. 

The principal circumstance thai has attracted the sttco- 
lion of EuTopcana toward Tebriz, is ila having been Ibr 
many years llie residence of Abbas Mirza, the prince roy- 
al of Persia. Such flattering accounts were given by tra*- 
ellera of his talents and liberality, when he first entered upon 
the duties of public life, that the world expected from him 
important reforms to improve the political, if not the religi- 
oua cDodiiion of bis countrymen. He was marching with 
hia army to a distant pnri of the empire during our visit, tnd 
we had no oportuniiy to sac him. 'Die accounts we beanl 
of him, however, disappointed us much, (a regard to masj 
European innovations, indeed, he excels his counlrym 
in ihut freedom from prejudice, by which many of Ibem a 
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distinguishes from the Turks. His religious views, too, 
are liberal, and his practice tolerant. But with his liberali- 
ty, he is also immoral, indulging in drinking and other spe- 
cies of dissipation. So long as he had an able prime minis- 
ter, his defects, as a ruler, were less apparent. But now, not 
only does he show himself possessed of the most perfect du- 
plicity, but of a weakness which places him under the 
control of an unprincipled man, who has only to intoxicate 
him, to carry the most unwelcome point. 

With the characteristic avarice of his family, he makes 
the heaviest exactions from hia province that can be home, 
and adopts arbitrary and objectionable modes of collecting 
them. We met at Tebriz Jaafer Kooly khan, a chief of 
the powerful tribe of Afshars, and one of the first of the 
Persian nobility, who had been deposed from the office of 
governor of Maragha, which he had long held, merely be- 
cause another had offered a larger tribute than he was pay- 
ing or would pay. In other instances also has he virtually 
sold similar stations to the highest bidder. The officers 
under him are not restrained from flagrant abuses. It 
was reported, at the time of our visit, that the governor of 
Tebriz had leagued with the principal thieves in town for 
a share of their booty. Justice is known to be perfectly 
venial. A gentleman informed us that he once, for an ex- 
periment, brought a cause before the chief judge. For his 
gratification or to pay him for his trouble, in compliance 
with the customs of the country, a small present was giv- 
en ; but the opposite party offered higher, and the gentle- 
man's claims were negatived. In a word, moral principle, 
pc^tical uprightness, and the rights of the subject, are sub- 
jected to the dictates of sensuality, ambition and avarice. 
And none, permit me to add, but those whom skepticism 
leads to forget the benefits that Christianity confers up- 
oo man, oncrht ever to have expected any other result, 
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under the infliiraee of the fUw wid eormpl ral^iaD of 
Mecca. 

Thn princ« hu indeed long nieceedod in prewrring ihe 
public peace in his prorince. Open roblwry, with ocea- 
sionnl exceptions on the borders of the Kurdiah mouniuiw, 
in unknown ; and the personB and properly of foreigoen 
■Tc perfectly enfe. Itut it m on interesting question, whetb- 
er the dcnih of the Shah may not, any day, break up aU ibe 
bundatiouH of pulilic order and aecurity. The order of 
miccciiaioa haa hitherto be«n wo perfecdy unsettled in Per- 
tia, that at the death of a Shah, wJiuever is ntroni; enoufb 
heaitatcs not to sfpire to the throne ; and u|ion such occv 
sions, rival parties hate oflen irolwued their hands in each 
other's blood, and brought upon the nation all the evila of 
complete anarchy. In the present instance, the nze of tbc 
royal family mnkes the number of candidates unosaaUf 
large. Abbas boa the advantage of all the others, in btr- 
tng been nominated (othe eucccstiion by his father, eecored 
in it, 03 is understood, by a treaty with Russia, aod 
entrusted li!<r a long time with the organization of the 
whole regidar army of the realm. But an army is of li 
use, when want of punctuality in payment estranges h 
affections from its leader, as in said to be the caae with h 
The Rusflians would perhaps not hinder an insurrection, 
that might give them occasion to interfere, and pick «> 
of the richest jewels from the crown ihey dispoi^ed of And 
as to the father's wishen, few of hia sons, probably, will 
regard them, aficr death shall hare stripped him of liia 
power. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

T E B R I Z . 

Number and political condition of the Armenian! of Tebriz — Their moral 
character — Their education — Festival of the Purification — Bishop Israel 
— Hii preaching — Conversation with him — Armenian way of salvation— 
Motlemi of Aderbaij&n not of the Persian race— Persian civility, and 
fidaehood— Slight prejudices against European customs, with high ideaa 
of ceremonial purity — Fondness for religious discussion, with bigotry or 
■keptieism. 

DiAA Sir, 

I HAVE already informed you, upon the authority of the 
ex-bishop of Aderbaijan, that, at the close of the late war, 
9000 Armenian families emigrated from this province to 
the Russian territories. He also assured us, that there 
remained behind 2500 families, and that 50 or 60 families 
of the emigrants had returned; and I am inclined to credit 
him, rather than the present bishop at Tebriz, who declared 
that there are now not a thousand Armenian families in 
^ the province. The number of families of that nation in 
the city itself, is not greater than 60 or 70. They have a 
ohurch, which is served by four priests. 

The political condition of the Armenians of Tebriz is 
peculiar. When the prince found so many of their nation 
inclined, at the close of the war, to avail themselves of the 
protection of Russian laws by emigration, he promised 
all who would remain, the privilege of an English governor. 
Maj. Hart, who then commanded the English forces here, 
was consequently appointed to that office; and was clothed, 
for their government and protection, with very extensive 



pnwof*, whioli the jiriiiui liu alwayi lielil inridlable. Dpan 
lIiR (locnwu Mf tlint Ki-ntlninaii, in It^tlH), Dr. Corinich mu 
prartiW uiMiu, b; ihe aitliciiiuiont of tlic p(io|ili>, I IwlMtV. 
U Willi u by llin mjUMt of th« priDco, to ■c.oi'pt the ip- 
fioinliiMTnt. lie hnld it whilo we were ihern, and however 
much iio wu troubled b^ tlw bad conduct of the Artnita^ 
Mia, ho Dover coiDplaiititil of want uf countenance froa tlw 
prince, in proirctinK tltom Ihini tncnk-ni opproMioti tnd 
KbUM. Ilia authority diil nut extend l>eyond the city. 89 
well GonvincM), indeed, ia the prince of the valne of Uk 
Aruwnian aubjecla, that. bcaidoM tbi* important prifiloc*, b» 
alau takea pniiii to keep tlieir pritMn in hia iiitereaL Tbn 
he g'tnm tli«m a re([ular aalary, wo wnre naaurcd ia na* 
iruo; but thiiy uccaBicinatly TiT.nivd from him auita of 
clothing, anil iithcr valuable prurwnlN. 

or tliu moral rlinraclcr <if tbc Arnioniana of Tobril, w« 
received iha wumt improiwion, 'I'hoir pricala are unprioei- 
plod liireliiiKR, and bfaidan other irregiiiariliea ore ginn tt 
much wine. The poojiln arc acr.uiied of the baaeat ingrU^ 
lude. 'I'hci Englioh, out of roKard to their profoMtiii llw 
aame roligion, have alwaya done much to protect llieBit bu 
hare received no thanlia. Particularly did thoy, when tlM 
Ruaaiana were marchiuK upon 'I'cbrix, tako many into tbeir 
familiea aa aervanta, niort^ly to duftind their li*(?a fVnm tlw 
rage of the mordorna, wlin HUii|H>ctvd them of acting aa aptea. 
Letter! from theae aainu ix^riKinii were etlrrward intercept* 
ed, declaring to the Kiuwian* that ihny would havo belpad 
them to enter the city much wxiiiRr, had not the Bn^M 
prevented their giving the proper iritbrmation. One dqi, 
we were informed, iho kaim-makiim, (lieutenant of dit 
princr) warned the embaiwador to caution the Gnffliah Id 
keep all their aervanta within doom, aa every other Ann^ 
nian waa lo bo alain that night. Not only waa the cautko 
tpmi, but Kngliah Kcrgeanla were alalionod a« aentinelt A 
»i\ the tvenuea to the Armenian (juarter, to pretvnt 




1HBIR MOBAI, CHjIKACTBR. 

u.E ui^Ai Jay a pi \ obta from 

the kaim-niakam that they be c d. And 

jet they conducted then a » of the 

KuHf^iana, in siicli a manner, I to i >id t - i ence 
was one reaeon why the E 1< the i thout 

having a doubt that the An a are > ; all the 

ingratitude implied in thie , it is a < la wheth* 

er the fact, that the Engii could , but be d as 

tinung expreaely to uphold the wer of tl oppre , 
which the Russians were em iri to humble, n t 
not naturally make them its victii in diahonesty tney 
are even below the moalema. For want of a better Arme- 
nian servant, we were forced to engage one who was 
known to have stolen his master's carpets when the Rus- 
siana entered Tebriz, and who, according to his own con- 
fession, had regularly overcharged his market bills to the 
amount offour or five tomans, (about $13 or $15,) a month. 
His former employer aaaured us, that he could give no bet- 
ter character to five or six other Armenians who had served 
him ; and the oldest English resident in the place thought 
that, considering the habils of hia counlrymen, we ought 
not for such conduct to reject him, 

Faithfulnesa to the charge imposed upon me demands a 
word upon another point of moral character, which I would 
viltingly leave concealed In the dark parts of the earth, 
where it is BO grossly developed. Concubinage may be prac- 
tised in other countries, by such as are cast out of the pale of 
all decent society, without implicating the moral healthiness 
of public aentimcnt. But here it exists under circumstan- 
ces, which plainly show the mass of the Armenian community 
(o be infected with ita corrupting influence. Public opinion 
does not frown upon it. Parents even sell tlieir daughters 
into concubinage; and not only, we were assured, are 
tfaeae victims of luat admitted to the communion and the 
other privili [es of the church, as good Christians, but 

TOb. II, 14 * 
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their priests have been found to share in the gain, 
sad state of morals does not exist anxmg the AimenMow 
of Tebriz alone. In Erzroom, Eri?^, and Nakhfihsfis, 
Armenian parents have been known to sdl their daii|^ 
ters, for the same criminal purpose, for a limited Ibbb. 
The opinion was expressed to us by a Christian a hmx w mt 
that polygamy even, though not common, ezislB ■■oiq} 
the Armenians. He believed, though he knew of no 
instance, that priests might be induced by money to 
marry a man a second time, knowing that he had already 
one wife ; and that the connivance of the bishops mighl be 
secured by the same means. 

We had been informed at Nakhchevan, by the fcnner 
bishop, that the Armenians, before their emigrattoot had 
nothing in the whole province of Aderbaijan deserving the 
name of school ; only a few children being here and theie 
taught to read. The same statement was confirmed aft 
Tebriz, in reference to their present condition ; widi the 
additional fact, that not only are the conmioo pMpb 
extremely ignorant, but many even of their leaden lNff| 
not the knowledge of letters. In Tebriz, Mr. Pfisbet kal J 
recently made a benevolent effort to procure the flstaklirih .: 
ment of a school. Promises were obtained of a hatm fe 
the teacher and school, of thirty or forty scholars aft 
half a toman to two tomans per annum, and 
presents of grain and the like. Fifty or sixty toaAoB, 
ly enough for the teacher's salary, were thus pledged, md 
Mr. Nisbet engaged to aid in supplying the defieieney. 
He applied to the missionaries at Shoosha for a teacber« 
and no prejudices were manifested against receiviDg one 
firom that quarter. There seemed to be even a willingiMM 
to concede, that the Scriptures alone should be made dht 
standard of the religious instructions to be given. But JHt 
as the necessary documents were alx to be signed, dM 
cholera broke out, and diminished fed Ae ii^ 
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habitants, ana me project had not been resumed. We 
a[^ied to their present English governor to know how he 
would regard a missionary school for the Armenians, and 
were gratified to receive a fiill espression, not only of his 
own opinion of its desirableness and prospect of ntihty, but 
sIbd of his decided belief, that no prejudices against it 
miuld be felt by either laity or clergy. 

On the 25lh of Febuary, (13ih of Feb. old style,) being 
informed that an important ceremony was to be performed 
in the church, we attended at the hour of erening prayer. 
In the yard before the main door, a concourse of people 
stood around a quadrangular space, in the centre of which 
was a pile of dry brushwood. A priest read service upon 
the door-3lcp, wliileaman by his side enforced silence upon 
a parcel of boye, ly an occasional box on the ear. Oppo- 
site these odiciatora sat a bishop in state, with a vartabed 
<H two by his side. A plate for contributions, filled with 
nai tapers, was circulated among the crowd, and each one 
u be put in hia money took out a taper, which was soon 
lighted. The bishop, supported by two vartabeds and a 
I number of priests, repeated a prayer on the four sides of the 
t bnuhwood ; then, afler a word of exhortation, the by-stand- 
flis, especially the boys, pitching over each other, plunged 
(heir tapers into it, and it was soon in a blaze. While 
prayers were still chanted over it, some relighted their ta- 
pers at the risk of being scorched, others scattered about 
the burning brands, one leaped through the blaze, and all 
seemed in the highest glee. It was the eve of the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin ; and with such profane mockeries do 
the Armenians generally introduce that festival. In some 
places the fire is luilt within the church. 

Vou will perceive, that, as the virgin, according to the 
laws of Moses, must have presented herself for purification 
forty days a""' the birth of her son, the Armenians do not 
agree with the Latins or Greeks, in the time of eel- 



ebrHling the nativity nr our Savior. They have in fad re- 
tained the cuBtom, whicli anciently prevnilcd extensively in 
the east, of obKcrving Chri»Uniut on the Gth of Januaiy.* 
The baptisni of Chrint h also celebrali'd on the same day, 
and in token of it a cross, to wliich they conceive the Sa- 
TJor to be in»cparnlily imiled by itti consecration, is plunged 
in water previously bleased, with much porap and ceremo- 
ny. In regard to most of the great festivals, not connect- 
ed with Chrietma«, the Armenian coleuilar agrees with tlic 
Greek. 

The biahop who officiated on this occasion, we met sev- 
eral times during our delay at Tebriz. His name waa 
Israel. He was formerly bishop of Alhagh, a mmall difitrJct 
in the Kiirdisit mountains between Salmus and Joolam^rk, 
which, under the name of Aghpag, was formerly a canton 
in the Armenian province ofGorJaik. Tlie convent which 
he occupied btara the name of the aposile Bartholomew, 
who, if we may believe Armenian tradition, was martyred 
on the spot whore it 8tand8.t He was offended at the 
cfTortx of the Russians to induce tlie Armenians to emi- 
grate, and Beems to have obtained the deserted bishopric 
of Aderbaijan as his reward ; for he assured us that he was 
now sole bisliop of the whole province. Though his man- 
ners partook of Kiirdiah roughness, we were glad to team 
tliat he maintains a good private character, and is not op- 
posed lo the improvement of his people. Vivian's Three 
Dialogues, lately printed at Moscow for the German mis- 
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sionaries, was circulated among his flock while we were 
here, with his approbation ; and his treatment of us was 
always friendly, and destitute of any sign of jealousy. We 
found few ecclesiastics better acquainted with the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the church, and his readiness to commu- 
nicate furnished us with considerable accurate information. 
There was a tinge of Romanism about it, however, which 
made us suspect that he had sat at the feet of some papal 
emissary. Though exact in his knowledge of canonical 
doctrines and ceremonies, his ignorance of every evangel- 
ical idea seemed complete ; and he exhibited, with unusual 
candor, that pharisaical state of mind, which the religion of 
the oriental and papal churches tends so strongly to create. 
He had, at a previous interview, invited us to attend mass 
at his church, and we accordingly went the next morning 
afier the ceremony just described. Observing us soon after 
we entered, he invited us to a position next himself, by the 
platform in fi-ont of the altar designed for the officiators at 
morning and evening prayers. He is distinguished among 
his brethren for preaching, and, either in compliance with 
his own disposition, or to gratify us, who had had one or two 
conversations with him on this important duty of the clergy, 
he gave us a sermon this morning between prayers and the 
mass. In the absence of a pulpit, a chair was placed for 
him in front of the altar, and a rich carpet spread before it. 
Chairs were also offered to us, but we declined them, and 
took our seat among the audience on the floor. His sub- 
ject was the proper observance of the fasts; and his 
thoughts were probably unpremeditated, and of little value. 
But his manner was striking. He commenced sitting, and 
that seemed the posture which he chose to maintain, but 
the animation of delivery frequently called him upon his 
feet, and urged him forward to the edge of his carpet, 
with a fine effect. No tone marred his enunciation, nor 
any stiffiiess his gestures. It was nature that spoke and 
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acled ; and nature indeed in too undisguised a form except 
Ibr these regions. Violent actions ; *arie<l, often higli 
keyed and passionate tones ; and significant contortions of 
the coanteninc«, expressed his sentiments more clearly than 
the words he ullcred, and would have astounded a more 
polite audience, as the ravings of madness. But herp. 
where ercrj man is accustorncd from infancy to be kicked 
and flogged into hix duty, all was in place, and was needed. 
He took occasion in his remarks to reprove the boys who 
had sported with the bonlire yesterday, by accusing them 
of bringing tipon their church the ridicule of the foreigners 
wiw were present ; and, as if unable otherwise to expnm 
his feelings, he actually spat at them in contempt. AU hii 
violence of action, however, failed of fixing the KtleDtion of 
bis audience. The women were repeatedly engagad ib 
lotid talk ; once, conversation seemed to be genera] throaglk 
out the bouse ; and the boys, stationed near the altar far 
the purpose of aiding in the performance of prayers, man*' 
fested such a constant disposition to play, that he was ohm 
constrained to order them, in a rage, to be Bileneed Iqr 
flogging. This was the only Armenian sermon we had an 
of^rtunity to attend, and in fact the only one we heard <^ 
except at Shoosha, during our whole journey. 

The bishop invited us, during prayers, to take a cop of 
tea with him; and after sermon, which was rathw loo?, 
we followed him to his rooms. In piisaing out of the door, 
he stopped a moment to say a prujcr over two corpses, that 
were laid there in preparation ftir burial. The ceremony 
was ended by placing an uncorisr-cratfd wafer upon the 
head of each. The intbrmatiori elicited by our converss> 
tton this morning, and by aeveral 'Xlicra which we had with 
the bishop, is given in different conucciion.s elsewhere, and 
need not be repeated. At our fir.^t interview, howevw. 
srane topics were discaiaed worthy of a distinct notice. 
W« were inbodneed to bim, by Mr. Nisbet, as priests 
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from tb« New World ; and his curiofiiiy immediately suget- 
ted many questions respecting our ecclesiastical polity and 
doctrines. We replied that we belonged to the American 
church; acknowledged no subjection to the pope; and 
were under none of the churches of the Old World. He 
inquired whether we had bishops of our own; and on 
lotrning that, though there are a few in the country, 
most of the people are not subject U) them, he wondered 
where our priests could get ordination. We informed him 
that an assembly of priests f>er(brms the ceremony ; and 
met his astonishment at the irregularity of such a course, 
and his inquiry how priests can make priests, by asking, 
if bishops, in his church, can make a Catholicos who is 
greater than they, why cannot priests make a priest, who is 
their equal ? In this case only, during our journey, wa« 
fiuch an objection made by an Armenian to our clerical 
orders, and our answer silenced, if it did not satisfy, the 
objector. In other cases surprise that we have only priests 
and deacons, was uniformly removed by a reference to 
the commonly acknowledged fact, that in the Armenian 
church all above deacons belong to the general order of 
priests. The idea of a^iosioJical succession we never 
heard started, except as implied in the question of the 
bishop upon this occasion. 

He seemed reluctant to believe that we were not papists, 
and assured some of the company, even after we had ex- 
pressed in strong buiguage our abhorrence of the pope, that 
we were connected with the llomish church. While we 
were protesting against such a mis-apprehension of our 
sentiments, a visitor, who seemed better actpiainted with 
western theology than his bishop, inquired whether we 
were Lutherans or Calvinists. We consented to bear the 
latter name ; and still the bishop, unable to conceive that 
we should not belong to some sect within the range of his 
polemic theology, wont on to ask if we were not followers 
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of Arius, or Nestorius. We reniinded hun, that after 
whai wc had said in a prcvtuus part of ihv couTersaiion 
respecting the divinity of Christ, he might ha*e omiiled the 
name of Ariua ; and aa to Ncstoriua, we had uo connection 
with him and no acquaintance with his «ect. Not content- 
ed witli our bare assertioa, be plied us with tjuestions abost 
the virgin, and was at once convinced, bjr our lax notions 
respecting her perpetual virginity, that we had imbibed the 
heresy of Nestorius. We explaiaeii, that it was a pmnt to 
which we attached no importance, and that, so far aa we 
knew, il had never been agitated among us. ' Why,' said 
he, with great astoniahment, 'you are priests! what hive 
you to preach about when points like this are deemed un- 
important ? ' ' The fundamental doctrine of the go^l,' we 
replied, * the death of Christ for the sins of the world, and 
the way of salvation through him. Certainly that is of 
mfficient importance to be preached.* We then proposed 
to him the direct question, ■ What must wc do lobe saved!' 
He answered, as if we had asked a very unnecessary 
question, ' Why, we are saved already, and need only cob- 
fess, do penance, and commune, and we shall go to heav- 
en !' — His conversation assumed tliis argumentative char- 
acter, only at our Srst interview ; for at the next we directly 
declined all dispute, and he thus expressed his own ab- 
horrence of it ' Vou see,' said he, pointing to the colored 
glass in the window of his apartment, ' the rays of light, 
by passing through different panes, are cast in shades of 
red and green and yellow upon the floor, and yet they all 
come &oin the same sun, and are light still ; so with (he 
different sects, they all hate one origin, and ought to fed 
that they are still Christian hreihreii,' 

The reply of the bishop to the momentous questioo, 
'What must we do to be saved?' was dictated by the doc- 
trines of his church ; and is, in susbtauce, the same tb&t is 
received by every oue who goes to confess his sins in the 
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€ar of his ^ Let us examine it in detail. The sins 

from which we need to be saved, are considered to be of two 
general kinds, QrigincH and actual, Adam's fall brought 
all his posterity under the dominion of Satan, to be led 
ci^>tive by him at his will. From this original sin, or in 
other words, this captivity to Satan, the consequence of the 
first transgression, Christ died to deliver us. The medium 
appointed for the application of this salvation to individuals, 
is baptism. All who are baptized, therefore, are saved 
from the Satanic dominion brought upon them by the orig- 
inal sin of Adam, and lefl at liberty to work out their sal- 
vation by serving God, or to secure their destruction by 
serving Satan, acccording to their own voluntary choice. 

But if, after having thus received our share of the salvs- 
tion of Christ, we choose again the service of Satan by the 
commission of actual sin, what can we do to be saved t 
We are directed, not to the intercession of our * Advocate 
with the Father,' nor to his blood, which *cleanseth as 
from all sin;' but to the confessional of the priest, and to 
his absolution. Without confession, no forgiveness is to be 
expected; but with it, it is sure upon two conditions. 
Hearty contrition for having committed the sins confessed 
is one, and making satisfaction or amends for them is the 
other. The former, it is to be feared, is almost universally 
little insisted on by the priests, and neglected by the peo- 
ple. In prescribing the appropriate satisfaction for partio- 
alar sins, lies all the difficulty which the confessor experi- 
ences in the cure of souls. To aid him, sins are divided 
into mortal, and venial. The former are embraced under 
seven general classes, viz. sins of pride, envy, anger, slotfa, 
covetousness, gluttony and lasciviousness ; and are consid^ 
eied as deserving the eternal punishment of hell. The 
Ittter are not so exactly enumerated, and are deemed not 
fttal to the soul. The kinds of satisfaction, too, though 
▼ou u. 15 
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muiy, arc cirefullj amogod inUi three classes, riz. fitM- 
io^, prajct, and chaiitj. 

In *icw of this code of crimes and punishmcnis, which, 
in the books of the church, is subdivided and explained 
with all the minuteness of a civil statute-book, the priest 
aits in judgment upon the sins confessed, and condemns 
the penitent lo wliichsoefer kind of satisraction seems their 
most appropriaie retribution and best antidote ; and prc^r- 
tions the length of the fast,", the number of prayers, or the 
tUDOunt of charity, to their enormity. The cflecl of this 
salisfaction, or penance, is supposed, in theoiy, lo be three 
fold : la give evidence of sincere contiiUon for sin ; to 
chasten and correct the evil propensities from which sin 
originates; and lo be accceptcd by God as a substitute for 
the retribution of eternal torment in hell. In practice, ti 
degenerates into a set of mere external heartless obserr- 
■nces. The priest, having thus sat in judgment upon ifae 
ains of his fellow, and sentenced him to a mock retribution, 
ends his impious assumption of the prerogatives of God, by 
pronouncing pardon and the absolution of all connection 
between tite sinner and the guilt of his sins.* This act of 
abaolutioQ declares the penitent to be again made capabia 
of enjoying the benefit of his good works, and he starts 
afresh to merit heaven, by fasting, alms-giving, pilgrimages, 
masses, the communion, and other similar ceremonies. 

Soch i.s a brief, but tolerably complete view of what 
the Armenians are told iliey must do to be saved. It ia 
not a system of salvation by grace in Christ, for it looks not 
to liim for pardon ; nor of salvation by good tforis, for it 
depends not upon morality for acceptance with God ; but of 
salvation by ccrononits, for it makes ihe observance of su- 
perstitious rites a set-off against a life of sin. It neglects 

• In tliii account nT IIk Amieninn waj of nIratHW, I have cIohI; tii- 
lowcd tbe AmKiw-TurkuL Caiecbwi. nlrendf npweiUy quoicd. S<e p. 

ts.<>. 
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eqdilljr the and would send men to 

heaven without an atonoi , 1 without morality. In 
one respect, however, tho A :hurch is behind the 

popal, in its attempts to work < a way to heaven of its 
own contriving. It has r c od any groat reservoir 

of the superogatory merits of ( 1 the saints, the key 

of which is lodged with an • hly vicegerent of heaven, 
empowered to dole them out at ] e to whomsoever is 

so rich or so fortunate as to obtain 1 favor. In other 
words, it knows nothing of the whole system of indul' 
genres. 

It did not enter into our plan to make many inquiries re- 
specting the Persians, nor do I rleem it important to publish 
all that we actually learned reftpocting them. You may 
wonder, indeed, that I call the monlems of this province 
PerBtam ; for, with the exception of the Kurds on the west 
and south, they are all of the Turkuh race, and speak the 
Turkish tongue. A few at 7'ijrkman-chai, in the direction 
of Teheran, though they have now no connection with their 
brethren farther east, have retninod the particular name of 
Tijirkm^n. Tlu; rest are of the same mixed descent, from all 
the Turkish tribes tliat have overrun this region since the 
days of Toghrul, as t}io«e to whom your attention has been 
already directed to the north of the Arns, ^nd they speak 
the same dial(;ct of Turkish. PcjrHian is spoken by none, 
except as a foreign language. — Hut you must remember 
that Persia \n inhabited by a ' mingled people,* and the title 
of Muloolc'cUawmff or kingn of the nations, once given by 
the Arabs to its Hassan ian kings, would 1k) perfectly appro- 
priate to its present rulers. The fixed inhabitants of towns 
and villages in almost every part, except the provinces 
bordering uixni Turkey and the Caspian, speak the Persian 
language ; and among them doubtless are the remains 
of the ancient Persians, though they have also a large 
tmount of Arabic and other blood. But the Persian! hive 
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almost always been B subject ract^ ; nnd now tlin citizen 
and the peasant hold a less hongrable rank tlian the nomad. 
Between seven and eigtit hundred tliousaiid of tlie inhab- 
it(tiit»of Persia still live in tents; and while not one of 
th«in 13 or the Persian language, tlie^ Turnish the flower of 
her army, and the pride of her nobility. Turkisli. Arabic, 
Kurdish, and Loorish arc their native tongues. The Shah 
himself is of a Turkish nomadic tribe. If we would con- 
fine the name of Persian to those who are of the Persian 
language, therefore, we must deny even to the sovercigti of 
the country his title of citiiensbip. The title of /•crsion. 
however, is one of which he is ignoranL The Peieians 
do not acknowledge the name we give them Kod Ibtit 
eonntry. Fori, or Parsistan, from which it is derivodt ia 
known to them only as the province of which Shiriis is the 
capital. Iran is now, and has been from the earliest agM. 
the indigetious name of the whole kingdom. Their nogb- 
bors, the Turks and Arabs, call it, with genuine Orscia 
arrogance, the land of Ajem, or barbarians. W» han 
perpetuated the mistake of the ancient Grecians, and iA*U 
probably continue to regard it aa needing correction lea, 
than many of the errors which ' lying Greece ' has told na 
in history. WhUe we persevere, therefore, in extending the 
name of a province over the whole realm, I see no objee- 
tion to applying it also to the whole nation, oral least to 
all who profess the national religion, sc vls lu include the 
moslems of Aderbaijan. 

Though Persian is not the native hmguape of the moe- 
lems of Aderbaijan, however, it is apokon by many. It is 
the language of trade and of govern iik'iii, and is familiar 
to some even of the lower orders in tL>»'ri^. It shares with 
the Arabic the attention of all who iiijoy the privilege of 
■ebools; and they are many in Persiii. We were assured 
by an extMuive and acute observer, that the Persians set 
au'example to «»n Christian nations, in the extent of com- 
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inoD edncD judged that two thirds of the males 

con lead. There are a few sehoota onl; for females ; but 
in every village, except the smalleat, there are at least two 
moBahs, one of whom acto as a teachei for boyo. In tome 
ostaaces j^cntJemen of wealth 'employ private inatructors, 
and then the children of their servants and slaves, as well 
as their own, enjoy their iDstructiona. Generally schools 
are kept only in raosks; and those who teach them are al- 
WBy8,'etther really moliahs, or are ranked with them; the 
profession. of schoolmaster being regarded as a branch of 
(he priesthood. The objects of education are religion amd 
busineaa. The firet is provided for by learning to read the 
Koran, and repeat a lew prayers in Arabic. An under- 
standing <^ the supposed revelation of the will of Qod, and 
-of what is addressed to him id prayer, however, seems not 
to be regarded as necessary ; and the Arabic branch is 
generally carried no farther than to a correct pronunciation 
of words. But the medium of intercourse with man must 
be understood, and the meaning, as well as the sound of 
Persian words is taught at school. Still, I apprehend that 
only a small portion of the boys in this province study long 
enttugh to become proficients in the language. 

The first Wait in the character of a Persian, t ^s a 

traveller comiuT from Turkey, is his civility, l' 
shown by the lower orders to the higher, even of iro 
tUHmtrt/mea, ia greater in Persia than in 
empire. Turks in ofGce are treated with de nee by 
dependents, but no nobility, nor any reditar; 
lion of rank, being acknowli much of a feeli af re- 

publican equality and of indiv at independence 
diacemible, and every Turk sei to regard e' ' i 
•oroewhat in the light of a I Persia, on I i 

trsry, ia a land of higb-toi cy. I both 

hereditary and otherwise, T 

Ukm diatinj 'ill. A Jie , 
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are known by that of wdrxa appended to their 
not confined to moalems ; Armenians alao are 
graced with it The nobles and the rich aim at the 
est state in eqoipage and servants ; in tenai 
points of etiqaette thej can hardly be eiceeded ; and 
play and splendor seem to be all that they admire. The 
lower orders take the attitude of extreme obseqoionsBev; 
no forms of homage savor too much of semtode §ur them ' 
to render ; especially if they are dependents, iff their man- 
ner of service marked with a resemblance U> worahiii, l» 
which noparallell can be found, perhaps, nearer than India. 

The manners of the Persians toward fortignen 
fivm those of the Turks, even more than their form of ■ 
tercourse with each other. The Turkish gentleman 
you sitting, coolly puts his hand upon his breast for a 
utation, asks you to sit as if the invitation in any 
was an act of condescension, and a few 
questions, with long intervals of silence filled up by pipes 
and cofiee, complete the ceremonies of your recepCioB. 
The Persian, not only honors you by rising ; but, p-ttif 
you at once into the position of his lord, and awmmiiig tlm 
attitude of your slave, he forces you into his own seat, if it 
happen to be the most honorable. An active conferBft- 
tkm, enlivened by inquisitive thought, and polished wkk a 
profiiaion of compliment, succeeds; and you leave him 
with the feeling, that he has improved upon the politeneBS 
of the politest nation of Europe. Even the moelem peasant 
of Turkey would fain treat you as his inferior, and disdains 
to act as your servant ; but the Persian, not only scmplea 
not lo fill the most menial station, but makes a mofe 
reqpectfiil and submissive domestic, than I have foond in 
any other nation. 

Such civility highly prepossesses the trawdkr, at firal, in 
foiror of the society of the naticm which exercises it; 
aakea the wussumary hope that his instnietioDS m^ ha 
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veceifed with as much deference as his person. Experi- 
ence aoon convinces both, however, that if the Persian ex- 
tsels in politeness, he is forced to it as a mask to cover his 
deceitfulness. The commonest maq is found almost as dex- 
terous in plot and intrigue, as if he were practised in man- 
aging the diplomacy of Europe ; and the allurements of the 
Persian's civility, are soon eclipsed by painful experience 
of his unequalled duplicity. The traveller finds his hospi- 
tality converted into a money-making speculation. Not 
long since a khan, who had been educated in the Persian 
school, sought out an English traveller and his lady, as 
they were passing through a neighboring city in the Rus- 
sian territories, and hospitably compelled them to accept 
of gratuitous accommodations in his house and at his table 
for a number of days. At their departure, he saved them 
Ike trouble of going to the police office, by procuring their 
passports himself, and brought with them a pretended 
charge from the inspector for about 50 or 60 dollars. The 
traveller, though aware that not a cent is asked of for- 
eigners for passports in Russia, was ashamed to doubt 
the word of one from whom he had experienced such at- 
tentions, and paid the amount; thus replacing in the purse 
of his host, perhaps twice as much as his entertainment 
had cost. Not many years since, a missionary, as he was 
passing through a city in Persia, had an audience of the 
prince royal, and obtained from him, as he supposed, most 
liberal offers of patronage and support for a missionary 
school. But when we were at Tebriz, the khan who act- 
ed as interpreter boasted of having most egregiously de- 
ceived both. During a long conversation, he so perverted 
the remarks of each, in converting them from one language 
to the other, as to make the missionary propose to the 
prince a school ibr teaching only the language and the 
learning of the English, and argue in its favor, when in 
fact his pi and his arguments were all religious ; and 
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tomake the prince, with no mofa than inch a mtn Jkmmf 
inftitution in mind, approve moet fully an attenpl lo ghm 
Persian ehildren a Christian education, and praniae la 
•end his own sons. The missionary and the prinoo Mpar 
rated equally gratified, the one at having seoorad nek li%h 
patnmage for his benevolent projects, and the otiier at the 
literary prospects opening to his children; and the khan 
BOW amuses his friends by the relation of his dBXt&nm 
duplicity. So much are the Persians given to falaefcood 
and deceit, in their dealings with each other, that mntoal 
confidence is hardly known. In the mercantile profeaaioB, 
good faith scarcely exists among the minor trad e s men , and 
is stricdy observed only by those whose busineaa' is ao ex- 
tensive as to render credit absolutely necessary to 
In a word, so disgusted did we become with the 
duplicity of Persia, that we were not displeased to retnn 
again to the blunt, I had almost said honest, incivility of 
Turkey. 

The Persian, of Aderbaijan especially, differs also from 
the Turk, in his readiness to admit European innovatioiia. 
The Sultan has recently, indeed, made havoc of all the 
prejudices of his countrymen ; but the Turk had formeriy, 
not a stron<r prejudice only, but an absolute contempt, for 
almost every fashion that came to him from the west. One 
would suppose that his religion was bound op in the folda 
of his turban, and that his honor would vanish with the 
loss of his shalvvar ; so obstinately was he attached to tlMee 
articles of dross. In his whole routine of habits, too, he 
seemed to de^li^ht in the contrary of the practice of hia 
European neigh l>ors. The moslem of this province of Per- 
sia, manifests little dislike for what is European. Tread 
not upon his carpet with your shoes, nor touch his beard 
with your razor, and he will make few objections to jom 
hat or pantaloons, and will imitate you in the fiimitmii 
of his house and his table. The military tactics of Eorofw^ 
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wHh an imitation of its uniforin, were introduced by Abbas 
Mirza, long before even Mohammed Aly attempted them in 
Egypt Chairs and tables are used in the houses of some 
of the rich at Tebriz ; several beautiful porcelain tea-8et8« 
of the latest £nglish fashion were eageily bought up when 
we were there ; and many shops in the bazar were stocked 
with a variety of European table furniture. In short the 
rich Persian is fond of fashion, and that which comes the 
farthest, is in some cases at least liked the best. 

But you must not imagine, because Persians may be in- 
duced to adopt articles of a European's dress or furniture, 
that therefore they have no dislike to his religion, or his 
person. According to the strictest of their tenets, the touch 
of a Christian, or of what a Christian has touched, is cere- 
monially impure, and unfits them for the performance of 
their devotions. A high sense of ceremonial purity is the 
distinctive trait of the sheey sect. In doctrine, more stress 
may be laid upon the exaltation of Aly, and the rejection 
of the first three kalifs, with the traditions compiled under 
their direction ; but in practice, this stands most promi- 
nent. One is inclined, indeed, to imagine it to be a plant 
of Hindoo, rather than of sheey origin, and perhaps it is, 
but it seems now to be indigenous wherever that sect exists. 
I have known a Metawaly, (the sheey of Syria,) break a jar, 
fi)T its having been polluted by the mere touch of a Chris- 
tian's lips for a draught of water. Such a dread of cere- 
monial impurity makes a nation exceedingly inhospitable* 
The rule, indeed, is not observed in all its strictness 
by the Persians. Some, especially in private, regard it 
not at all. In the Russian provinces it has less influence 
than in Aderbaijan, and here less than in other parts of 
Persia. Even in this province, however, the common peo- 
ple will often try many expedients to prevent one of an- 
other sect from entering their houses, and in many places 
woald suffer a foreigner to sleep in the street, rather than 
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open their doon to him. To ett from the l^jio dirii wtrik 
him, is the extreme of pollution, and none hot thoee whoit 
liberility approaches to infidelity will do it We kaie 
known our muleteers to search ibr a moelem Tillage al sons 
distance from the one where we lodged with ChristiaBev in 
order not to eat bread of Christian cooking ; and ahr^ 
when we were going into a Christian region, did thej lay 
in a stock of provbions at the last modem market In ei^ 
der not to pollute the dishes of those who entertained us, im 
carried our own kitchen and table furniture ; and more than 
once, I doubt not, we might have been denied a draught 
of cold water, had wc not carried our own drinking eap. 
Once wc were amused to sec an old Persian, to whom we 
had paid a small silver coin, go and wash it thorooghly in 
a tank of water before he put it in his purse. The whok 
sect says by its conduct to every other, ' Stand by thyseU^ 
for I am holier than thou.* Even the sunny modems of 
Turkey are not exempted from the general charge of io^ 
purity. 

The trait of a Persian's character which most gratite 
the missionary, is his readiness to discuss religious topiei. 
The Turk meets with a haughty frown the most distant at- 
tempt to commend the religion of Christ, takes as an mi» 
pardonable insult the denial of the mission of Mohammed, 
and despises the Bible as too corrupt a copy of the Law and 
the Gospel to be worthy of his notice. The Persian re- 
ceives the New Testament with reverence. The Enf^ish 
residents at Tebriz unanimously testified that no objectKMi 
is made, by either mollahs or people there, to its being eit- 
culated and read. We found a copy exposed ibr sale, lif 
the side of the Koran and the Persian poets, in the aliop 
a moslem bookseller in the bazar of that city. It ii 
•ome degree sought after. Mr. Nisbet disposed, whie ^ 
were there, of the last of his small stock, consisting, I 
liere, of twenty or thirty copies. The porcJ 
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professed to /(.^x,.. 3 it as the word of God, declared that 
they were interested by the perusal of it, and in no case^ 
with the exception of the set of passages which speak of 
the divine nature of Christ, did they object to any part of it 
as spurious. Three copies were taken by our second Led- 
yard, already alluded to, on leaving Tebriz for his second 
visit to the valley of the Indus ; where ho hoped to exchange 
them for some old Greek manuscripts, which he had seen 
there, and imagined to be relics of the Bactrian colonies. 
Another was purchased, to be taken to Mecca, by a pilgrim 
who lefl after our arrival. No Christian can fail to be 
gratified at seeinff the word of God penetrate, even by sin- 
gle copies, into such a centre of superstition as Mecca, and 
such a region of robbery and ignorance as the upper Indus. 
What a happy exchange for the Afghan, to receive the 
pearl of great price, while contributing to enrich the his- 
torical treasures of Europe ! And how delighted would be 
the pilgrim, to find Jesus Christ the chief corner stone, and 
be washed from his sins in his blood, so as no longer to 
trust in the stone of the Kaabah, or seek purification from 
the water of Zemzem ! 

The Persians are comparatively tolerant, also, of a dis* 
cuBsion of the merits of Mohammedanism, and many will 
argue with all the technical coolness of a dialectician. 
Most of the higher class of the nobility, and the learned 
profession, indeed, pay little regard even to the external 
forms of religion, and are at heart infidels or skeptics. In 
iict, Soofy is known to be little better than another name 
for skeptic, and the number of that school in Persia is es* 
tiniated by Sir John Malcolm, at two or three hundred 
thousand. I do not adduce the free use of wine, which is 
ilid to be indulged in by many of the rich in secret, as an 
evidence of religious liberality ; for it is both an unwelcome, 
ttd a deceitful test. I am no more pleased with the liberal* 
^ of the 1 , than I am with that of the Christian wine- 
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bibbfir ; and oflon in indulf^cnce in tbe cup united with im- 
unual bifj(otry, im if to make up for tbc breach of one com* 
mandirifnt, by an over Hlrict olMcrvance of the others. 
Hhab Abbas tbc Hoc^md c^juld lie drunk for days in sue- 
CDAHion, mid yd fear (Kilhition from the toucb of a ring of 
C*hriHtian ninrmfacturo, until it bad Ixien purified by water.* 
Ah many of tbn nobility and the learned are assembled at 
Teberan and Sbiraz, tborM; placca contain more religi 
liberality than otborH. MercbantH are in Persia the 
l)if(otod of the reHpectablo clnHseH, and they are numeroos 
at Ififaban. ^Pcibrias ban f4een much of foreigners, and 
therefore probably HtandH firHt in liberality toward Eurc^aa 
innovatioiiH. 

You rnuHt not understand that all Persians are inclined to 
freethinkin^. The masn of the people are not only weny 
sincisre in their fiiith, but have decidedly an appearance of 
greater Htrictness in the obserTance of their rites than even 
the Turks. I have already spoken of their prayers, and of 
their regard for ceremonial parity. In their ablutions, too, 
they adliere nicely to the rigid prescriptions of the sheey 
sect. OflfMi have we known our fatigued muleteers, OD 
reaching a stream of water with parched tongues, use it 
for purpoNf!H of purification, before quenching their thirst. 
Their olMctrvnnce of the llamadan is exact to the let- 
ter of th(^ law, and attended with an unusual appearance 
of religious fccfling. lOven our muleteers, when travelling 
on foot in that fast at the rate Hometimes of more than 
thirty mileN a day, never ate a morsel, drank a drop, or 
smoked a pifK^, from early dawn till sunset. In the baziri 
of Tebriz, durinfr that period, a large part of the merchants 
were to Im; himmi reading the Koran, as they sat in their 
stalls ; and more that once we found them too attentively 
engaged in it to wait upon us as customers. Even oo 
common days most of them had their Korans by their aide; 

* ChBrdin, vol. 6: p. 819. 
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and many a time, as I looked upon them, did I ask myself, 
upon how many merchants' counters in our cities does the 
Bible appear I Frequently, in passing through the bazars, 
we saw persons addressing a crowd assembled around 
them. They were dervishes preaching or telling tales to 
the people. Once in Khoy, we found a venerable old man 
in the public square, seated upon a horse and supported by 
a long spear which he rested upon the ground, addressing 
most eloquently a listening multitude around him. He 
might have sat for the picture of the eloquent dervish, 
which Hareery has so finely drawn in his first Makdmeh. 
Dervishes seemed to be more numerous here than in 
Turkey. 

Even among the free-thinking part of the community, a 
nearer view will discover hardly an easier access for the 
truth. They are either wrapt in a bewildering labyrinth 
of philoshphical speculations, or are utterly regardless of 
all religion. Sometimes they will carelessly admit all your 
arguments, and at others reject them merely for the sake 
of disputing ; depriving you equally, in both cases, of the 
hope of producing a conviction of the truth. To such a 
result, there is still another obstacle. The opprobrium of 
apostasy from Mohammedanism would be universal and 
great. I have already intimated the prince's willingness 
that his children should be taught the language and learn- 
ing of England. A school for those branches would doubt- 
less be very popular among the higher classes in Tebriz ; 
and the Scriptures might be used in it as a class-book, with- 
out objection. But it is questionable whether, as soon as it 
was discovered that the pupils were receiving a bias in favor 
of our religion, every one would not be withdrawn. It is 
doubted whether any Persian would knowingly allow his 
child to imbibe partialities for Christianity. A convert to 
Christianity would probably, we were assured, in any oth» 
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m part of Ponia, lufier t\w penally of the Mohammedui 
law ; but in hia province, ihe pmlialtility is ihat lie would 
not. The mollshii would indeed do their br« to influone* 
the people ogainM him, but they are hardly enough res- 
pected 10 be able to create any dangerous exprcwion of 
popular wrath. The prince would be likely lo protect 
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LETTER XIX. 

FROM TEBRIZ TO SALMAS. 

Route proposed — Leave Tebriz — SahaI4n — Condition of the peasantry — 
Deezeh-khaleel — Inhospitality — A Sabbath in Ramad4n — Shehw4ly — 
Lake of Oormiah — District of Gunieh — Salt plains— Dihn&n — Van and 
Agfatamir — Kh6sroya, a Chaldean village — Modem origin of the Chaldean 
sect— Chaldeans of these parts — Their political condition — ^Their religi- 
ous rites — State of papal missions in Persia — Pretender to the throne of 
Georgia — Excursion to Old Salmas — The Jews of these parts — ^A Chal- 
dean wedding. 

DzAR Sir, 

Our Instructions directed our attention to the Nestorian 
and Chaldean Christians of Kijrdistan, and a deep interest 
in those almost unknown sects made us determine from the 
first, if possible, to visit them. Supposing also, from the 
fact that El Koosh near Mosul has long been the seat of the 
oldest patriarchate of the former, while the spiritual head 
of the latter resides at Diarbekr, that they would be most 
accessible from the southern side of the Kiirdish mountains, 
we proposed likewise to pass through Mesopotamia. Es- 
pecially, as we should thus comply with another item of 
our Instructions, which suggested the possibility of our 
finding it expedient to return by way of Syria. Tebriz 
was fixed upon, as the best place for obtaining information 
to direct us, in the accomplishment of this part of our tour. 
We here had confirmed, what had previously been told us, 
that the only practicable route for penetrating into Mesopo- 
tamia, is by way of Bagdad. But disease had already de- 
tained us from arriving in those warm regions so early in 
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ihc cool maaon u w«a desirable, ind we wr^c informed 
frcHii autlientic sources, thai civil dissensions had hedged up 
erau that route. The pasha of Bagdad, having not only 
refused to send hin regular couiribuiion to the Sullui, but 
alaiu an officer, who had cume in exnct il, had been de- 
clared a rebel ; and an anuy wuh marching tVorn the oeigb- 
boring pashaliks of Diaibckr aiid Aleppo, to reduce bim. 
In these circumstances, not onlf waa the rebel pasb& using 
the greatest vigilance to prevent even letters from coovejing 
in that direction any informatton of the state of his city ; but 
the Yezeedies near Mosul, absolved from fear of the old 
guveriimcnl, and not yd subiiiLltrd to the new, were cont- 
mitling the most daring outrages upon all who paased; ud 
even imder the walls of Bagdad, so great was the ( 
that robberies were frequent. 

To proceed with such prospects would be the < 
of imprudence, and we therefore wrote to BagdU for ibe 
latest information, and turned our attention to (tie Neatort- 
ans and Chaldeans on this side of KJirdiatin. The Engliah 
at Tebriz confessed an almost entire ignorance of their i» 
ligious doctrines and charact<T, and im oik- at that place 
could give us much informati'^n respecting them. Almost 
the only important fact we leariicfl, was that a considerable 
body of Nestorians were accessible in the provinces of Ooi- 
miah and Salmla: and, my health being sufliciently re- 
stored by the last of winter lo allow of trnvelling again, we 
determined to visit them. In order not to go and return 
by the some route, we conclud.ii lo make the circuit of ib« 
lake of Oormiab. The govermnent, at the solicitation of 
the acting envoy, fbmished us with a rakaoi, or pasitport, 
containing an order for the loi:nl authorities to pay us every 
necessary attention, and give uk guards if we ehould need 
them. And Capl. Campbell, and Maj. Willock, supplied 
us with recommendatory letlfrs to the chief officers and 
khans of Oormiab, M&righa, and one or two other plaoes, 
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We started on the morning of the 4th of March. To 
lind myself again on horse-back, after so long a confine- 
ment, was not a little exhilarating, and feelings of restored 
strength made me regardless of the piercing wind of a 
bleak March morning. We crossed the river Ajy by a 
brick bridge of several arches ; and a gravelly plain, white 
in spots with salt, extended thence to Sahalan, where we 
stopped at half past 12, three fursakhs from Tebriz. It was 
a small village of only 40 houses, and surrounded by a 
ruined mad wall. All its inhabitants, like those of every 
village around, were moslems; and, the sun being ob- 
scured by clouds, they came every ten or fifteen minutes, 
for at least two hours before sunset, to know from our 
watches if the time drew near, when, by the laws of the 
Ramadan, they were allowed to eat. We were the guests 
of the ketklioda, or lord of the village. Having observed on 
arriving that most of the terraces were arched, instead of 
being flat as usual, we inquired the reason. He informed 
us that the timbers which formerly supported them, were 
burnt by the Russians, and in the absence of any others to 
supply their place, it was found necessary to construct 
arches of unburnt bricks. In this woodless region, beams 
for a terrace are a rare and choice article. A species of 
poplar is cultivated in most villages for the purpose, being 
planted, like the sinjid, along the margin of canals. 

Our host informed us that his village was the property of 
a khan, to whom and to government its inhabitants pay 
three tenths of their produce. We afterward learned from 
an intelligent gentleman, that the law of the land imposes 
upon all peasants a tax of two tenths of what they reap 
from their fields; if freeholders, as not a few are, the 
remainder is their own ; if not, one tenth more is given to 
the proprietor. The latter cannot increase his demands 
nor can he remove any peasants from their farms. The 
peasant, however, to escape illegal exactions, often flees 
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of his own accord to the mU of wme other proprietor, and 
there receiTea land, protection, tnd freedom from rent for « 
certain number of jears. A powerful check ia thua impt^ 
sed upon oppreasion. Other taxea ue exacted bj govern- 
ment. A peaaant in another village stated them to be, for 
his townsmen, two rtdli (about 75 cents) for every houaa^ 
ox, cow, and buffalo ; one penabdd (about 15 cents) for 
every sheep; one teil for every house; a capitation tax of 
six reals for every male over sixteen ; and a certain eoun for 
every fruit tree in their gardens, and every batm6» (a 
square measure) of ground in their vineyards. The gen- 
tleman just mentioned declared, that the peasants of Persia 
are placed by the laws in a more eligible situation than 
those of any state of Europe ; and that little distinction is 
made between Christians and moslems; the former not 
being forbidden to wear arms, noi, in their own villages at 
least, meeting with any hindrance to the building of church- 
es. Another gentleman confirmed the opinion that the 
Imes are very tnild ; but said, what our own observation 
every where confirmed, that their malradHunislratwi, and 
the abuses of underofiicers, now grind the peasant to the 
dust. From Aderbaijan, for example, the whole of the 
tribute demanded by government is six or seven hundred 
thousand tomans; but the collection of it is so universally 
embraced as an occasion for filling the pockets of every 
officer through whose hands it passes, from the lowest col- 
lector to the minister around the throne, that fifteen hun- 
dred thousand are supposed to be actually exacted. Thou^ 
oppressive rulers deprive the subject of his money, however, 
the want of a police leaves him the full enjoyment orwhat, 
in some countries, seems to be almost as highly prized. 
The liberty of speech is fully enjoyed ; and every one seenu 
to vituperate his ruler, with almost as littie scruple as ba 
does his neighbor. 
March 5. From Sahalan to Deezeh-khaleel we took • ' i 
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circuitocis road, along the foot of the mountains on the 
northern side of the great plain of Tebriz, and found it 
tolerably dry. On another occasion we pursued a more 
direct route from the bridge, through Al?ar and Aly-shah, 
and were much impeded by mud. Indeed, the plain as 
viewed from Deezeh-khaleel, appears^ in the vicinity of the 
lake to the south, to be a marsh. To-day all the moun- 
tains around were white to their base with snow, which 
had fallen in the night ; and high and piercing winds oc- 
casionally brought over us some of the snow squalls which 
still lingered upon their tops. In the latter part of our 
ride, we passed at a distance, first on the right, and then 
on the lefl, a number of villages, some of which appeared 
large and flourishing. In their vicinity were many fields 
of the grain of this year, and the dry cotton of last ; but 
most of the plain was fallow. Nothing is cultivated with- 
out irrigation ; and for that every field is divided into small 
patches, like ponds, a rod or two square. On entering 
Deezeh-khaleel the road became enclosed between mud 
walls, from ten to fifteen feet high. In the outskirts they 
surrounded extensive fruit gardens, in which, besides now 
and then a house, could be discovered through an jocca- 
sional opening, the apple, pear, peach and vine. The lat- 
ter had been left exposed the whole winter. The same high 
walls throughout the village concealed almost every thing 
from our view, and only a small hole occasionally indicated 
the existence of a house within. Such are most of the 
respectable villages in this part of Persia. 

We had sent Antonio forward to request a room of the 
ketkhoda; but, after travelling through street after street 
without meeting hardly an individual, we almost despair- 
ed of finding him. At length a number of boys were 
seen peeping slily around the corners of the streets, and 
dodging away, as if a wild beast, or some other fearful 
object of curiosity were there. It was Antonio. He had 
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been (old lliat llie ketkhoda was not ai hornet nnil tben 
cunituctt^d lu I stable for lodt;ing». Our rikam had been 
shown, and boys paid lo guide him to the house of the 
kiitkhoda, ID vaia. They led him only to a bouse without 
oil inhabitant. A few words from us procured a guide to 
llie ketkhoda's; but he was not to be found, and a boy at 
the door huitated to admit us. We passed him, and 
found an elder Lrotlicr within, who, seeing us faiily enter- 
ed, apologized for the other's incivility, confessed that his 
father was tlie ketkiioda, conducted ua to a conifortaUe 
upper room, spread it immediately with carpets, brought a 
dish of fine apples for a pfshkfsh (present), and offered the 
house for our own and himself for our scrTant. The father 
soon came, but denied at once that he was the kitkhoda, 
and called his son a foolimlt boy for saying he was. He 
soon inquired of Antonio if our rakam ordered the village to 
bear our expenses. The reply, that we intended to pay for 
every thing, intinediately changed bi^ tone ^ we might stay 
as long as we pleased, every thing we called for was a 
present, and no one could tell how be loved us. He hes- 
itated not to acknowledge that he was the ketkhoda. 

The mystery was now evplaincd. The sight of our rak- 
am, which Antonio had incautiously shown at first, had 
given the impression that he perhap:^ was a mihmandar, 
Bad that we were to be quartered gratuitously upon the vil- 
lage, the Persian government being in the habit of procur- 
ing thus a forced hospitality for travellers. Dcezeb-khaleel 
is the name of two villages separated only by a wall, and 
each afraid to receive us, had sent Antonio from one to the 
other. We had ourselves been sent, by the affrighted in- 
habitants of Khalecl, over lo their neighbors of Deezeh. 
You need not a word from us to understand the faults of 
B government, and the miaery of a people, where an up- 
presaor is thus feared in every passing traveller. This ie but 
one instance out of many of a aimilnr reception. At Alf- 
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shah, a large and respectable village, we labored an hour 
and a half, on our return, before any one would admit us. 
In order to manage the thing properly, Mr. Dwight went 
forward upon that occasion to look for lodgings* The 
ketkhoda was not to be found. Offers to pay for our lodg- 
ings were of no avail ; not even a stable could be procured. 
And though the public square, on Mr. Dwight's arrival, was 
full of gay inhabitants celebrating the Noroz, the greatest 
festival of the Persians, his appearance dispersed them so 
suddenly, that when I came up hardly an individual ap- 
peared in the streets. — Deezeh-khaleel contains 400 or 500 
houses, and is inhabited entirely by moslems. They are 
freeholders, but are appropriated to a high officer, who is 
ordered by government to obtain his salary from them. 
ViUages seem to be often given thus to particular individ- 
uals in Persia, and from the practice, doubtless, arises much 
of the oppression experienced by the peasantry, 

March 6. We spent a quiet Sabbath at Deezeh-khaleel. 
The atraolphere, purified by the squalls of yesterday, was 
delightfully serene, and we enjoyed much a walk in the 
fields. Occasionally a keen breath of air came down from 
the snowy mountain on the north; but only enough to 
make grateful the warm rays of the sun, which fell through 
a cloudless sky upon the broad plain to the south. The 
fields had the quietness of the same holy day at home, as if 
even the moslems around us had been seized with rever- 
ence for the sacred ness of the Christian Sabbath. The 
cause, however, was different. The Ramadan had taken 
away for the present their strength and inchnation for labor. 
Our house was not altogether so quiet. Last night, before 
we were aware, and while we were dining by his side, our 
host began a session of his court, seated upon my bed. Be- 
fore it was finished, a hint that we were sleepy, caused him 
to adjourn. On rising to-day, we found him with his 
neighbors, holding the balance of justice, upon the ground 
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in the atreet bcforo tiis door. Thu cold anon (breed iheni 
into tbe stable ; and from ihcnc« loud anil boisterous voices, 
«licited by the projireas of tho cnuse, were ascending all 
the morning. — He infoniicd us that his father lived to tiie 
age of 120 feiirK. The prince, on hearing of his extreme 
longevity, eaiis<>il him to vijiii him at Tebriz, and place his 
hand upon his head, hoping thereby himself to reach the 
uiDe age ; auch an effect being commonly ascribed la the 
impONtionor ilie hands of an aged man. The anecdote 
reminded me uf Jacob's intervjevr wiih Pharaoh ; and sug- 
gested the query, uhrlber such a ceremony and idea may 
not explain the singular circumstance, that a plain abepberd 
should bless a powerful king. 

March 7. Our day's ride was from Deezeb4htleel to 
ShehwUy, a distance of four furaakhs. The country had 
an undulating and gravelly surface, and gradually declined 
from the mountain on the right to the lake, which was not 
far off, on the left A number of villages appeared in diAr- 
ent directions. A mile or two from Shehwi^, a road 
branches olT toward Khoy. It was the one by which we 
had first reached Tebriz. We now turned to the left 
toward Salmas. The same difficulties in finding lodgii^ 
were experienced again to-day. To avoid them, I went 
forward myself. The ketkhoda as usual was not to he 
found, and a stable was offered for our iodgings. 1 plead- 
ed mildly, and offered to pay well Ibr a bettt^r rooni, but a 
bold and absolute refusal was the inly aiisHcr. Tho r&k- 
am was [hen shown, and more aiiihoritutive language 
used, but a milder refusal was the only elTect. At length 
a young man, pretending to have Icnriicd I'rura a perusal of 
the rskam that we were distingiti.-^lied chiirnctera, came 
fbrward with a smiling fhce to apologize for tlte incivility 
of his townsmen, and to offer ua excellent lodgings. He 
conducted us to the same stable I We had begun to doubt 
irhetber, in ao miserable a little village, we could do better, 
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and therefore, responding to his smile, accepted his offer. 
All were at once on the best terms with us, and the whole 
village was so glad to see us disposed of with no more in- 
convenience to themselves, that whatever we wanted was 
immediately at our command. The fact that we found 
these difficulties only in moslem villages, and that offers of 
money did not in every case remove them, seems to show 
that they are connected with a fear of ceremonial defile- 
ment, as well as an apprehension of expense. In one 
case, an old moslem host sat constantly by us, to see that 
we did not drink wine, and drop it upon his carpets. 

Shehwaly being but a few rods from the lake of Oor- 
miah, (called also Shahy lake,) we rode down to its 
shore in the afternoon. Its water was exceedingly saline, 
and some salt was deposited in crevices of the rocks along 
its margin. No unusual taste was perceptible, but it is 
said to have a medicinal effect ; and the fact that no fish 
of any kind inhabit the lake, indicates the presence of 
some unusual ingredients. It is nowhere more than a few 
feet in depth, and is without an outlet. A few boats are 
said to ply upon it between Oormiah and Maragha. The 
island upon which Hoolakoo built the castle for his treas- 
ures, appears distinctly from Shehwaly. Other islands also 
rise out of its tranquil waters, and with the lofty mountains 
around, contribute to form a beautiful landscape. The lake 
of Oormiah is remarkable for the alluvial plains which sur- 
round it. They extend up between the mountains like 
bays, and their appearance suggests the inquiry whether 
they were not once covered with water. We have already 
riewed the plain of Tebriz. Another lies on the north, 
where we now were, between the lake and the pass in the 
mountains through which we came from Khoy. Its extent 
is Dot great, but in the vicinity of the mountains it is fer- 
tile, and contains a number of villages. The principal is 
Tesooch, or Tesy. We passed through it twice on other 
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occasions. Il exhibits maoy tuins indicative of former 
coiisc*]uence, among which aie tn-o old and well built mosks. 
At pre^Dt its inhabitants seem to be few, but it is the cap- 
ital of a district called Gunieh, which, besides this plain, 
extends fat enough to embrace also Deeaeh-k haled, a dis- 
tance of five « siiL tursakJid. ita ^i£ U upon llie ictel 
plain, but the other Tillages af^ar upon the foot of the 
mountains, with their fields and gardens Teaching btmt 
them toward the lake, tmtil the soil becomes too much iak- 
|»egnited with salt to allow of cultivalion. — No Armeiuaiis 
inhabit the district of Gunieh. 

March 8. We rode around the northern extranitj of the 
lake. Myriads of large ducks were flying over it, swim- 
mmg upon its surface, and woding in the salt marshes i^ 
on its shore. The flat over which we travelled was white 
in almost every part, with an incrustation of salt, which had 
exuded from its surface. The quantity was here unosuallj 
great, but similar appearances in these parts are extremely 
frequent. I have already mentioned instances in the vaDej 
of the Aras, and in the plain of Tebriz. Repealedlj were 
we disappointed on reaching a limpid brook, to 5nd il too 
strongly impregnated with salino matter to quench our 
thirst. This plain is nearly destitute of running water, j 
As a substitute, not only for drinking but for irrigation, 
(without which nothing is cultivated.) ibc villagers save in 
successive tanks the water that is brought down by winter 
torrents Irom the mountains. To avoid, 1 suppose, i 
ing impregnated with the mineral j)iri|>orties of the soil, i 
is conducted from the reservoirs to the villages, in coveted , 
canals sunk eight or ten feet under ground. Their i 
is marked by a succession of open wvUs, only a rod t 
aput, descending to the water. A ride of four fursaUi J 
brought US to Khanadan, at the northwest comer of Ac 1 
lake. It IB the last spot in the district of Gijnich. The I 
village was out of ught in some ravine of the mountuB; I 
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and only a shop stood by the road for the convenience of 
travellers. 

Here another plain extended westward from the lake, 
like that of Tebriz toward the east. It was the district of 
Salmas. Mountains surround it on three sides, and the 
part nearest the shore is, for some distance, marshy. We 
took a direction toward its southwest corner, from the grav- 
elly elevation around Khanadaii ; and again entered ancient 
Armenia, for Salmas was embraced within its limits. The 
first village was three fursakhs distant, and before we reach- 
ed it no cultivation appeared, much of the surface being 
white with salt. Beyond, the soil assumed an aspect of 
great fertility, and was highly cultivated throughout. One 
fursakh more brought us to Dilman, the present capital 
of the province, and finished our day's ride of eight fur- 
sakhs. Finding no comfortable room in the caravanserai, 
we sent Antonio to solicit lodgings from the governor. 
Some refused to show him the house, others gave him a 
wrong direction ; and when he at last found it, the gov- 
ernor was not at home. A merchant in the bazar, in the 
meantime, invited us to be seated by him, and, while a 
number attracted by curiosity gathered around, began to 
question us respecting the movements of Abbas Mirza, 
and our own object in travelling. We learned that there 
were then several agents of the prince in town, exacting 
money and soldiers from its inhabitants. At Deezch-kha- 
leel, too, the cause of the kctkhoda's court was the imposi- 
tion of a new tax. And strange as it may seem that we 
could be imagined to have any connection with government, 
it is possible that a vague fear lest some additional im- 
position should follow in our train, increased the universal 
reluctance to receive us. The return of Antonio seemed 
to place us in the alternative of creeping into a dirty hole 
in the caravanserai, or of sleeping in the street. We ap- 
pealed to a crowd around to know if they would suffer 
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ttrangera to fare thus, and one stepped forward to ol 
lodging in his house. His room was good, and the 
tainment he gave us generous. 

DUm^n is a market town, fortified by a regular mm 
Iti houses are six or seven hundred in number, all b 
mud, and inhabited only by moslems. Salmas, with 
of the neighboring province of Khoy, is the seat of < 
the pastoral tribes of Persia palled Lek. Their Ian 
is the Turkish, and their faith the sheey. A khan o 
race is governor of Dilman, and of the district of 
it is the capital. — A road leads* from this place to \ 
distance of about 24 fursakhs, which is frequently trs 
by small caravans without danger. Another leade 
Tebriz to the same place by Khoy, and is not far fro: 
same length. We wished to return to Erzroom by ^ 
Van, and were prevented only by the information thi 
bers beset the road between those places. We reg 
our disappointment the more, as Van is said to be i 
centre of a fine province, which contains a great ni 
of Armenians. It is the residence of a Turkish pa! 
three tails. The vicinity also of the Catholicos of J 
mar increases a mission ary\s interest in it. Saint-Ma 
mistaken in affirming that he is of the Greek faith, 
branch of the Armenian church of which he is the 
is in regular communion with the others. His di< 
however, is extremely small. Bishop Israel of Tebi 
firmed that it is limited to the island in which he re 
But the secretary of the Catholicos at Echmiadzin ai 
us, that some districts in the Kiirdish mountains alt 
knowledge his supremacy. 

March 9. We rode to Khosrova, a Chaldean y 
about two miles from Dilman.-i-The present Chi 
Christians are of recent origin. It 'was in A. Di 
that the Nestorian metropolitan of Diarbekr, baiMajj' 
relied with hb patriarchy was first consecrated by tlhc 
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patriarch of the Chaldeans. The sect was as new as the 
office, and was created for it Converts to papacy from 
the Nestorian and Jacobite churches were united in one 
body, and dignified by the name of the Chaldean church. 
It means no more than papal Syrians ; as we have in other 
parts papal Armenians, and papal Greeks. The name of 
the first patriarch happened to be Yoosuf (Joseph), the 
same was assumed by his successors, and a Mar Yoosuf 
now occupies the see of Diarbekr, as patriarch of the 
Chaldeans.* Khosrova is the residence of the bishop of 
all wh(^ are on this side of the Kurdish mountains. As we 
rode up to his house, an old man with a long Kijrdish cap, 
^een turban, and ragged sheep-skin pelisse, came out to 
welcome us. It was Mar Yohanna, the bishop. He re- 
ceived us civilly, but being too poor to lodge us, he refer- 
red us to his priest for a room. 

The bishop having been educated at Rome, and lived 
some time at Aleppo, Mosul and Bagdad, spoke both Ital- 
ian and Arabic with considerable fluency. Bishop's orders 
were conferred upon him by the pope's vicar at Bagdad in 
consequence of instructions from Rome. He seemed, per- 
haps from age, to be possessed of little energy or intelli- 
gence, and evidently dependent for every thing upon his 
priest. The priest, too, though a native of the village, had 
been twelve years in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome. He spoke Italian with ease, and being very com- 
Qiunicative, answered our questions with readiness. We 
afterward found that his information respecting the Nes- 
torians was strongly tinged by his prejudices against them. 
The bishop's was still more so ; and we learned to distrust 
whatever they said of that sect. Both of them were given 
to profaneness, and an oath, or some similar expression, 
often slipped from their tongues. The priest informed us, 

* Atsemani Bib. Orient, vol. 3: p. 623. Niebohr, Voy. eo Arab. voj. 
2: p. 828. 
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that (he inhabiUuts of this villtige tre all Chaldeans/and 
are only 150 faroilies in number; though anotbet man, 
who said he had a list of tbem, affirmed that they amoBM 
(o 170 families. The are indigenous to the qiot, and were 
converted from (be Nestorian to the papal church about a 
century ago. In the other villages of the province of Sal- 
m^, there are but few of their sect. Oola coatains 96 
families, Gooleeza 20, Pataror 15, Khaghia 7, and 6 are 
scattered ebewbere. In the province of Oonniah they 
reckon about 200 families, most of whom are in the village 
of Barbary. Add about 30 families who emigrated from 
this vicinity with the Russians to Sharoor, in the piovince 
of Erivan, and, (if the statements of the priest are g<x- 
rect,) you have a complete list of all the Chaldeans of 
these parts, amounting to about 2300 souls. They have, 
in all, but four priests besides our informant, three trf' 
whom are in the province of Oormiah, and one here; and 
none but hioi has had any other than a native educatioD. 
The diocese acknowledges the supremacy of the Chaldean, 
patriarch at Diarbeki, and occasionally receives ordeiw 
from thence, but pays him no money.* 

Besides the diocesan, a second bishop also reades Kt 
KhoErova. Being, according to ibe laws of Nestorian 
episcopal succession, heir to the dioce.oe, he resented being 
supplanted by another, and (vheii Mar Yohanna went lo 
Bagdad for consecration, he obtained the sniue right frraa 
the Nestorian Mar Shimon of the mountains. An exconr- 
munication was tidminated agniniit hira in conse<]uence, boi 
by going to Bagdad and lining well the pockets of the 

* The foUawiDg wu giien u, by tliv n. 
mote will be >ai<l berearter, a> a complttE 
0|a.— Mar Builiw, u Diariiekr. U^r Uichiie),sl Sen. Mnr Ignalin, 
at Hardin. H>r LareDtiu, u Ain Kawa, ncai Bagdad. Mir Yohau, 
and Har YoowT, at El Koodi. Mar VuhAniiB.ai Kh<Woia,— The litlc 
JUar, which Kenu to be eoouioii to all ClialJeou, NcnoriuD, and Jacobhc 
bBhopi, ii eqainlem to lord. 
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|)ope'8 vicar there, he got a favorable representation of his 
case made to Rome, and retained the rank of sub-bishop in 
this diocese. *And here he has been,* said Mar Yohanna, 
our informant, * for many, many years, and asoflen as I have 
said white, ho has invariably said hlack.^ The priest, too, 
regarded him witli extreme contempt, and repeatedly amu- 
sed himself by calling him scmivirumquc bovcm. — There 
was also, till recently, another Chaldean bishop, by the 
name of Shcvrin, in this region, but, I believe, without a 
diocese. He was a native of Sert, and was consecrated 
bishop by Mar KliaH of El Koosh, without orders from the 
pope. To effect a compromise for such an irregularity, he 
went to Rome, in person, and resided there twelve years. 
*Then,' said the old bishop, our informant, again, * he 
came here and connect(;d himself with the Bible Society, 
from which he received a large annual pension.' Ho seem- 
ed prejudiced against him, and called him * un motto ;' but 
still affirmed that he died in the bosom of the papal church. 
The fact that \w was always a firm papist, was declared 
not only by several Chaldeans and Nestorians, but by a 
nephew of Shevris himself, who will be mentioned hereafler. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society employed him to 
translate the New Testament into the KiJrdish langqage, 
and the work is now in the hands of the missionaries at 
Shoosha for revision. An English gentleman at Tebriz, 
who knew Slu^vris well, luid already expressed to us an 
apprehension that he had done his work like a hireling. 
The priest here affirmed that it could be of no use, as he 
had written it in the Nestorian character, which, besides 
being entirely unknown to the Kiirds, is ill adapted to 
express the sounds of their language. Undoubtedly, as 
the Kiirds havo no alphabet of their own, and are as mos- 
lems more or less familiar with the Kor^n, to say nothing of 
the languages of the Turks and Persians who surround 
them, the Arabic alphabet ought to have been used. The 
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tmaiaiion, Imwnrer. will iloulitlpw ho wnrth MmMhinK n 
■ fini nttrmpl. nnil will t<r nn ini|<()niiiil liclp tn iiiisxi(>narii'B 
who mnf wi»h to knrn lh« Kiirdiiih liiii);iiigf!. }h: ilif^d al 
Tnbris of the ppiilpmic, riiinng the ImI pennon. 

Wo wore hardly msIoiI with Khv liinhop and hin iirlmt, 
bolbre two litij{<int«, with n crowd at thrir heols, ruabed in 
to pirnd a cauM befere tlic e])iacopol tribunal. Both wen 
»agty and obxtinatr, and, upheld by tlipir frienda, put the 
TRVcrnid jiidgr lo hi* wit'* did to pacify tlifm. His con- 
■ultationi with hii prirM, b<'ing held in Iinlinii that thej 
niiglil nnl )m> raniprchcndrd by the prapir, wrrrr of cotmn 
undpMlnoH by ui ; nnd thr Inllcr, ((taring that we might do- 
tnci mmrt inachJavrliNin, dcFmcH it ncccMary, in the Requol, 
to Bpolofiizc. He iiid that HUch wort* the babita of the 
people and the nature »f nioHlem law, iliat to tell ihe plain 
truth did no fcood ; ijuibhlvn anJ expntienlN weru nreemwy. 
Such a Mtatn of thing* wax pxc^Hidingly painfid In him, but 
the penpk' muni \m natiaficc], or they would npjionl lo the Ho> 
hammedon niitlioritirii.— The inhnbitantM of ihr villngo, be 
inlbrmrK) ur, own the wil they cultivate, Though do hedged 
in by nurrotinding villagm that their pomofieions iiro amtll, 
thry pny a tax of MMH) tomkm (about 9.3000) in money, 
uid about half tliut ninoiint in (train! Nor, though Axed 
hy cbnrtrwK, i" ihia nH; through illegnl exnclionN fh>m eoI> 
tectorn , and the impoailjon of unjunt fines, they acloally 
give much more Even mechanicN, of whom there iro 
only a few WDaram, cnnnot exprrixe tlieir trade without 
paying for a licrnvc. In fact, lir Raid, they are drained of 
every farthing ihcy cun enrn. 'I'hnt they wrrr extreme]]' 
poor, their external appenrHnceahnndnntly tp"lified. Their 
npprc'Jiflioii linK iiicreaKid aincc the war. — Only aoino twenty 
or thirty can rend, and thoy have been laugbl since the 
priest came bore, that they might assist him in church. 
Hr*>i<It's the tew (nu;{lil by him, the Chaldeans have no 
school hero or elsewhere, in this region, 
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We attended evening prayers in the church. It was an old* 
stone structure, ornamented within by a multitude of coarse 
shawls and Roman pictures hung around its walls, and its in- 
terior was extremely dark. Like the common Armenian 
churches, its floor was strown with sheep-skins and bits of 
rugs ; and each one, as he entered, left his shoes at the door^ 
and placed himself upon one of them. Few were present ; 
the service was read and chanted with great rapidity ; and I 
think I never saw so little reverence, and so much careless- 
ness in divine worship. In form it resembled that of the 
Nestorians, which will be hereafter described. In fact, all 
the Nestorian church books are used by the Chaldeans, 
with scarcely any other alteration than the substitution of 
the names of papal for those of Nestorian saints, and the 
expunging of a few sentences that savor of Nestorianism. 
The priest seemed to think, that, in conformity with the 
name of his church, its books must in ancient times have 
been written in the Chaldean character, but confessed that 
at present it possesses no such books, and only uses the 
Nestorian character, with now and then an old manuscript 
in the Estrangelo. Only the scripture lessons in the public 
services are explained in the vulgar tongue. None of the 
other parts, according to the confession of the priest, are 
understood by the people. The Chaldeans not only regu- 
late the time of their fasts and feasts by the oriental calen- 
dar, but observe the former with all the strictness of the 
Nestorians, eating no kind of animal food, and in lent ab- 
staining from every thing until afternoon. Their priests, 
like those of the papal Greeks and Maronites of Syria, are 
allowed to marry before ordination, but not after. Like 
good papists, they receive only the bread at communion. 

This is now the only papal mission in Aderbaijan, nor 
did we learn of any other in all Persia, except at Isfahan.* 

* Chardin found two Capuchins at Tebriz; (vol. 2: p. 344,) but their 
hoipice has long since ceased to exist. 



The prie« said ihnt he formerly received from Rome, an 
annual remittance or a hundred dollajTs, but for ihe lust two 
or three years no money had been sent, and he could not 
even get an answer to his letters. Such neglect provoked 
from him many biller complalnlB ; and he declared, that hU 
two brethren at Isfalian had written to him (hat they were 
it] the same predicament, aJmosl starving for want of money. 
How curtailed ore the finances and the influence of Rome, 
since the time whenChardin found Augustiaians, Capu- 
chias, Carmelites, and Jesuits, living at such case in the 
capital of Persia ! Let her continue thus to sink elsewhere. 
and soon will that great cilj' be found no more at all, W^ 
seem, throughout this journey, to have been treading iqiOEK 
her ruins ; aud I confess that one of the moat pleasing m— 
fleotions it has occasioned me, is thnt we have found so 
many of them completely buried in liie dust. The prie&l 
complained that his embarrassment for uunt of fundf 
deprived him of all energy for hi? missioniiry labors. He 
was anxious to multiply books in the viilgnr language, bul 
had yet only translated the Docirina ClirUtiiina, (a papiJ 
catechism,) and a few prayers, for his piipii^j. They are the 
only books that exist in the vulgar languasf).' of liie Nestoriaoa. 
We obtained copies of them, and of a Nestoriano-Turkish 
catechism. He had projected also a work ujkmi the Nes- 
lorians, but I apprehend it would be little iciore than an 
abridgment of Asseman, whom he owned, aud followed 
closely in the information he gave ua. As the result of his 
labms hitherto, he mentioned the twenty or lliirty youUi 
here whom he had taught to read, and tlic Chaldeans in 
the villages around who had been convened by him. He 
was in expectation of a speedy reinfoiceinent from Rome; 
two young men of the village, whom he had sent thither 
for education, beiug about ready to return. 

I have already mentioned that one of the heirs to the 
last waly of Georgia, b supported by the Persian govern- 
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nent, as a pretender to the throne of that country. He 
esides in this village, and we called on him after evening 
prayers. So rejoiced was he to see us, if we may credit 
his own expressions, that our visit was worth to him more 
than a hundred thousand tomans ; and offers of services, 
hardly one of which it was in his jx)wer to j>erform, were 
heaped upon us in such profusion, that we were put to our 
wit's end for civil excuses to decline them all. It was 
Persian politeness carried to the most disgusting excess. 
The kings of Imireti, and the princes of Mingreli, he in- 
formed us, were his relatives, and his ancestors were of the 
Pakradian family. His wekeel added, that the Pakradians 
were of the royal family and lineage of David, the son of 
Jesse. He bears the name and title of Alexander khan, 
and lives upon a pension of about a thousand tom^s 
which he is ordered by government to take from the taxes 
of this village. Weakness and generosity of character 
make him too improvident to manage his own income, and 
among the Georgian dependents who form his court, is an 
Armenian khan, named Aghalar, a native of Georgia, who 
acts as his wekeel. We exchanged calls with him also, 
and afterward learned that he is brother of a eunuch, who 
now controls the cabinet of Teheran. He has no lack of 
sense, nor of providence, and of course fares better than 
his master. 

March 10. Taking a Chaldean guide from Khosrova, 
we made an excursion this morning to Old Salmas, now 
generally called simply Shchir, or the city. The plain 
continued of tiie same character as was noticed at the first 
village on entering the district. Level almost as the floor 
of a house, witii a soil of rich light loam, and irrigated 
throughout with canals, it presented a landscape truly charm- 
ing. Cotton and rice do not flourish here, and only grain 
is cultivated ; but with that almost every spot was green. 
Our guide assured us that it produces from eight to twelve^ 



IM 

•nd in MOie pl«e«s fiflevu fold. NutuflroiM Tillt^M tf' 
pwrwlt and all wen Huriuuixled, like Khosruta, will 
fcrasts of ihiit trees, Khicli bm-ui to fluurish hert^ with il-| 
MM tmeqnalled eKubvraiicv. Tbe applv, year, ijaaM^ 
praoh, apricot, waloui. anil siujul, wcrv ihc princ^ 
Through gardens thickly »el witli (livsc, *o worked oar 
way into Saoora, a Tillage on the riMil. Our guide aMunI 
us that fiv« or aix hunilriHl faiiiiticj or ArwcBtanslu^ 
smigrated from it to Ocnrgia, and that only a few of lU 
nation with a Tew moalrniB wcrr loft. Wr (annd the Chi- ' 
dean church in the krrping or a ralilaiy Tamily of iM i 
sect. Its door was a mere rlttHical hoio cut throi^ ■ 
■ingle Btonc, and m> tinoll ns lo admit one's body wilk 
difficulty. Within were iliree ainall c.linpels under lb 
same roor, dark and diny, aud wilhoui furmiure, CSOIpl 
a few old sliawls and Roiuisli piciurtss susp^ndvd upon ibt 
walls. No tMMks even wore to be found, and the kM|Ni 
said the clergy brought thorn from KlRiaruva, when th^ 
came to say mass on thij gri'ai fttsiivals. 

Salmas is meuiioned by ancient wriiprs, as a tAWft ii 
the Arnicuian province of Persarmenia.' The ttotal 
village is scattered over a considerable Kpace, ou the utk of 
the old one. Its housos ore poor, and it lius ui aspeei of 
decay. I'hc only remiuns of anri()uity we saw, trer« l«« 
or three cylindrical inonuminl.", or towers, uf an order sim- 
ilar lo tliat at Slianikor, but much inferior in bogbt 
They were constructed of brick, and luiu-kcd with iuscri^ 
tions in the Arabic characicr, betraying o moslcm origin. 
The plain extends hardly more than a mile muihwestward 
from the town, and then coiiimonoe llic semi- in dependent 
mountains of the Kiirds. Tliough so near that lawleii 
people, however, the district is never dialurbcd by tbemi 
except when the Persian govermueni id iu a weak ud!, 
disorganized state. — The entrance to the.Cholduan ohofdy 

•8t.W»rl. vol. l:p. 17». ^ 
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was like that j^^v mentioned at Saoora, and its interior was 
in a similar state, except that it contained three or four old 
books, one of which was written in the Estrangelo charac- 
ter upon parchment. There being no Chaldean or Ne&- 
toiian in town, the key was kept by an old Armenian. 
Still, the clergy come from Khosrova to say mass in it, upon 
the great festivals. Among other ancient inscriptions upon 
the stones in the external face of its walls, we noticed one 
in a character entirely unknown to us. — We found the 
Jewish synagogue neater and better carpeted than the 
churches; and the Jews better dressed than the Chris- 
tians. Their copies of the law were beautiful, and we 
tried to purchase one, but in vain. They reckon 30 or 35 
families here; in Oormiah they amount to 300 families; 
and in Khoy, I believe, there are a few ; but elsewhere in 
Aderbaijan we heard of none. In Teheran, Kashan, and 
Isfahan, they are more numerous. The priest at Khosro- 
n said that these of Salmas are doubtless much oppressed, 
but less so than his own townsmen ; for not being cultiva- 
tors of the soil, their property is not so tangible. Their 
appearance seemed to justify his •opinion. The Jews of 
Persia generally are the most ignorant, demoralized end 
oppressed part of the community. They are said to have 
neither tradition, nor history, to inform them when their 
ancestors came into the country. We naturally look 
among them for the remains of the ten tribes ; but if such 
were their origin, all traces of it have been effaced. They 
now resemble their brethren elsewhere, except that their 
reverence for the Talmud is perhaps somewhat less, and 
there is some doubt whether they have all the books of the 
Old Testament. This resemblance may have been pro- 
duced by long intercourse with Jerusalem Rabbies, who 
often pass by them on their way to the north. We found 
one at Salmas, at the time of our visit. They speak the 
languages of the country ; but respecting the common use 
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oTa vulgar Hebrew among them, •*■'■ rccfivi-d roniradicturj 
stalemenU. — The Armenian church bore marka of great 
porerty, and wu probably Mripped of ha furniture and or- 
nomeata u the time of the emigiatioa. Upon tbatoec*- 
■ion, we were aaeured, 300 familiea left the town. Onlf 
20 remained, and 40 hate sioce joined tbero, so that thHC 
present number is 60. In the whole district thne am 
now but about 400 families of Armenians. Thej hare u^m 
school, nor had they any before the war. 

We returned to Khosrora in tinte to attend a ChaUaa^H 
wedding. It was a. nephew of the priest, with whom k^ 
lives, that wa^ married, and we therefore had the btmm 

Our host, both because a^ a priest he had long endeavMi <■ 

to discountenance the frolickings of his parishionen, ii^« 
because his nephew wan a widower with a^ family of elni# 
dren, as well as to avoid expense, wii^h'/d, he said, to hvrt 
little parade. The friends of the bridi^ [ircraiW, howvrer. 
and the wedding looL place with some t-clat. Yeaierday, 
the bridegroom uncovered a large jir of u'ine in bis yafd, 
(which, accorduig to the- manner of kc-cpine wine lMre,wu 
buHed a foot or Iwo in the ground.) aud slew a cow tlw 
before our door. The whole of ilie beef, and large qiuo- 
titica'of wine, with butter, and rie*-, were »em Ui the houM 
of the bride for the wedding fea<t I'he wine was in tbe 
greatest demand, and jara were r':{i<:aiedly litl<?d and anit 
away, or drunk on the spot, as if it h.id liccn waw>r. To 
stain the hands and feet of the bridi;, a di«h of Artina, too, 
was fumislicd by the bridegroom It was applied in tiie 
evening by an assembly of womeu, who had a feaiit iqioB ' 
tbe occasion, with music and damping. The priest would 
not provide the latter, and the r\|>ense of it was borne j 
by the fafber of the girl. The oxprnse of marr^iof if n 
here so great, that a contribut»'ju is generally ti 
for tbe bridegroom through the vUlogc; otbenrisel 
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I'oung men would be able to marry. The nephew of 
the priest had already once received this favor at his former 
nnarriage, however, and he could not solicit it of his towns- 
men again. But we were not thus excused from the solici-. 
tation, and in the course of to-day the bride sent us, by the 
Iiand of a maid, a tray of pears and lavender. Its mean- 
ing was easily understood, and, hoping thereby to discharge 
some of our obligations to our host, we put into the hand 
of the bearer a small coin. It afterward appeared that 
^he purses of the espoused parties were not yet united, 
^nd this was only a trick of the girl's father to spunge us 
of some money. 

Late in the afternoon to-day, a company of musicians 
and dancers parried from the bridegroom to the bride the 
present of her wedding dress. The bridegroom remained 
at home ; we anticipated the slow movements of the music- 
al procession, and arrived before them. Along the side of 
a large room were seated upon the ground, in all the mirth 
of boisterous conviviality, a row of men, with trays of bread 
and fruit before them, and waiters passing goblets of wine 
rapidly around. Their noise ceased for a moment as we 
entered, and they rose respectfully to receive us. In a 
corner of the same room, was huddled, fdso upon the ground, 
a crowd of women. Against the wall were three or four 
entirely covered with veils, indicating that they had been 
married within the year. Between them appeared the 
bride, also with a veil, but without the fiat dish that crowned 
the heads of the married women. Near them sat one or 
two with unveiled faces, except that the chin was well muf- 
fled to the nose, and a red shawl was thrown over their 
head to show that they were married the year before. The 
mass of the married dames had likewise the lower part of 
the visage concealed in a mufier, but a white instead of a 
red shawl upon the head, betokened that they were matrons 
of some sti A complement of unmarried maidens, 
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^He first sig J of her coming, the bridegroom, who had re- 
gained at home, mounted his terrace with a few of his 
friends. As she drew near, one held a tray of fruit before 
him, and another poured goblets of wine down his throat, 
all shouting at every draught. A lump of butter was 
brought the bride, which she stuck upon the door-post as 
she entered, to signify that her coming brought plenty and 
fruitfulness to the house. The last of the demands made, 
in accordance with marriage customs here, upon the purse 
of the poor bridegroom, was now met by a promise to her 
of a new dress, before slic would be seated. The court 
was immediately filled with a crowd of men and women, 
who continued dancing by torch light to the sound of mu- 
sic, until a late hour. The wine jar was soon reported to 
be exhausted, although it had contained about 150 bottle?. 
Another of the same size was soon opened, and when we 
returned from Oormiah, ten days afterward, that too was 
empty. Tired of such carousals, we retired to our room 
and to sleep, leaving a request to be awaked to witness the 
marriage. 

We were called an hour after midnight, and hastened to 

the church, where it was to take place. The espoused 

parties came with no attendance. At the altar, the friend 

of the bridegroom and the bridemaid stood between them, 

and during the ceremony repeatedly whispered in the ear 

of each. They were once brought together for a moment 

to join hands ; but the bride held back so resolutely, that 

the union was not effected without much persuasion, and 

even force. When together, they were observed to be 

more intent upon treading on each other's toes, than upon 

joining hands ; for you must know that whichever had his 

toes well mashed at that critical moment, was to be obedient 

to the other through life. A ring was dipped in wine and 

water by the priest, and given to the bridegroom to be put 

by him upon the finger of the bride ; and the ceremony 
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I bj crowDJng the head of each with a 
gariand. The commimiou ooghi to hare been given ihem 
before leBTing] the cbtiich, and, aa a prqMratioo, tbe; bad 
Mtualljr been made to confeea during the eraoing ; bat tbe 
priest declared that after ao much drinking and carousing 
he woaM not adminirter iL Two attendants, with a cjm- 
bal and a bell, led tbe way from tbe church; tbe prieat 
and deacoQ Mowed them, chanting from their books; asd 
thos the married cou]^ were conducted borne. 
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Origin of Nestoriauism — Its establishment in Persia — Origin and extent of 
the patriarchate of Seleucia and Ctesiphon — Different residences of its 
patriarchs — Conversions of the Nestorians to the papal church — Origin of 
the seceding patriarchate of Mar Shim6n in the Kurdish mountains— 
Our arrival at Jamalava, a Nestor ian village in the province of Oormiah 
— ^Nestorian fasts — Evening prayers — Bishop Mar Yohanna — Language 
of the Nestorians — Adoi*ation of the saints — Prayers for the dead — State 
of the dead before Clu-ist — Independent Nestorians of Kurdist4n — Diocese 
of Mar Shim6n — Diocese of the bishop of Jam41ava — Ordei's of the Nes- 
torian clergy — Their support — Ideas of the way of salvation — Sign of the 
cross — Number of tlie Nestorian sacraments — Baptism — Sacred leaven — 
Eucharist — Mode of communion — Open communion — Marriage — Conse- 
cration of churches — Armenian carnival. 

Dear Sir, 

In passing from the Armenian to the Nestorian church, 
we go backward one step in the history of heresy. Nesto- 
rius was excommunicated at Ephesus, by the third general 
council, A. D. 431 ; twenty years before Eutyches was 
condemned by the fourth general council, at Chalcedon. 
You will not expect me to review the transactions of that 
assembly. They form a page in the history of the church, 
which a sarcastic Gibbon may take pleasure in unfolding 
for the scorn of her enemies, but which the Christian will 
not be reluctant to leave veiled in the darkness of the age 
in which they occurred. That Nestorius was innocent, I 
am not disposed to contend ; but if he was chargeable with 
guilt, I should search for it elsewhere than did the council. 
Its first accusation was, that he refused to the virgin the 
title of Mother of God, Had he plead guilty to it, surely 
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no protestant would for that hare charged him with heresy. 
But he did not, for lie said, " I have often declared, that if 
one more simple among you, or any others, is pleased with 
this word 0UT>iu«. 1 have no objection to it, so be thu 
he make not the virgin God."* It accused him next, of 
holding not only to two natures, but to two penma ib 
Christ And even had he uaed Huch lan^age, no om 
accustomed to discriminate, will deny, that it miglit hare 
had in his mouth no heretical meaning. But he penere- 
ringly denied the charge to the end of his life. To Cyril, 
his enemy, be wrote, " 1 approve that you [Heach a distino- 
tion of natures in respect to the divinity and bumBnity, and 
a conjunction of them in one person." And to another pre- 
late he said, " Of the two natures there is one authwhy, one 
virtue, one power, and one person according to one digni- 
ty."'!' Nestoriua had on the one point, however, in attenqri- 
ing to penetrate beyond the reach of finite powers ndo 
the mystery of the incarnation, darkened coimsel by wonts 
without knowledge ; and on the other, bad boldly, and 
perhaps honestly, endeavored to correct a popular supersti- 
tion. The opportunity for humbling the occupant of the see 
of Constantinople, which had begun to eclipse its sister pa- 
triarchates, was too good to be lost ; and the envious Cyril of 
Alexandria delayed not to sound the alarm of heresy. By 
refusing to wall for the delegates of Amioch, (the fiiendsof 
the accused,) he converted the council of Ephesus into an a- 
parte tribunal, and Nestorius was condemned unheard. 

On being cot off from the church, and hurled from the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople, Nestoriua was &ret 
banished to Arabia Petriea; thence, after a four years' re^ 
dence near Antioch, he was transported to one of the Oaaea 
of Libya; and finally died in Upper Eirypt. But his cause 
was the cause of his countrymen in the East, and needed not 
bis presence to secure its progress. Others besides himself 

• Anam. Bib. Orienl. vol. 4 : p. !»' i Ibid. p. 192. 
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bad there sat at the feet of Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia; and John, patriarch of Antioch, both 
from partiality to the same opinions, and from chagrin at 
the neglect shown him by his brother of Alexandria at 
the council of Epesus, looked with complacence upon the 
feelings of his flock. Particularly in the famous school of 
Edessa, (now Orfah,) where many Christian youth of Per- 
sia were educated, was the part of the condemned patriarch 
warmly espoused. His partisans were indeed expelled 
from it before the declaration of peace between the sees of 
Antioch and Alexandria, and the school itself was finally 
destroyed in A. D. 489, by order of the emperor Zeno. 
But Ibas, then a presbyter in Edessa, in the meantime ex- 
cited by his correspondence an interest in the cause among 
the Persian ecclesiastics ; the expelled pupils carried with 
them to the country of their birth and of their banishment 
a still warmer personal sympathy in it ; and Barsumas, one 
of their number, added his influence, both as head of his 
rival school of Nisibis and as bishop of that city, to pro- 
mote it. It was also fostered by the rivalry of the govern- 
ments of Constantinople, and of Persia. For, while the or- 
thodox Theodosius, and the monophysite Zeno strove alike 
to exterminate Nestorianism from their realm, Barsumas 
easily convinced the fire-worshipper Firoz, that the perse- 
cuted sect would be favorable to his interests, and that the 
friends of orthodoxy were at heart traitors to his govern- 
ment. The archbishop of Seleucia, either from fear or in- 
difference, stood aloof from the maneuvres of the bishop, 
and at his death the new sect had so multiplied in his dio- 
cese, as to appoint (in A. D. 498) his successor. Thus the 
Nestorians assumed the attitude of the dominant Christian 
sect of Persia.* 

The archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon has been al- 
ready mentioned, as one of the Catholicoses beyond the 

* Assem. Bib. Orient, vol. 4: p. 67, ss. 
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bonndiriei of tha Grcuk empire, who oriKin&lly acknow^ 
edged the nnprniiity of the patriarch nf Aiitiucli. The 
CbrininiM r.rihui iliucem^ .hilitj.'d TIioihhm a.i th(-ir uiMisUfl, 
inannuch as be paaaed by ihem on hit wsf to Uw rwnoUr 
ragiona oT the eut But their aee owed iu (vigio to Hirii, 
■ disciple of the Thaddeiis to whom the church oT Edevi 
looked up as its ibunder* In A. D. 103, long befiwe tba 
diocese was infected with Nestorianism, its occnpania had 
ceased to go for conaecratioD to Antioch, where the^ wen 
liable to be seized as apiee, and had practised receiTingtlw 
ordinance froni the handa of their own btahopa-t And 
when the infection of heresy had completely severed their 
still nominal connection with that patriarchal see, tbey Wh 
sumed to themselves the tide of Patriarch of the East, m 
well as the power of spiritually iudependent heads of the 
Nealorian cliurch. — The NcHtoriana did not receive Jnn 
all the Sassaniana bucIi decided protection as from Fir6s, 
and were occasionally persecuted ; but even under (he n- 
ligiouB intolerance of Nooahirwan, their patriarch wu the 
acknowledged bead of all the Chrislians of Persia.^ Uadar 
the Arabians, too, though liable like all Christians to e^ 
ceesive exactions and repealed persecutions, they were lA- 
mitted to many offices of trust, and had the precedence of 
every other body of Christians,^ 

Their sect waa now widely extended. Besidee oecn]^- 
ing, almost to the exclusion of all other Christians, thtt 
region which forma the modern kingdom cd I'^r^-i.i; they 
were on the one side numerous in Menrijioi.-iiiijii nnd Ar a. - 
bia, had their metropolitans in Syria and tJyprus, and ^^ 
bishop even in the island of Socotra, it the mouth of tb-^ 
Red aea; and on the other, the Syrian CliriBiianH of Ma^^ 
abar in Hindooatan were Nestorians, und received ttiu^S 

•AwM.Bib.Orlant. toL4: p.8. ml. S:p.6U. 
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bishops from Seleucia. Nestorian churches existed in Trans- 
oxiana as far as Kashgar ; in the distant regions of Mongo- 
ha, the great khan of the Tartars held the rank of presbyter 
in the Nestorian church ; and, if we may credit a monu- 
ment subsequently discovered by papal priests, Nestorian 
missionaries planted churches in the heart of northern 
China.* In a word, we have on record a list of no less 
than twenty-five metropolitans, who ackowledged the su- 
premacy of the Nestorian partiarch.t — Their condition 
was at first improved by the exchange of Saracen for 
Moghul masters, at the destruction of the kalifate of 
Bagdad by Hoolakoo khan, A. D. 1258. For,t hough the 
house of Chingiz rose upon the ruins of that of Prester 
John (presbyter Unkh khan), the clerical khan of the 
Tartars, it was brought, by intermarriages with it, under 
the influence of its religion. Some of the descendants of 
the Chingiz openly declared themselves Christians; all 
were for several generations partial to Christianity ; and 
the branch which invaded Persia showed peculiar respect to 
the head of the Nestorian church. It learned to persecute, 
however, on embracing the Mohammedan faith; a similar 
spirit was imbibed by the Moghuls wherever its example 
Was followed ; and at length Timoor completed the banish- 
ment of Christianity from Transoxiana, exterminated or 
effectually concealed it in Mongolia, and persecuted unto 
lieath multitudes of the Nestorians of Persia.}: 

The original residence of the Nestorian patriarchs was 

^t Ctesiphoa and Seleucia. When Bagdad became the 

c^apital of the Saracen empire, in A. D. 762, they removed 

thither. The destruction of the court whose favor they 

t.here cultivated, broke the tie which connected them with 

t.hat city, and thenceforward their residence seems to have 

^en constantly varying, until the patriarch Elias, in A. D. 

* Assem. Bib. Orient, vol. 4: p. 413, as. t I^'d* vol. 2 : p. 408. 
Ubid. vol. 4: p. 101,481. 
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1550, fixed himself at Mosul. His saccessora have ever 
since resided in that vicinity, and have also borne his 
name ; and a Mar EUas now represents, at El Koosh, the 
ancient patriarchs of Seleucia and Ctesiphon.* — ^The mod- 
ern history of the Ncstorians is taken up with the eflbrts of 
papal missionaries to convert them to .the Romish ikitb. 
The few that lived in Cyprus were gained over as early as 
A. D. 1445.f In A. D. 1590, the Jesuits forced thoee of 
Malabar to acknowledge the pope, and expunged fiom 
their church books all anti^^apal doctrines.} During the 
seventccth century Capuchin and Carmelite monks overran 
Mesopotamia from Diarbekr to Bussorah, and scattered 
widely the seeds of papacy.§ The defection of the met- 
ropolitan of Diarbekr from the Ncstorian faith, and the 
consequent establishment of the modern papal sect and 
patriarchate of the Chaldeans during that century, has 
been al/eady mentioned. Mar Elias, the Nestorian patri- 
arch himself, was also gained over, and in A. D. 1616 
sent in his submission to the |x>pc.|| His successors, how- 
•ev*r, seem to have regulated their obedience by their ood- 
venicnce, and the books of their church have not, so ftr as 
we have learned, ever been expurgated by papal censors. 

•A more serious defection than that of the see of Diarbekr 
took place in the sixteenth century. Not only had the pa- 
triarchate then remained, for nearly a century, hereditary 
in the same family, but the incumbents would raise none 
but their relatives to the oHice of metropolitan. Hence it 
happened, that when the old patriarch died in A. D. 1551, 
only one Metropolitan was Icfl in the church, and he, being 
his brothcr^s son, was heir to his office. Unwilling to tolerate 

* Amm. Bib. Orient, vol. 4: p. 622. f Ibid. vol. 4: p. 141. 

% For a valuable account of thoie iniquitouf prooeedingi, and of Nasliri* ^ 
aniaa b India, lee VHUtoirt du Chriitianitme dtt Mdit. By M. V. ^ 
La CnNW. 

$ AMem. Bib. Orient, vol. 4 : p. IW. || Ibid, 4: p. 169. vol. 1: p, (Mi» 
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isy kmger such a system of hereditary ecclesiastical aris- 
tocracy, an assembly of the clergy and laity met in the city 
of Mosuly and selected another ecclesiastic^ by the name of 
Snlaka, to succeSed to the patriarchate. His consecration, 
hofrerer, exceedingly embarrassed them, for according to 
their customs the ceremony could be performed only by 
three or four metropolitans, whereas only one officer of that 
rank existed in the church, and he had declared himself 
patriarch. It was determined to seek the performance of 
the rite from the highest authority, and Sulaka was sent 
to the successor of St. Peter at Rome, where, after giving 
in a satisfactory confession of his faith, he was proclaimed 
patriarch, in April A. D. 1553. Only his immediate sno* 
eessor received consecration at Rome, where he sulv 
scribed the decrees of the council of Trent, and we hear 
of no correspondence between this see and the pope later 
than A.D. 1653. The fourth in succession from Sulaka was 
flbneoD, archbishop of Jeloo, Sert and Salmas. Since his 
time, the capital of the see has remained in the mountains of 
Kiirdistin, to the west of Oormiah, and its occupants have 
tlways borne the name of Simeon, or, with the native title 
and pronunciation, Mar Shimdn.^ 

It was a part of the flock of this patriarch, that we 
fisited in our journey to Oormiah, and which I am now 
about to introduce to you. I shall give you merely our own 
inqairieo, and leave vou to compare them with what La 
Croxe and Asseman have written of the same sect In- 
itead of pursuing the plan of general classification adopted 
in presenting our information respecting the Armenians, 
wiiete oar survey was more extensive; it is deemed safer here, 
conndering the shortness of our visit to the Nestorians, to 
relate separately the conversations of each individual in- 
fixrniaiit* Such a course will necessarily exhibit some 
vepetitioDS and contradictions ; but it will have the adfaa- 

Bflk Orint. vol. 1: p. 62S, 618. vol. 8: p. ttl. vol. 4: p. 184. 
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tage ofrercrring every fact lo its proper autboihy, leatiag 
the reader In <lrBW Ilia own conclusions, and throwing up<ni 
the writer merely the responsibility of faithfully narrating 
what we saw and heard. The whole is the result of nine 
days' investigation. 

WeledSalmaafor Oormiah in the morning on the lllhof 
March. A projecttonof the mountains of Kurdistan, extend- 
ing in the form of a small promontory into the lake, separates 
the two provinces. As wc be^an to ascend it, a small <|naTry 
of marble attracted our attention. It was translucent and 
veined, like that which is bo abundant at Maragha, and 
strongly resembled alabaster. It had evidently been de- 
p(tsited, in successive incrustations, from water. We found 
three villages and a few fields nf grain on the motjntains, 
and in some places snow was lying in our path. On the 
farther side, a narrow plain, opening at the south into (be 
plain of Oormiah, lies between the mountain and the lake. 
We descended into it, and found a number of little villigra 
at its northern extremity, in several of which there are a 
few Neslorians. We selected Jamalava, 4 fursakhs bam 
Khosrova, for its being the residence of a Nestorian bishop. 
The bishop was absent, but a priest received us hospitably, 
and gave us the choice of a room in his house, or a stable. 
We preferred the latter ; and it was soon filled with friend- 
ly Neslorisns, eager to see and converse with ns. Our own 
gratification was great, at finding ourselves at last suirotuid- 
ed by the people, to whom we had looked forward wjih the 
liveliest interest from the moment of leaving Malta, nor 
were we less eager than they to converse. 

It being Friday, we first questioned the priest respect- 
ing the fasts of his church. In conjunction with the 
others who were present, he informed us that. they fost 
every Wednesday and Friday; twenty fire days befive 
Christmas -, fifteen days before the feast of St. Mary ; thne 
days before the feast of tbe cross, which occurs twelve dK|> 
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lifter Christmas ; three days before the feast of St. John ; 
three days before the feast of Khoodera nehy (St. George) ; 
fifty days before Easter, including Easter Sunday when 
they eat meat ; and fifly days before Penticost, the obser- 
vance of which is optional and not regarded by all. We 
asked, as he finished the list, if there were no more ; and 
he jocosely replied, * Why, are not these enough ? what of 
the year remains for us to eat ? ' But the bishop afterward 
mentioned another fast of three days, named after the 
prophet Jonah, during which they remain in the church 
from morning to night, weeping, praying and fasting. It 
is not, like the rest, followed by a festival. In none of 
their fasts do they eat any animal substance whatever, and 
in lent, with the exception of Sundays and festivals, they 
eat but twice, once after midday and once after evening 
prayers, and some eat only the latter meal. On the Sun- 
days and festivals of lent, and on the common fasts, whoev- 
er chooses is at liberty to eat in the morning. The priest 
assured us, that for the fasts of Wednesday and Friday, 
they cease to eat meat ftom the time of evening prayers on 
the days preceding until the same hour on those days them- 
selves ; and that for the Sabbath, labor is suspended from 
evening prayers (or about sunset) on Saturday, till day- 
light (or morning prayers) on Monday. His statement 
was afterward confirmed by the bishop. In fact, it is well 
known, that, for all religious purposes, the Nestorians 
always consider the day to begin at sunset The bishop 
added, that they abstain from labor on their festivals gener- 
ally ; but the Sabbath, they know to be God's day, and 
esteem it more sacred than any other. 

They informed us, that throughout the year, except in 
lent, there are services in the church only rooming and 
evening ; but that during lent, a third service at 11 A. M. 
is added, unless the Sabbath or a festival occur, when even 
then there are but two. As we were conversing, the 
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priest was called to evening prayers by the clattering of a 
board suspended near the church instead of a bell, and we 
followed him. The bishop had now returned, and after 
washing his hands at a rivulet, he led us into the chinch. 
The people took off their shoes as they entered, and stood 
upon a few mats that covered the ground, the only floor of 
the building. Before taking his place, however, each one 
kissed a cross that lay upon a book on a reading desk, 
and then the back of the bishop's hand who stood by ita 
side. This was done even aAer worship c<Hnmenced, so 
that in the midst of a prayer the bishop had repeatedly to 
put out his hand to be kissed. The bishop, priest and 
deacons, each had distinct parts in the services ; which 
consisted of prayers, chants and responses, performed with 
almost no ceremonies, and having an air of great simpUct- 
ty. All the ofiiciators wore nothing but their ordinary 
dress : and no incense was used. The people often joined 
in the responses ; uncovered their heads two or three times^ 
at particular parts ; repeatedly crossed themselves ; and 
prostrating kissed the earth like the Armenians, and once 
all kneeled for some time, as if in private prayer. At the 
close, the bishop blessed them, and they again kissed his 
hand. With the simplicity of their forms we were pleased, 
but were sorry to observe much evidence that their woN 
ship had no spirituality. 

The church was a small, dark, vaulted room, entirely 
destitute of pictures or any kind of ornaments, except 
coarse shawls which covered the reading desks. These' 
were two blocks of stone on either side of the entrance to 
the sanctuary, and supported the books from which s^vioe 
was read. Between them and the sanctuary was a narrow 
space extending from side to side of the building, and exh 
closed by a wall four or five feet high. The sanctuary itsdf 
seemed half as large as the church, and was connected with 
it by a single door. Opposite the door, on the farther aide 
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of it, stooG , a plain block stone. The bishop 

conducted us into the baptistery, a small room on the left 
of the sanctuary, and connected with the church by a dis- 
tinct door. Afler looking a moment at a plain stone 
trough, which served for a baptismal font, I observed that 
a door conducted into the sanctuary, and was about to enter. 
But the bishq> commanded me, in an authoritative tone, to 
stop. I told him that I too was a priest ; but he replied, 
that that place can be entered only by fasting, and betray- 
ed by his manner such earnestness, that I desisted. The 
church, as well as an outer court, was entered by a door but 
just large enough to allow our bodies to pass, being hardly 
more than two feet high, and narrow in proportion. Af» 
ter creeping out of them, we inquired the reason of their 
smallness. The bishop replied, * Is it not written, " Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the the way?'" We h^ ob- 
served a similar peculiarity in the Chaldean churches of 
Salmas, and had been told that its object was to prevent 
moslems from introducing their horses. It was observed 
to be common to the Nestorian churches of Oormiah, and 
we never heard it satisfactorily explained. 

The bishop with most of his flock, followed us to our 

stable, and remained, readily answering our questions and 

keeping up a friendly conversation, until late. His name 

H^as Yohanna. He was a sensible man, about thirty 

years of age, and son of the priest already mentioned. 

flis uncle was bishop before him ; and the office, among 

e Nestorians, is always hereditary, from uncle to nephew, 
bishop himself is never allowed to marry, nor may he, 

om the day of his birth, eat any other animal food than 
^gs and the productions of the dairy. 

We had anticipated some difficulty, in conversing with 

e Nestorians, for want of an interpreter. But Provi- 
dence furnished us with an excellent one at Jamalava, and 
^sewhere we were able to converse with them through the 
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Turkish, with the addition of now and Umb a reiigioa» 
tochnical tenn from the Armenian* which langaage tlief alk 
so partially understood. Our interpieter here was a nepkenr 
of the deceased bishop Shevris. He was a native of Mar- 
din in Mesopotamia, had lived nine years a nKMik in 
the convent of El Kooeh, and held the rank of *deaoQn id 
the Chaldean church. He spoke Arabic fluently, and thai 
was the language in which he conversed with me. WUi 
the Nestorians, he spoke in their own dialect, which wan 
also his native tongue. We had first heard this langoage 
at Khosrova, and it proved to be the domestic dialect of 
both the Chaldeans and the Nestorians, though all knew 
likewise something of Turkish. In roughness of soand, it 
exceeded even the Armenian. I was able soon to delect 
in it many Arabic and Hebrew words, but rarely emMigh 
to complete the meaning of a sentence. Almost eveiy 
word seemed to end in a vowel. It b in fact a vnlgar 
Syriac, and the deacon testified, that it differs not at all 
from the dialect now spoken by the Jacobites of Mesopota- 
mia. Their church books show the original languagnof 
which it is a corruption, and they are in Syriac The 
character indeed, in which they are written, is peculiar^ be- 
ing but slightly varied from the Estangelo. Many of thttr 
oldest books are, in fact, fine specimens of that ancient 
Syriac alphabet. We procured a copy of the Nestorian 
alphabet, with the sounds of the letters exemjdified. It 
has not, to our knowledge, ever been printed, and we ibond 
none but manuscript books among them. Aside fiom the 
character, their church books are in good Syrian. The 
.Chaldean priest at Khdsrova showed us a beautiful copy of 
the Pentateuch, which he had had transcribed into the 
Nestorian character from the Syriac of Walton's PoljglQlty 
and he assured us that the language is exactly the sinin m 
that of their books. All testified unanimoa8ly« that dii 
language is not now understood withont the imIfiiolWM «f 
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a master^ and of course that the church services are not 
comprehended by the common people. That the vulgar 
dialect differs not much from it, however, will be evident 
from various facts hereafter to be exhibited. The bishop 
and priest this evening were evidently men of the slight- 
est education, having little more than a knowledge of let- 
ters. And yet, when we produced a copy of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society's edition of the Syriac New 
Testament, which we had brought from Tebriz, they set 
to reading it without difficulty, and declared that they un- 
derstood it. They might indeed have been previously 
&miliar with the character, for they called it Yak6hy at 
first sight, and we found among their own books a copy of 
the Pentateuch in the same. But we tested their knowl- 
edge of the language, by making them translate several 
passages, and they did it without difficulty. They affirmed 
that it differed not at all from that of their church books.* 

Our conversation with the bishop naturally turned upon 
the services which we had just attended ; and we expressed 
our. pleasure at observing no images or pictures in the 
church. * Is it not written by the Psalmist,' said he, * " eyes 
have they but they see not, they have ears but they hear 
not, neither is there any breath in their mouths 1 ' " We ad- 

* The bishop gave us, on another occasion, the following list of the prin- 
cipal books used in the services of the Nestorian church ; but I am not 
without suspicions, that it contains some errors. — David, or the Psalter, 
read at every service. Akddm Dooatha, alternate prayers for eveiy day 
in the week, containing the names of .different saints and martyrs. JTmA- 
kool, containing prayers for every day in the year. Khoodera, containing 
prayers for the Lord's day, and other festivals in the year, and for every day 
id lent. GezzOy containing prayers for the festivals not in lent. Takhaa, 
or the Missal, containing the communion, ordination, baptismal and other 
similar services. Werde, .containing legends of the saints, and read only 
in the three days of the fast of Jonah. Ahdedla, or the Gospel, read always 
at the communion, on the Lord's days and festivals, and in lent, but at no 
other lime. Shleeha, or tlie Epintles, read like the preceding. None of the 
Old Testament, except the Psalter, is read in church. 
VOL. II. 19* 
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ded the second commandment to this appropriate qootatiott, 
and thej all seemed gratified at our agreement upon so 
important a pomt. He confessed that they pray to the 
saints, however, and regard them as mediators. We re- 
peated the language of Paul, that there is * one God, and 
one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus;' 
but he seemed not to feel its force, because, as I thoo|^ 
neither the deacon, who interpreted, nor himself onderstood 
the word mediator. The former, I soon learned, bad no 
distinct idea of the Arabic term waseet, which I used ; and 
when a copy of the Epistles was afterward brought from 
the church, it proved that the bishop was equally unac- 
quainted with the Syriac term for the same thing. When 
inquiring the contents of their church books on a saba^ 
quent evening, we repeatedly asked if prayers are ad- 
dressed to the saints whose names are contained in thMt, 
and were uniformly answered that they are not, but to God 
that he would enable his worshipers to imitate them.— 
The bishop declared that they call not the Virgin, wmAar 
ef Godj but mother of Christ. Still they believe ia her 
virginity, he said, both before and afler the birth of our 
Savior. Respecting Nestorius, he contradicted himadf 
flatly within a few minutes ; first denying that they regard 
him as a saint, or pray to him, and then confessing that 
they do both. The mention of the founder of their sect in- 
troduced quite a dispute between him and the deacon, on 
the comparative merits of Nestorius and Cyril, and he pio* 
duced the Werde to read to us a long legend req>ectuig 
them. — He constantly affirmed that their name b not d^ 
rived from Nestorius, but from Nazareth the town of Haiy, 
and I doubt not that he was correct. For they always cd 
themselves, and are known among their neighbors of odnr 
sects, by the name Nusrdny, which is the rery word 
monly used in Arabic to designate all Christiana, and 
generally regarded as equivalent to Nazar a. 
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they seemed to feel that it is a generic term, and some« 
times added Siridny to make it distinctive of their sect ; 
which was equivalent to calling themselves Syrian Chris" 
Hans. Their countrymen of the monophysite church, they 
called Yakohy, There are none of that sect on this side 
of the Kurdish mountains. 

The bishop allowed that they say prayers and masses 
for the dead. Still he resolutely denied the existence of 
more than two places for departed spirits, and seemed in- 
clined to laugh at the fires of the papal purgatory. He 
clearly declared, also, that here is no change of place from 
misery to happiness for the dead. We asked him of what 
ase our prayers can be to them. He replied, * What then, 
shall we stop praying?' • No,' said we, ' pray for ourselves, 
and others upon the earth ; for such we are commanded to 
pray ; but stop praying for the dead, it can do them no 
good.' He replied, that God would have spared Sodom for 
the sake of fifly, forty, &/C. just persons ; and perhaps 
among those who assemble to pray over the dead, an equal 
number of just persons may be found, for whose sake God 
will pardon the dead and receive them to happiness. He 
seemed to have some idea of the unscriptural distinction be- 
tween mortal and venial sins ; for he said, that there are 
some which condemn the soul to hell, while others are too 
small to be followed by such a consequence. Respecting 
the soul between death and the judgment, he declared, in 
another connection, that it goes neither to heaven nor to 
hell, but if wicked, it is in a state of torment, and if right- 
eous, in a state of enjoyment.. At the judgment, all will 
be clothed again with the body, the just will be taken to 
heaven with Christ, and the wicked will be sent to hell. 
* Will they remain in hell forever ? ' we asked. * Yes,' said 
he, * forever and ever.' We could not learn from him, that 
any other rule than the wishes of relatives decides when, 
or how often, masses shall be said for the deceased. If 
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Ihey choose, na mass is said ai all, and the priest u merely 
recjuesled to lopeat a prayi^r. Evcd tliis, also, is omitled at 
their option. In speaking of the niaBsea, he said, that after 
Ihein the relatiYes go homo from the chu-ch to eat the feaai 
or the mass, and we asked il'they have the custom of mak- 
ing sac ri decs. He replied, tli at Christ had aboliahed the 
institution of sacrifices, so that since his death none can be 
offered ; yet they sometimes slay an animal as a good work. 
The ceremony is not neccsaarily done at a church, nor on 
any special days, nor are prayertt said orer the victim. 
The deacon who interpreted was dissatisfied with this 
statement, and said ; ' I will explain to you the matter. 
Whenever a person has a headache, or other complaint, he 
vows to make an oflbring to this or that saint, as a good 
work. An animal ia sent to the church of the saint to be 
sacrificed, nnd a feast is made of its flesh, or it ia dis- 
tributed to the poor, according to the wish of the ofieier.' 
The bishop tacitly assented to the explanation, by asking if 
we do nut likewise offer sacrifices to remove pains and 
sickness. 

We inquired whore tlie souls of the dead were befbrs the 
coming of Christ. He replied, that the good were not in 
ptradisG itself, but in a state of enjoynient around para- 
dist!', and the wicked were not in hell itself, but in a state 
of misery. — We. Did Christ change their condition at his 
death ? — Bisk. He took them to heaven. — We. Both the 
righteous and the wicked 1 or the righteous only 1 — Bish. 
All except four persons, viz. Jezebel, Herod, Hetodi- 
8H, and her daughter. What is your own belief? — We. 
We, believe that the souls of the righteous went to heaveD, 
and those of the wickei] to hell, at their dcatli ; and that 
none of the latter were delivered from their torments at 
the death of Christ.— B«sA. But it is written, that Christ 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentaace. 
The righteous are saved as a matter of course, i 
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did not deliver the wicked, of what use was his death ?•— 
IVe, Why, in the first place, none are so righteous as to 
have no sin, for it is written, ** There is not a just man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not." In the sec- 
ond place, he did save the wicked, for some, while in this 
world, repented of their sins, were converted, and obtained 
ibrgivencsH on his account. The souls of such, and of such 
only went to heaven at their death. — Jiish. If so, perhaps 
only a few hundreds were saved from all the generations 
that preceded Christ ; for very small was the number of 
those that were good in this world. — We. Their number 
is unknown to us. Elijah thought that he was the only 
worshii>er of the true God among the Israelites of his day ; 
but God told him there were seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

March 12. We called upon the bishop in the afternoon, 
and resumed our conversatibn. '^He confirmed what we 
had previously learned, that his patriarch, Mar Shimon, 
resides at Kochannes, and claims the title of Patriarch of 
the East. Kochannes, according to the declaration of a 
man at KhcWova who had been there, is not more than an 
hour from J(X)lumerk ; but the priest at tliat place said the 
distance was four fursakhs. ^ Tlie latter informed us that 
the patriarchate, like what has already l)cen said of the 
episcopate, is hereditary from uncle to nephew. The suc- 
cession is not regulatfid by seniority, but by the wishes and 
arrangement of the family. The diet of the patriarch is 
more strictly guarded than even that of the bishops, for not 
only is he forbidden to taste meat from his birth, but his 
motlier also is allowed to eat none, while he derives .his 
nutriment from her. 

The llakary country, in the centre of which the patri- 
arch resides, and of which Joolamerk is the capital, is the 
heart of Kiirdistan, and consists of almost inaccessible 
mountains. The Nestoriani who inhabit it are called 
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AMrtij a term which the bishop to-dajr expiaiaed as meaiH 
ing a people who do not pay tribute. Thejr are in fact, hk 
•aid, independent, and not only pay no tribute themaelfee, 
but exact tribute from the Kurds who live among them* 
The temporal power is in the hands of distinct meliks, bat 
they all acknowledge the authority of the patriarch. He 
estimated their number at 50,000 families. — The Chal* 
dean priest at Khosrova said, that the independent dtstiiets 
are deep valleys shut in by the almost impassable inoQiH 
tains of Kurdistan. Each has its own melik or meliks^ 
who acknowledge subjection to no common head. They 
are elected for life, by the the popular voice irregularly 
expressed, and the office is oflen, but not always^ hered- 
itary in the same family. The patriarch is clothed prop- 
erly with only spiritual power, and has no army at his com* 
mand, except as he may have. influence enough, on an emei^ 
gency, to call one or more of the meliks to his aid. The 
mountains, he said, barely afford them a sustenance, and thej 
are all miserably poor. To complete the diocese of Mar 
Shimon, we must add other districts in the sahie momh 
tains subject to the Kurds, and also Salmas and Oormiah 
under the Persian government. The whole containSf ac- 
cording to an estimated census give us by the same priesi 
at Khosrova, in company with a Chaldean of his village 
who had travelled through the independent districts, a 
Nestorian population of 14,054 families, or about 7O9OOO 
souls.* — The acting English embassador at Tebriz judged 

* The fullowiog m bis eftiinate in detail. 

No. of fammai. 
Salm&s, ....... 4 

Oormiab, including T^rgaver and M6rgaver, mounCainout diitriots 
of the province occupied by Kiirdf, ... 

G4rvar, Somai, and Cb4ra, tmall districts of the monntaios adja- 
cent to Salm&i, and occupied by Kurds, ... 

Alb4gh, a district not far from Salm&s in the direccioo of Joola- 
0i6rk, and sakject to the K&rds , • • • * 
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this estims .. be much too small, and declared that 
a year or two ago he saw a letter from Mar Shimon^ 
stating that he had 40,000 families under him in the Hak- 
ary county. But, the fact that one of his predecessors, in 
writing to the pope as long ago as 1653, made the same 
statement of the population of his diocese, leads me to su»> 
pect that it is no more than a hereditary estimate.* Capt. 
Campbell assured us, also, that the Nestorians are by far 
the most powerful people of Hakary, that they are much 
feared by the Kurds, and will perhaps, before many years, 
be left by them in undivided possession of the country. 
He entertained a high opinion of their character. 

The priest at Khosrova informed us, that the Nestorians 
of Oormiah did not join the party of Mar Shimon at its 
first secession from the see of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
continued until lately to acknowledge the patriarchal au- 
thority of Mar Elias of El Koosh. The occasion of their 
finally leaving him, was his conversion to papacy ; which 
occurred, according to the estimate of the priest, nearly a 
hundred years ago, but the bishop of Jamalava placed it 
back only forty years. The deacon, our interpreter, had 
left his convent only a year and a half ago, and added the 
fact of his own staunch papacy to his positive declaration, 
as proof that both Mar Elias and the convent, as well as 

Mahmnodieh, a district between Salmas and the lake of Van, 

incloded in the pashalik of Van, bat occupied by Kurds, • 900 

Wahoo, a district beyond Joolam^rk, and subject to the Kurds, - 800 

DiflB, an independent Nestorian district, ... 500 

J6k)o, " ««««..-. 1000 

Tkbooby, " «« ««.--. gOQ 

Tiary, « « *« 6000 

Ba», « " ««.--- 600 

B^rwer, " ** ««--.. 20O 



Total, 14,054 

In Mar&gfaa, Tebriz, Gunieb, and Khoy, there are now no Nestorians. 

• AHem. Bib. Orient yol. 3: p. 622. 
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most of the Ncstorians of those parts, are now united to the 
church of Rome. He said that the convent of £1 Koosh 
contains 110 monks. The principal agent of the pope in 
those parts is a European bishop at Bagdad. Being like- 
wise French consul for tliat city, he contrives to make his 
influence extensively felt. From what we heard of him at 
Khosrova, and from the deacon, we inferred that he is par- 
ticularly active in procuring the conversion of the Nestori- 
ans. — We ({uestioned the bishop of Jamalava, to ascertain 
if he was aware of the existence of any relics of the Nes- 
torian ciiurcii in eastern Asia. He was quite confident 
that there are some in In<lia, but he knew of none in the 
direction of Ciiiiia. His patriarch, he assured us, sent 
four bisiiops many y(;ars ago to the East, but nothing had 
been lu^ard from them. 

From the diocese of Mar Shimon, the patriarch, let us 
turn to that of Mar Yohanna, the bishop of Jamalava. He 
informed us, that the Nestoriuns of this village are only 
twenty-two families in number. Six of them are from Sal- 
mas, and the rest have recently assembled here from neigh- 
lx)ring villagers. He is himself from Gooleeza in Salmas. 
Respecting the Nestorians of that province, he contradicted 
the estimate of tin; priest at Khosrova, and said that instead 
of four, they amount to twenty-two families. His diocese 
consists of twelve villages, eight of which are in Oormiah, 
and the rest in Tergaver, a mountainous district just back 
of Jamalava to the west. In this village there is no school, 
nor can any read, except himself, his father and two 
brothers ; but in two others some children are taught by 
the priests. He confessed that none of the Nestorim 
females are taught letters. * You,' said he, 'can attend to 
such things, but we, both men and women, are obliged to 
labor with all our might to get money for the modeniB. 
Even if a boy sits down to read, a moslem comes up befbit 
he is aware, and with a blow upon his neck, saysy *Oive 
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\]8 money.' Seeing us smile at his remark, he seemed 
grieved, and exclaimed with more earnestness; *Why do 
you leave us thus? we are your brethren; it is your duty 
to come and deliver us from this yoke of bondage.' He 
contended that no people in the world are so fond of learn- 
ing as the Nestorians, but intimated that none except can- 
didates for the clerical profession, actually receive any 
education. Of such, there were twelve in his diocese al- 
ready instructed, and would be admitted to deacon's orders 
in a few days. Forty-two others were candidates ; besides 
fiileen more, who were studying, and might be ordained 
hereafter, if they became good. His diocese is now served, 
he said, by fourteen priests and eleven deacons. 

The bishop was curious to know how many orders of 
the clergy we have, and on learning that we acknowledge 
only priests and deacons, was unable to imagine how they 
could be ordained without bishops. But he made no 
objection to our explanation of the system of prcsbyte- 
rian ordination. Their own clerical orders, he said, are 
nine, and he seemed to attach much importance to the 
number. The following is his account of them. — The 
first, karooya, or reader, lights the candles and performs 
other menial services in the church. — The second, hoopo" 
dydkonOy or sub-deacon, is also a servant of the church 
for sweeping it and the like. — The third, shemrndsha^ or 
deacon, aids the priest to celebrate the eucharist, but does 
not read the gospel on that occasion, as is practised 
by other sects.— The fourth, kasha [kasluicshal^ or priest, 
says mass, but cannot confer ordination. AH his own 
priests, ho ailirmed, understand the language of their 
church books, and preach every day, as he will ordain no 
other. But his ideas of preaching seemed not very high, 
and we could not ascertain that he meant any thing more, 
than that ♦>»« Ipmati of day, and perhaps some other 
part of th( i is | in the vulgar tongue. He 
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deeltred too that none who have not attoinad the afa of 
tweoty-five, can be admitted to prieat*i ordera. B«l cm 
beiog cootradicted by the company* he aUowed thai if a 
youth haa a mature mind, and a worthy character, and m 
acceptable to his village, he may be ordained aa early m 
fifteen. — ^The fifth, arkidjfdkimo, or archdeacon, holda a i»* 
lation to the bishop, similar to that of the deacon to the 
prieat As a priest cannot say mass without a deacon, so 
a bishop cannot perCbrm an ordination, nor conaeerala a 
church, without an archdeacon. Marriage is allowable to 
all in tlic ^fe grades now enumerated, not only befana 
ordination, but as oft^n m their wives die afterward. 
They thereby, liowever, become forever ineligible to the 
ofiice of bishop. — The sixth, khdlfa [fjnskdpa]^ or biahop, 
ordains the five lower grades, and consecrates chnrdMk 
He must pass through all tlie grades below him, hot nay 
be admitted to the first four successively in one day, 
on another day to the fifih and sixth. Our informant 
no more consistent in telling us the age requisite tor 
sion to the episcopate, than in reference to the pr i e ath ood. 
Fw he assured us that the candidate must be ihittf4wo 
years old, and afterward confessed that he waa 
now only in his thirtieth or thirty-first year, and had 
ordained five years. Tlie priest at Khosrova said the Ne^ 
torians sometimes ordain bishops only six years of age, and 
the deacon, our interpreter U>-day, affirmed that he had mm 
them as young as thirteen. Their common eptacopel ai^ 
dress, aboona (our father), must seem not a little miiplaeed 
when given to such young ecclesiastics ; and it waa hardllf 
less amiLsing to hear the priest at Jamalava, ^^mfPiaittf y 
apply the same title to the bishop, his son« — The Mtealhf 
mair&n [metrapoketa], is higher than the biahopa; aad le* 
ceives from them a visit of homage three tinea a yeeri< 
The eighth and ninth, katoUeka utdpatridrka^ m 
coa and patriarch, ordain bishops and matiina. Hi 
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ed that they are offices held by two different individuals, but 
found so much difficulty in making it out, on being cross* 
questioned, that we imagined them to to be merely differ- 
ent titles of the same person. Oil is used only in ordain- 
ing the patriarch. — He informed us that in the district of 
Jeloo there are some Nestorian convents. The monks, 
though forbidden to marry while they profess monasticism, 
are allowed, he said, to leave their convents, if they dislike 
them, and take to themselves wives. 

The contributions received by the patriarch from his 
flock, if we may believe the bishop, are not fixed by any 
rule, but their voluntary liberality. He never comes to this 
province in person to collect them, being afraid to leave his 
mountain fastnesses, but sends his brother once in two or 
three years. He was here, and also at Khosrova, but a 
few days before our visit. — The income of the bishop is 
derived chiefly from a tax of two shdhies (about 3 cts.) 
upon every individual in his diocese ; and a fee of one 
real (about 35 cts.) for every wedding. He receives also, 
sometimes, a voluntary contribution for masses for the 
dead. For ordination, Mar Yohanna positively denied, at 
first, that any thing is paid, but, being pressed by the dea- 
con, he at last said, that, as it is commanded, *' Freely ye 
have received freely give," no particular sum is exacted by 
law, but different amounts are given by different candi- 
dates. — The income of the priests is exceedingly small, 
and most of their support is derived from laboring like other 
men. In time of harvest, each parishioner gives them a 
day's labor at reaping, or, if they have no crop of their own, 
a winnowing fan full of grain. For every marriage they 
receive a real ; and for baptisms, burials, and masses and 
prayers for the dead, a voluntary fee. But for communi- 
cants to contribute any thing to the officiating priest at 
communion, is a thing, he said, not allowed and entirely 

unkoown. 
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Wiihing to know if ttic Ncirtorians have my idea of tbe 
doctrine* of Bvangclicul religion, wo inquired of the biihop 
the objoct of Christ'* death. Ho began his reply by sayingi 
that God created mou aod placed him in Paradite. The 
■ugc-la were then ordered to worahip him. But a put, un- 
willing to womhip an iufeiior wlio was created after them- 
mIvcv, di*obcysd and bccnmo dovjls. We were pained to 
heu thia fable of the Koran from the mouth of a Christian 
biahop, and reminded hint that the aalratiun of nten, and 
not the fall of the angels, wan the object of our iguMtion. 
Ue repeated that God cn^ated man and lie fell. The Pa* 
ther then aaid, he has einned and rnu&t be punished. Bui 
the Son Baid, 1 will save him ; and so lie died lo sare us from 
punishment, from Satan, luid from ain. We inquired if be 
Mved us Irom origbal sin only, or likewise from sins of our 
own commission. — BisJi. ile indeed saved us, but if we 
conlinuo to sin, bis death, though we may be baptized ukI 
be called Christians, will do us no good. — We. Bui all 
men do continue to sin. How are they to obtain partiooT 
— liisA. By fasting, by sincere hourly repentance, and by 
confession to God, promising at the same time to un no 
more. — We. If we are lo obtain pardon for our sins thus, 
then Christ saved us from original sin only. — Bish. We 
nrc saved by Christ ; but how T Wc must obey his com- 
mands, must fasi, commune, repent sincerely, confess to 
God, and the like. — We varied our question in different 
ways, to learn if he entertained the common idea, that 
original sin is cancellul by the doaih of Christ, and actual 
sin by our own good works. But, though he expressly 
acknowledged the doctrine of original sin, we could not 
iind tliBt be made this distinction, or had any clear idet 
that all or even any sin is pardoned solely through the 
death of Christ. He laid much stress upon sincerity of 
re|>entance and consistent Christian conddct. 
We changed the subject by saying, you have told u 
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\vhat the Father and the Son have done for man, will you 
tell us now the work of the Spirit ? — Bish, He descended 
upon the apostles on the day of Penticost ; he descended too 
upon Christ at his baptism ; and in like manner he de- 
scends now upon all men when they are baptized. — We. 
Does he do nothing for us after baptism? — Bish. Most 
certainly, he is always with us and does every thing for us. 
— ^We asked him, if no instance ever occurred among them 
of wicked men's becoming correct in their conduct and 
good Chritians through his influences, in order to ascer- 
tain whether he had any idea of regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation by the Spirit, distinct from baptism. But he knew too 
little of the subject even to understand us ! — Tn regard to 
the nature of Christ, the bishop expressed his full belief 
that he is perfect God and perfect man, and added, too, 
(in agreement with Nestorius, but contrary to the doctrine 
usually ascribed to him,) that his two natures are united in 
one person, using for person the word knoama. The Spirit, 
he thought, proceeded from the Father only. 

At last, the bishop came upon that Shibboleth of party 
in the oriental churches, the sign of the cross, and asked us 
to show how we make it. We replied that we do not 
make it at all. Not that we have any law against it, but 
if a man is at heart a Christian, we do not consider such a 
sign necessary, especially as it is not ordered in the New 
Testament. * But,' said he, * are we not ordered to take 
up our cross and follow Christ ? ' * Yes,' we replied, * but 
if this sign be the cross of which our Savior spoke, we 
ought to make it on the back, instead of the breast ! ' An- 
other thought that our neglect of this ceremony showed an 
unwillingness to make an open profession of Christianity, 
and quoted the words, ** Whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.'' We declared that our ideas most fully accord 
with this important passage, and that in no case should the 
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fear of man lead us to deny our religkm. We moat pffotf 
it in the face of danger and of death. lo fiicl this would be 
what our Sarior means by taking up our cioaa. It is to im- 
itate him in enduring contumely and mxSeimg for his 
sake. * But,' said the bishop, * without the sign of the cvoii^ 
how can you show that you are Christiana t ' * By obeying 
him,' we replied, * and manifesting in all our ccmdoGlf Aat 
we k>ve him.' Still it qipeared to him very strange* Aat 
we should call ourselves Christians, and not make the 
cross. — The Nestorians perform this ceremony in the same 
manner as the Greeks. 

The Chaldean priest at Khosrova, in agreement with 
Asseman, whom he seemed to have diligently studied, aa> 
sured us that the ancient books of the Nesttmana treat of> 
seven sturgments, and those the same that are acknowl* 
edged by the papal church. He declared, that now, hofr- 
ever, they have really none at all. For, in the celebration of 
mass the words of consecration are wanting. Baptism is 
performed very negligently, and in no uniform manner. 
They pretend to have marriage, but if the wife be guilty 
of adultery, the husband is allowed to take another. Ordi- 
nation too is made to consist with permission for the cler- 
gy to marry, as often as they become widowers, to the nom^ 
ber of seven and a half wives, a widow being considered 
the half wife. Confession has long since been abolished* 
And of confirmation and extreme unction, he said, thej 
have at present no knowledge. — We inquired of the biahofp 
at Jamalava, the number of the Nestorian sacramentSt 09 
the first evening of our visit. He immediately repliQd 
seven ; and when requested to enumerate them, repealed 
bapHsmf the eucharist, ordination, and wutrriag^^ witblffl ./ 
hesitation. Then he stopped to think and inquire, ni i> 
finally added, hurial, the sacred leaven^ and cm^mmk 
Upon being interrogated, however, he most folly denied tha 
existence oS amiadar umfessiam^ i i thit A|Sf 
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confess their sins only to God, and demand absolution from 
him alone. The practice of anointing the sick as a prep- 
aration for death, too, or extreme unction, he confessed had 
no existence among them, and pretended that the burial 
service alone is a sacrament. Confirmation he never allu- 
ded to, except to imply that it does not exist, as will be 
soon mentioned. — After our afternoon's visit to the bishop 
mentioned above, he followed us to our room, and, with 
many of his flock, spent the evening in conversation. We 
now solicited from him a written list of their sacraments, 
and obtained the following : viz. baptism (maamoodeeta) ; 
the eucharist (korbana) ; ordination (siam eedat kahna [ka- 
henoota]) ; consecration of churches (siam eedat oomara) ; 
marriage (boorakha) ; the consecrated leaven (kodashat 
khmeera [khmeera kodeesha]) ; and consecrated oil (ko- 
dashat korna [korna or mashha kodeesha]). 

Baptism, he said, is performed only in churches, and 
the whole body of the child is plunged three times in the 
water, because John plunged our Savior three times in 
Jordan. When we mentioned, however, that we had heard 
that they only plunge the body up to the chin, and then 
pour water three times upon the head, his father confessed 
that they do so, though they plunge the whole, also, when 
there is water enough ! When asked the effect of baptism, 
both replied that it is the regeneration spoken of by our 
Savior, when he said to Nicodemus, *' Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God." We sug- 
gested that he explained himself, by saying in a subsequent 
verse, " Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit,** 
* Yes,* they replied, * as the Spirit descended upon Christ at 
Jordan, so he now, in every instance, descends upon all 
persons at their baptism.' The bishop would not allow that 
the souls of infants that die before baptism are doomed to 
hell, nor did he admit that thciy are received to heaven, but 
said that a place is prepared specially for them. — ^To as- 



OMUin if Um ceremoDf or ctmfirm<ai<m is not, as antong the 
AmMDiuiB, 4dd«d to ihai or liaptinni, we askc^ if lliey ha«e 
iMttheactr^ Heoonfesaed thu asinglednip of oil iipat 
npon the fbrebead of the child, bat cwtanded thu it is wlj 
oooBecntMl bjp the officiating prieet for the ooeaaioii, aad 
not b; the pttriarcli, and that it is Dot a distinot uommBtt 
but an integral part of baptism. He aeemed amasBd at mr 
qoeition, whether circumciuoD is practiaed bj tbaiB, aa if 
the union of a moslero (as be cilled it) to a Chriatiwi rite, 
wai Dot only unheard of, but hnplied an aheurditf. We 
informed him that the Abyssioiaus both circumcise and bap 
tize. He e^ressed a fear that it would be with than, aa 
with a roan near Mosul, who, to obtain a certain wenait, 
turned rooelem. On the night of their marriage be died ; 
and his wife sat to bewailing him, and said, 'AtasmiBl 
you hare rejected the Messiah, and Mohammed has ml i^ 
ceived you ; where can your soul go 1 ' 

The sacrament of the sacrtd Umn he thus ex[Jaimd. At 
the institution of the euchariat, our Savior gare two piMM 
of the bread to John, ilie beloved dieciplc. ITe saved one, 
and dipped it in the blood and water that flowed from bia 
Lord's side, when pierced with the spear upon the cross. 
This was the original icarcn. Il is now renewed once a 
year, on Hdy Thursdny. Flour, wine, and oil are mixed 
and consecrated ; and tlicn always kept in a vessel in the 
church, to be mixed, like leaven, with the bread of the sao- 
rament of the supper 

The bread of the rurAnmf, be said, is made in tlie torn 
of small, round, thick cakes, wiili a cross, and nothing else, 
stamped upon them. U is kntiaded and baked in the 
church at the time of the celebration of the sacrament, I 
small oven being provided for the purpose ; and Ite seemed 
somewhat stumbled at our taking common baker's bread 
foe so holy a purpc^. In fact, it was evident from hit 
whole tooomtf, that uncommon sacredness is ascribed to 
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this ordinance. Although in the usual services of the 
church the priests make no change in their ordinary dress, 
he said that on this occasion, they are clothed in a white 
robe with a red fillet around the neck. That we could 
consecrate the elements with our shoes on, quite astonished 
him. They, not only remove their shoes, but no one that 
has not some grade in the church, can enter the part of the 
church called the sanctuary, at all ; nor can even those 
that have, do it without previously fasting. The conse- 
crated elements are never carried from the church as a via- 
ticum, but persons nigh unto death, if the priest deems them 
pure and worthy, are sometimes brought to receive them 
there. We did not learn whether this is always done, or is 
deemed essential. He was amazed that we, on similar oc- 
casions, sometimes celebrate the ordinance by the bedside 
of the sick ; and exclaimed, * How is it possible that the 
body of our liOrd should be consecrated in an unconse- 
crated place ! ' In short, he declared most positively, that 
the elements after consecration are no longer bread and 
wine, but truly the body and blood of the Lord, and affirmed 
that they worship them very much. 

The communicants partake first of the bread, and then 
of the wine ; and this, we were surprised and gratified to 
find, is done by all, every time the ordinance is celebrated. 
* We do not,' said the bishop, ' like the other sects, conse- 
crate the elements, and give them to none, or to only two 
or three, but to all who are pure and worthy to receive 
them ; to those who are not pure, and to children who have 
not yet learned their prayers, only bread is given.' This 
seemed at once to show that the Nestorians have not the 
abominable mass of the Latin and other old churches, and 
that their eucharist is only the celebration of the supper for 
purposes of communion ; and we asked, with eagerness, 
how often it occurs, — ^to know if even in firequency of repeti- 
tion it has any resemblance to the pretended daily sacrifioe 
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of tlie masB. He said they attend to it only on the more 
important days, and arc not very regular ; on another oc- 
casion ho numbered twelve days, when it waa most necea- 
sary ; and finally stated, that some years it might be cele- 
brated no more than three or four times, and others as ma- 
ny as thirty. Another declaration of the bishop revealed a 
second equally important peculiarity of the Nestorian church. 
' We admit,' said he, * all the twelve Christian sects to our 
communion, if they will come, but none of them admit us 
to theirs.' In answer to an inquiry from us, he affirmed 
that the Nestorians, in return, have full liberty to go to the 
communion of any other denomination. We explained 
tliat we also hold to similar principles of open communion. 
But, seeming to have an idea that the twelve apostles divi- 
ded the earth between them, and established twelve ortho- 
dox sects, with different usages and rites, all of which di^ 
fer from his own in this respect ; he was perplexed to know 
where to class us, and asked who was our apostle. We re- 
plied, that as America was not known to exist till three or 
four hundred years ago, none of them could have gone 
thither. Their own apostles, he said, were St. Thomas 
from among the twelve, and St. Addai (Thaddeus) and St. 
Mari from the seventy-two. To test the truth of our pro- 
fessions, he asked if we would administer the communion 
to him, were he to visit America. Our reply that we ad- 
mit all good men, was unsatisfactory ; and he said, * Wheth* 
er I am good or not, if I come in an unknown stranger, 
would you give me the communion 7 ' We answered in the 
negative ; and asked their own practice in this respect. He 
declared that the priest explains to the people what charac- 
ter will render them worthy communicants, and that if thej 
have committed such and such sins they are unworthji 
Those who have the character described, he invites to draw 
nigh ; those who are guilty of the sins, he forbids, saying k 
is a fire that will consume them. But if a wioked man, 
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not knowing his guilt, or from preEnimptiony should prasent 
himself, the elements would not be denied him. Shonki. 
aa apostate to Mohammedanism wish to return, however, 
he confessed that he would not be admitted to the commun- 
ion, till he had fasted fifty days ; repented and bewailed his 
sin from the heart ; and had prayers read over his head by 
the priest in the church. — He assured us that they do not 
imitate the washing of the disciples feet on Holy Thursday. 

Marriage is celebrated, he informed us, sometimes in 
the church, and sometimes in private houses. In the latter 
ease, the communion is not connected with it, but only 
ttnccmsecrated bread and wine are given to' the married 
couple. Respecting divorce, his assertions were contra- 
dictory. He first affirmed that none is acknowledged 
which allows the separated parties to marry again. But a 
few questions drew from him the admission, that in case of 
adultery, if the fault be the woman's, the man may take 
another wife, and if it be the man's, the woman may take 
another husband. 

The consecrated oil is used, he said, but for two purpo- 
ses; the ordination of patriarchs, and the coronation of 
kings, as Samuel anointed Saul and David. It is conse- 
crated for the occasion, by the bishops who ordain the 
patriarch. — Churches are consecrated when a new one is 
built, or an old one has been desecrated by a moslem's 
entering the sanctuary. It is done by a bishop. He uses 
oil, which is consecrated by him for the occasion. 

March 13. We spent the Sabbath at Jam&lava. It 
was the beginning of the Nestorian lent. The Armenians, 
however, were not to begin theirs until te-morrow, and 
observed to-day as curnival. Fifteen or twenty families 6t 
that nation reside here, and have one church ,* their only 
clergyman is a deacon, and they are obliged to hriog a 
{uriest fit>m Ada to say mass. In the afternoon, a oiowd 
of them assembled in the yard of one of their houaesy 6r 
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nmuHomoiit. Tho youngur and iiioro pUyflil (lanocnl to iho 
Noiiiul of inuMiCf and ihu oldor and mores nmiNsctiibly droiw- 
ml Mat u|K)n tliu ground in a corner, ciuaflhiK lartfit draughu 
of winis; all ftnnnxul to havo o(|ually forgotttm tlw HacriMl- 
ntiNH of tho day. A curioiiN ornanionti hut ono an ancinnt 
an tho chiyH of RolHuxa, * won olmorvnd U|N)n thn youngor 
foniatcH. It WON a lar^o rhi^ innortod in tho cartiliiKo of 
tho noHo. Wo haci alroady noticod a ^irl thuN dookiid at 
Kh/turova ; and horo won anothori auion^ tho dancorai with 
tho ii(Mt)-rin|{ oonnoctod to that of tlio oar by a hoavy chain 
of ornainontM. It roniindnd nio of a Himilar aptMinda|(o lo 
thts noM% OHod by Nonin of tho wonion of Oairo in Kgypt.— 
Wo uiot no otiior ArnionianH in tho provineo of (K)rmith. 
Thoro aro othom, but th(7 aro ho fow, in coiiMU|uonoci of 
tho largo oniigration to tho lluHNian torritorioM, tliat w« 
ih^oinud it uniin|>ortant to mmrch ibr tlioni. 

•NMOon. 94:47. 
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OORMIAH. 

Plain of Oormiab^Reception at Ada — Mar Yootuf— 'Nettorian fiifti— Eve- 
ning prayert— Number of the Neetorian lacramenti— Baptinn — Forgtve- 
ntM of fiB»—Eocharift— Nettorian clergy— Eduoation— Regard for papa- 
cy—Education of the elei^— Political diicootent— Town of Oormiab— 
Diaregard to truth — Reception at Ardiihai — Dreu of the Nettorian cler- 
gy—Mar Gabriel and hit diocet&T-Evening prayert — Eucharitt— Baptitm 
-—The biriiop't houte and family — Fatting— Argument with a Chaldean— 
Reatooi for not proceeding farther— Kooty — Evening pray e r t Nettorian 
manuecriptt — Interview with Mar Oorah&m — The Takhta — ^The Sdnhe- 
dfit — Celebration of the eucharitt — Suggettiont retpecting a [miition in 
Fenia. 

D£AB Sir, 

Our delay of two days at Jatn^ava more than realized 
the pleasure we had anticipated from visiting the Nestori- 
aiuu The friendliness, simplicity, and unreserved frank- 
ness of the bishop and his flock, and the amount of infor- 
mation he patiently allowed us to draw from him by an al- 
most uninterrupted scries of questions, gave a deep interest 
to our intercourse. ^We bade them farewell at an early 
hour on the 14th of March, to visit another Nestorian bish- 
op at Ada, about five fursakhs distant. After leaving the 
few villages in the vicinity of Jam^ava, the narrow plain 
between the mountains and the lake ceased to be culti- 
vated. At the distance of four or five miles, the plain 
of Oormiah opened, projecting for some distance into 
the lake on the left, and extending up between the moun- 
tains on the right. It seemed of great extent, and almost 
perCMMly level. A road led directly to the town of 
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Owmiaht on its aouthwen side near llie Goot or the mono- 
uiDB, at a distance of at least ten mjlos fniin ttie lake. Ws 
turned to the left, and were soon aurruuiidod by luarka of 
a dense population and of extreme fertility. Villages 
were aeparatod but a little from eacli »tl»>r, niiil the fruit 
trees and poplars around them resemlili^d n continuous fil^ 
est. Almost every spot was cultlvali-d with grain or cot- 
ton, and the canals which irrigateii tlicm, (tome of thorn 
ao largo as to be used for mill-streams,) were so freqneni 
and full as seriously to impede our progrenH. Nothing 
could exceed the apparent fertility of the dark loam which 
formed the soil. In n word, the niilivc province of Zorif 
aster, (fnr tradition pretends that Zoroaster was born in 
Oormiah,) BCcmcd altogether the litio^l, the most densely 
populated and highly cultivaied tram we Imd scan in Asia. 
— As we passed along, an old Kiinlish t<he])heril by the 
side of the paib cried out, 'Aha! yon lire just the men 1 
have l}cen wanting lo see for a long time. Our governor 
here oppresses, beats and kills uh. Tliin ia Kiirdistin; 
the KiJrdB arc many, and the Kuwil-hiUhcs (Persians) are 
few. When are you coming to lake the country and 
allow us a chance to beat and kill themr He auppoded 
we were Russians; and the inhabiinnts of a Ktirdish Til- 
lage nor far beyond, aeemed equally glnd lo see us, and 
asked when we came from Erivan. 

At Ada, we announced ourselves as clergymen, and 
inquired for the bishop. He was an elderly iiino, by the 
name of Yoosuf We were received cordially, and pro- 
vided with comfortable accommodations. Hardly had »e 
dismounted, before nearly the whole villngo crowded arouail 
us. They followed u» to our room, and filled it almost to 
Bufibcation. Pleased as we were to sec such an intorsM 
excited by out arrival, we feared it woidd seem to (heir 
rulers like a ttunultuoue rising, and would gladly hare pe^ 
auaded many of Ihem to retire. But our remoDMraDM 
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were in vain, and the bishop, when urged to exert his au- 
thority, assured us that the whole was but the overflowing 
of pure love to us, and we must bear with them. They 
listened to our conversation until late at night, and were 
finally persuaded to retire, only by our declaring that we 
were going to bed. 

As we took our seat with the bishop, a pipe was of- 
fered him, but he declined it, saying that it being lent he 
fasted all day, without eating, drinking, or smoking, until 
after evening prayers. He confessed, however, that in this 
he followed merely his own choice, or at the most a rule 
binding upon bishops alone, as the common people fast thus 
only until after the prayers at midday. Respecting the 
prohibition of every animal production during their fasts, 
and their commencement and termination at sunset in- 
stead of midnight, he confirmed what had been said at 
Jamalava. Our own disregard of all fasting rules excited 
his surprise, as it did that of all the Nestorians whom we 
met. We plainly declared, that we acknowledge no dis- 
tinction between different kinds of food, but hold fasting to 
be important because the Scriptures approve of it : still, as 
they have fixed no particular days, we leave individual 
Christians to their own choice. The explanation seemed 
not sufficiently satisfactory to remove the impression, that 
we wantonly trample upon a most sacred custom. His rea- 
son for the church's fasting fifty instead of forty days was 
curious. He allowed that our Savior first fasted forty days 
in the wilderness, and that the apostles in imitation of him 
observed the same length of time : but said they fasted all 
the time, without eating night or day ; this we are unable 
to do, and they have consequently granted us liberty in tho 
Apostolical Canons to eat at night, but in consideration of 
the indulgence have increased the number of days to fifty . 

We attended evening prayers with the bishop. No other 
ceremonies were observed than at Jamalava, except that 
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the deacon, when reading the Psalter, wore, in addition to 
hit ordinary clothes, a w^ite sash around his loins, and a 
similar band passing over his left shoulder and tucked under 
the sash before and behind. Burning incense too was oar* 
ried around to each individual of the congregation, for htm 
to hold his hands and face in its smoke. The porertj of 
the church was similar, and the apparent want of devotion 
oven greater. There were no picturqs nor images, and the 
bishop testified that they are not allowed. But he confess- 
ed that relics of saints are highly venerated by his country- 
men, and in fact, that they can build no church without 
putting a relic under the altar. 

Mar Yoosuf of Ada was as ready as Mar Yohanna of 
Jam&lava to declare the number of the Nestorian saora* 
ments to bo seven. He /enumerated baptism, the eucharist, 
ordination y marriage, confession, oonsecratk>n of churchest 
and burial. But when interrogated, he explained that au- 
ricular confession is found only in their ancient bookfl, and 
is now never practised. By the sacrament of burial, loo, 
he intended merely the services connected with putting the 
body in the ground. And he admitted that the sacred 
leaven, and the consecrated oil, are likewise sacraments \ 
remarking, as we reminded him of them, that we must have 
read their books. 

Baptism, he said, cannot be administered by a deacon, 
nor indeed by a priest without a deacon, as both have a 
part to perform. When asked the effect of baptism, he re- 
plied, in connection with a priest, who seemed a clever man 
and sat by his side to help him in his answers, * Christ 
said to Nicodemus, ** Except a man be born again he can- 
not seo the kingdom of God.'' Nicodemus, being advanced 
in years, asked, «* How can a man be born when he is 
old?*' Our Savior explained by saying, "except a man be 
born of water,*^ Alc, It was baptism of which he spoke** 
*But was that all?' said we; *he added something more.' 
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* True,' rejoined the bishop, ' as the Spirit descended upon 
Christ at his baf>tism, so he now descends upon all who 
arc baptized.' He seemed, in this and in some other of 
his explanations, to quote from a book, and the similarity 
of his remarks to those of the bishop at JamMava, made us 
suspect that some book is in common use among them, 
which explains their dogmas. When questioned farther, 
he declared that baptism takes away original sin ; and we 
then asked him, how we are to obtain the pardon of actual 
sin. He at first said that we must go and confess our sins 
to the priest, and then fast and weep; but immediately 
admitted that no such confession is now practised. Still 
he contended that when a person, who has apostatized to 
Mohammedanism, or committed any other great crime, 
wishes to return, he first goes and tells the priest, then fasts 
a certain number of days in the church, (the apostate forty 
days,) praying and weepirtg, making a certain number of 
genuflections every day, and putting ashes under him and 
on his head ; and at the end, the priest, on the morning of 
the communion, reads over him at the altar an absolution, 
the tenor of which is, that if he has sincerely repented he 
is forgiven in heaven as well as on earth, but if he has not 
repented he is forgiven neither in heaven nor on earth. He 
is then admitted to the communion. If he fall away into 
the same crime again, however, a second absolution is nev- 
er given, nor is he ever after allowed to partake of the 
eucharist. 

He represented that the eucharist is celebrated oftener 
than Mar Yohanna had given us to understand ; and even 
said it ought to be done every day. In practice, however, 
it occurs, he allowed, only on Sundays, the festivals, and 
frequently in lent; perhaps from fifty to a hundred times a 
year. He added his testimony, that on every occasion all 
who are pure and worthy are accustomed to commune. 
The priest reads to the audience assembled a warning 
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■gamM oertain una, they uy, 'we T^pcni,' and be 
adminisiera to them the elemcota. Should a persta |«e- 
MDt bimtelf, who ia known not I o be prepared. 
iwtanoe who has qnairelled with hU neiglibor and not b^ 
come mcooeiled, be is lefnsed. When asked if nKtober! 
of other denominaiioaB aie allowed to come to their com- 
mnnioD, he replied, ' moot certainly, all i)ie iwehe Chiv- 
tian sects are oar brethren, why ^uld thev not comer 
And be allowed, that thoi^h he abtiiild object to a N^lon- 
an'a going to another sect when tlK're was a church of Us 
own open in the same place, be sbniilil hp perfectly wjMwg 
when there was none, that he eboold cominime with tbe 
English, the Armenians, or any other of the twiive. We 
asked, il'ihe Nestoriuis believe that ibc brtiad and wiae of 
the sacrament become ihe real body and blood of Christ. 
' Most certainly.' he replied, 'that m our hope; by what 
else do vre expect lo be ssred from our sins I ' And we im- 
derslood him to acknowledge it to be a propitJaloiT ncfi- 
fice. He also said they worship it ; but the words be used 
might mean do more than reverence. 

His account of the income of the clergy agreed oeariy 
with that of Mat Yohanaa. The bishop receives iiun ev- 
ery individual in his diocese a tax of two shiliies (aboot 3 
cts.) per annum ; a fee of one real (about 36 els.) fiw eve- 
ry marriage ; and for ordination, trom five to twenty reals. 
according to the circumsiances of the candidate. A piet 
receives four batmans (about 40 lbs.) annually from ever) 
granary; for marriages a fee of one real; and four sbfthief 
for baptisms; with sometimes a few voluDtatv ContriliutioiE 
for other ceremonies. But this income is not sufficient to 
support the priests, and they are obliged to labor like oihei 
men. — The two bishops agreed, also, in the number foi 
names of the ecclesiasUca] orders : except that Mar Yoosnf 
allowed that the two grades of katoleeka and patriarka atr 
tinited in the person of Mar ^umon. He added that iM»e 
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below the bishop can perform ordination, and that bishops 
themselves can be ordained only by the patriarch. The 
patriarch is ordained by two matrans. With the exception 
of the patriarch, at whose consecration alone oil is used, 
the ordination ceremony of the other grades consists merely 
in prayers said over the candidate, the imposition of hands, 
and cutting so much of the hair on the crown as when 
grasped in the hand rises above it. The last particular 
contradicted what had been told us by the Chaldean deacon 
at Jamalava, that the Nestorians make the tonsure in the 
form of a cross. The bishop wished to know how our 
own clergy are ordained, and seemed satisfied with our 
statement, that the ceremony consists merely in the impo- 
sition of hands and prayer, without oil or the tonsure. 
But on learning that we have no higher order than priests, 
he wondered how they could get ordination. ' As in your 
own church,' said we, 'two matrans ordain a patriarch 
who is greater than they, so in ours, two or more priests 
ordain a priest, their equal.' * It is right,' he replied, * but 
who preached the gospel to you ? ' He went on to say, 
that our Savior sent his twelve apostles into different parts 
of the earth, and from them sprang twelve sects. He could 
not enumerate them, but declared that their names are 
found in the Nestorian books. His idea was, that although 
the gospel is one, each apostle gave to his own sect partic- 
ular institutions, which are binding upon it, and not upon 
the others. Upon no other sect, he thought, had so oner- 
ous rites been imposed, as upon the Nestorians. All the 
twelve are orthodox , but any new thirteenth or fourteenth 
sect he would immediately pronounce to be heretical. 

The bishop informed us, that there are only 30 houses of 
Nestorians in Ada, but I am inclined to prefer Mar Yohan- 
na's statement, that there are 80, especially as it is in his 
diocese. They have two churches, with a priest and one 
or two deacons. Its Armenian inhabitants were formeriy 
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nnineronH, but neulj til hare gon« lo the Roauaa pmtiMtt. 
It hu no school. A year or two ago, the tnahop nkl, ha 
procnred an instructor who taught three or fi»r, and they ' 
tn the only readers in the village. He declared that the 
NeBtoriaDi are extremely fond of learning, bnt moaUn 
(^reasbn allows them do time for it, and puts it oat of the 
power of parents to educate their children. The |uieat hwl 
a son, and he had a nephew, he said, whom they wiabed nnch 
to educate, but it was impoHiUe. We ioqutred Ibr ecboob 
in hia diocese, but he declared that he had no diocese, not 
even this village belonged to him. Two or three otheta, 
he said, ivcre claiming all they could; he thought such a 
course unchristian, and claimed nothing. 

The subject of education led him to remark, that insbofi 
Sherris spent much for iho instruction of the NestoriaDS, 
and thai of the few ivho have any knowledge of letters, a 
large portion are indebted to him for it. We inqwied 
whether such efforts were acceptable to them. ' Yes,' said 
he, ' but he told us to turn to the church of Rome, and we 
would not turn. 1 was at Kochannes once, when be otto' 
ed Mar Shimon four thousand tomins, if he would become 
a papist ! ' — We had already inquired of Mar Yohanna at 
Jamalava, in what estimBtion the pope is held by the Nesto- 
rians, and received for answer, that they reverence the aee 
of Rome, but do not acknowledge him who occupies it He 
distinctly dect'inil, ino, iliaL pGtpr not merely stood at the 
head of the a["isilf's in wisdom and energy, but was cloth- 
ed with authority over all the rest, by t)ic declaration of our 
Savior to him — " Whatsoever thou shalt bind on enj'th shall 
be bound in heaven," &c. We reminded him that this it 
said likewise expressly to all the apostles; but be replied, 'J 
that to Peter alone was it said, " Thou art Peter, and u 
this rock will I build my church." The argument v 
ekwed by oar declaring, that this docs not at all imply that ' 
the church it not equally built upon the other apostles ; in 
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Rev. 21 : 14, the New Jerusalem is said to have twelve 
foundations, and in them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb ; and in Eph. 2 : 20, believers are said to be 
built upon the foundation of the' apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. — We 
now expressed our hope to Mar Yoosuf, that his nation will 
never yield to propositions like those of bishop Shevris, and 
inquired what they thought of the pope. *We receive 
him/ was the reply. ' What,' said we, * are you a katoleek V 
(the name by which the members of the papal church are 
generally known among them.) * Is the pope a katoleek V 
he asked. We assured him tjiat he is more of a katoleek 
than any person he ever saw. * Then,' said he, with deep 
feeling, ' I dont receive him, for he has departed from the 
gospel path, has he not V He still declared that he con- 
sidered Peter the head of the apostles, and contended with 
some warmth, that Christ ordered them all to obey him. — 
These remarks of the bishop singularly confirmed what the 
Chaldean priest had told us at Khosrova, that while the 
Nestorians are strongly prejudiced against the Roman 
Catholics, they have great reverence for the pope, and be- 
lieve that his religion is like theirs, supposing his tenets to 
have been misrepresented to them by his professed followers. 
The bishop's quotations from Scripture, especially in 
proof of his last position, were very incorrect, and betrayed 
but a slight knowledge of the word of God. With the mod- 
ern Syriac alphabet, he seemed to be not at all acquaint* 
ed ; but he could still read our copy of the Syriac New Tes- 
tament, with a little difficulty in regard to now and then a 
word. The language of their church books, he declared, 
is not understood by the common people ; but the priests 
are accustomed to explain particular parts of the services, 
especially the lessons from the Gospel. This he called 
preaching. He affirmed that in the mountains, there are 
some schools designed specially for the education of the 
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clorgy ; but wo obtained (Vom him no information reipeci* 
ing thorn. Ho confirmod the alatement already given, that 
thia provinco forrnorly aclinowledged the aupremacy of Mar 
Eliaa of Kl Kooffh, but lofl him when he liecame a papiH, 
(aa ho now in,) and aubmittod to Mar Shim6n. The eon- 
fofMion of Mar Yohanna, that Chriat ia perfect Qod and 
perfect man oxiating in one peraon, waa alao acceded to by 
him ; with tho additional explanation, that the two peraoni, 
human and divino, arc ao united oa to have become one. 
Ho d(3clar()d too, witli that biahop, that hia nation derive 
thoir narno Nmr&ny^ from Naasareth, whore Chriat was 
brought up ; but added the aingular aaaertion, that ihtjf are 
dacentlfid from the ten tribcH of hrad* 

Boibro hmving Jamilava, wo had been aaked by Mar Yo- 
hanna, when wo thought tho authority would pooa from the 
handa of moiilom into thoae of Chriatian kinga. Unde^ 
atanding him to rofcr to tho millonium, we told him that 
Oo<l haa indeed promiaed a time when all men ahall not only 
bo under Chrintian governmontM, but ahall themaelvea be 
ChrifitianH, and wo hoped it would not be long delayed, 
but how long, wo felt unable to determine iVom the word 
of God. Wo aacortainod from him, that ho had no ei^ 
{lectation of Chrint'a appearing on earth again till ho comai 
to judgo tho world, and in fact had no diatinct idooa of tb0 
millonium at all. But ho aaid ho waH not speaking of tb0 
latter dayH, whon Kliaii would como, and the goapel be 
proachod to all pooplo, but to a time not far diatantt when 
tho govornrnont of tho nationH would paaa into tho handi of 
ChriMtifin kingH. Hia moaning waa not Ailly underatood 
till wo rouchcd Ada. The aalutation of the old Kiird, oa 
tho road, wnn an indication of politicol diacontont. On Ottr 
arrival horo, the fimt NoHtorian who entered our room, aaid 
diKtinctly that ho wiiiliod to go to Tiflia with ua, After the 
company had diKpornod at night, anotlier atoppod to aay* 
that all tho young men in tho place had taken an oath in 
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the church, and subscribed their names to a promise, that 
they would leave for Georgia within three days. They 
could bear their oppressions no longer. Our situation, in 
this high excitement, you can readily conceive was delicate. 
The crowd that collected around us, might be taken by the 
rulers for a rising of the people en masse to receive us as 
their ddiverers. Two moslem servants of the khan who 
owns the village, actually came to inquire who we were, but 
were satisfied by a sight of our r^cams. The Nestorians we 
took every means to make understand our real character, that 
no false hopes might be raised. And in order not to impli- 
cate ourselves, not only were all questions that could possi- 
bly have a political bearing carefully avoided by us, but 
Antonio was charged to be equally cautious. To harden 
our hearts thus, however, was difficult in the extreme, and 
* while we held our peace our sorrow was stirred.' For a 
poor man was drawn up and bastinadoed near our door 
just afler we arrived. The only occasion of his punishment 
was, if we may believe his townsmen, that the khan who 
owns the village, had demanded of him ten tomans or his 
daughter. The poor man had but two goats in the world, 
and could not give the money. He loved his daughter, 
and would not give her. But they expected the cruelty 
would be repeated, until his resolution to withhold her 
would be overcome. 

March 15. Ada is two and a half or three fursakhs 
nearly eastward from the town of Oormiah, (oflen pro- 
nouced Oroomiah.) Our intention to visit that place was 
frustrated by the existence of the plague. It was indeed 
in many of the villages, also, and one very near Ada was 
infected. But the danger from travelling among them was 
small, as we were able, by careful inquiry, to shun all 
that had the disease. In the town, according to some ac^- 
eoants, it was just at that time attended with much mortal- 
ity $ and to mingle with a dense city population under soch 
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circamsUnces, would hare been attended with great an* 
poaiire. We determiiied therelbre to avoid it, efpeeia% 
aa there was ?ery little inducement lo draw oa thither 
Its Nestorian inhabitanta» we were infiirmed at our 
station, hardly amount u> more than a hundred 
or papists, of any kind, there are none. 

Having learned that another Nestorian hishof 
Ardishai, fi?e fursakhs from Ada and two fiuraakha 
Oormiah on the road to the southern end of the lake, wa 
started for that place at an early hoor this morning* Tka 
country was fertile, and Tillages were almost aa frequent aa 
yesterday. Our guide from Ada afforded an instance of the 
littJe confidence that can be reposed in statistical inivma- 
tion obtained from tliis people ; and reminds me to saj, that 
the statements of that kind, which the Neslorians gate «, 
were so very uncertain and contradictory, that we despairad 
of making any approximation to the truth. He declaredy 
that besides 50 Nestorian families in Ada, there were 70 
of papists, and that he was himself one of the latter. Bat 
Nestorians and Chaldeans aflerward assured us, that he 
was not a papist himself, and that there were none at Ada; 
but that he had probably told us the story, under the impici- 
sion that we were of that sect, and should be gratified bf 
it We imagined that some of the statements of the bidi- 
ops, and indeed many of those of Mar Yoosuf, were ami- 
larly colored for the same reason. We took pains to pnh 
claim that we had no connection with the pope : still, tbef 
could not be persuaded at once that our doctrines were not 
like those of the papists, and that our esteem for then 
would not be increased in proportion as we foond theos 
of a similar character. 

We were hardly in sight of Ardishai, before the peapb 
were seen upon their terraces, and running from all £n^ 
tions to meet us ; and by the time we reached the hiahfl|% 
door, a crowd of hundreds of men, women and 
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beset us, all apparently overjoyed at our arrival. We were 
actually alarmed for the consequences of such excitement, 
and begged the bishop to give us a room immediately that 
we might escape the multitude. He invited us into his 
own house. But they crowded upon us there, and though 
often dispersed by his command, given at our request, they 
as often returned, until we finally stationed a servant at the 
door to prevent more than a small number from entering. No 
other reason was assigned for their assembling, than affec- 
tion for us, and a wish to see us. Curiosity to see Europe- 
ans, of whom few had ever been among them, was probably 
one cause of the excitement; nor do I doubt that real 
friendliness of heart had some influence ; but a hope that 
we would free them from their oppressions was uppermost 
in their minds. We took such a course at Ardishai, as to 
hear few of their complaints. 

None of the Nestorian clergy were distinguished from 
the laity by their dress, except the bishops. They wore a 
Kurdish costume, which consisted of a large red cap, hang- 
ing down behind and wound around with a turban, instead 
of the conical sheepskin cap of the Persians, and of flowing 
robes somewhat in the Osmanly fashion. The dress of the 
bishop of Ardishai, however, was distinguished in nothing 
from the Persian mode, except that upon his head he had 
only a tight red skull-cap. His name was Gabriel. He 
was a beardless youth, aged, according to his own and his 
mother's declaration, only twenty; and yet he had been 
ordained to the episcopate seven years! Though young, 
his manner was sober enough, perhaps, but he seemed ex- 
tremely heedless. An oath frequently slipped from his 
mouth in conversation. So difficult did we find it to draw 
his attention more4han a minute to any topics we brought 
forward, and his answers were given with so little thought, 
and in some cases with so little regard to truth, that we 
despaired, at first, of obtaining from him any accurate 
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inrarmuion. Ho is Uis MtTcntli oi hia family, wbo 
occiipinl this seo in EUCce^Hion. — The vilUgc of Ardiabli 
he soi'l, coiuititn of 100 families of Ncatoriaitf, wbo ban ^ 
four or df. churches, uid as many deacoiw, but no prksISi 
all of ihem having died of the epidemic the laul year. U« 
affirmed ponitively that it contains no papists ; but wheu a 
Chaldean priest atlerward came in, he coufes^ed thai there 
aro two priesta and four or five families of thai sect The i 
Tillage of Barbary, their principal residence, and when 
ihsy have another priest, is not far to tlie south ; and 1 
fbw live also in another village in tlic province. The bish- 
op's diocese, if we may believe liis own slatementa, embra- 
ces 20 or 30 villages. Ten achooU are taught in ibem by 
priesta, each of which has from five to ten boys, and obs 
as many as twenty. He alluded to the exi^lence of acbeak 
in the mountains for the education of tlic clergy, but addad 
no information respecting them. ConveutH, he assured m 
exist in tho^parts for females as well aa males; and bolli 
monks and nuns have completely retired from the woM, 
are under a vow of celibacy, and can never marry. He 
estimated the Nesiorians of the province of Ooriniali at 
four or five thousand families. 

We attended evening prayers with the bishop, but ob- 
served little to add to whal I have already said of their 
forms of worship. Each one on entering, nol only went 
to kiss the hand of the bishop, as in the otlter places, but 
came to us also, and passed around the congregation, Ibt 
the same purpose, seeming to intend it for a mere fralcmtt 
salutation. The church being sufficiently ligliied by the 
sun, the use of candles, which was observed in all tbc 
other churches we visited, was dispensed with. Nor was 
any incense used ; but the reason assigned for neglectii^ 
il, was that it had been stolen from the church the night 
before. The deacon merely loosened the end of fats aatfa 
and passed it over his leil shoulder to read the Pnlur. 
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Of devotion there was no appearance. The bishop and 
deacons talked to each other and to the members of the 
congregation in the midst of their prayers, and seemed to 
jtttach no meaning at all to the words they read. The 
church differed from those at Jamalava and Ada, only in 
b^ng a little larger ; and like all we saw, the altar was in 
the eastern extremity. Such a position of the altar, the 
bishop informed us, is always observed by the Nestorians ; 
and they never pray without turning the face to tlie cast 

He confirmed what Mar Yohanna had said respecting 
the bread of the eucharist, and the cross stamped upon it ; 
bat added, that several loaves are oflen consecrated at the 
same time to be given to the people, and that two are al- 
ways reserved for the priest and deacon. Our consecrating 
the elements in unconsecrated places seemed also to stum- 
ble him. He denied that they practise infant communion ; 
but could mention no particular age when children are first 
admitted to the ordinance. They are sometimes allowed to 
come at five, but never at three years of age. We inquire 
ed what preparation is deemed necessary before partaking 
of the communion. He replied, that they fast from the 
evening before until its celebration, whether it be at morn- 
ing or at midday prayers ; and that they setde their quarrels 
so as to be at peace with each other. Auricular confes- 
sion they never practise, but the priests read to the assem- 
bled congregation a general confession embracing five sins. 
The elements are received by the people, standing before 
the door of the sanctuary. Each one, he said, stoops forward 
a litde with his hand open under his chin, while the priest 
breaks off a bit of the bread and puts it in his mouth. He 
then goes in the same posture to the deacon, and drinks the 
wine from a bowl in his hand. The bishop was careful to 
say, as if it was a point of some importance, and inquiring 
at the same time our own practice, that the people are all 
aenred first, then the priest partakes, and last of all the 
deacon. 
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We could not learn from him .-^ -^ cjmms of At 
Nestorian church designate any particiilir age for the ba^ 
tiam of infimts. It can be performed, he said, onlj am. tit 
daj8 when the eucharist ia celebrated, and is geaenfly al^ 
tended to on some festival. 1 le bodj of the child ia mh 
mersed in water up to the breast or chin, and the priea^ tak- 
ing up water in his hand three times, pours it upon hiihaaii 
first in the name of the Father, then in the name of At 
Son, and last in the name of the Holj Ghost, making cadi 
time the sign of the cross upon the top of the head. Whet 
infants die before baptism, he thought like Mar Yohantai 
that their souls go neither to heaven nor to hell, hot lo a 
place prepared specially for them. 

March 16. A continued fall of rain detained us the 
whole day at Ardishai, and confined us to the bishop's hooBe: 
It consisted of one very large room, twenty or thirtf foet 
high, lighted by only small holes in the terrace, and want* 
ed by only a tannoor which was used for all the purpoeeaof 
cooking. Besides carpets, felts, mats, matresses, coverielii 
and cushions, (the usual furniture of a Persian peasan^t 
house,) we noticed an additional article which deservet a 
description. It was an instrument commonly used hefe for 
cleaning cotton ; and consisted merely of two plain cylin- 
ders about eighteen inches long, one of wood foor or five 
inches in diameter, and the other of iron less than an inch 
in diameter. The larger was turned by a crank, and beii^ 
in contact with the smaller turned that also. The fibres of 
the cotton are drai^Ti between them by the motion, and 
thus stripped from the seeds, which, being too large to paai 
through, roll down quite naked. The process b sfow, ow- 
ing to the smallness of the machine, but the work is mi 
done. We slept at night upon the carpets where we kad 
sat during the evening, and the famUy of the bishqp's modt* 
er, males and females, scattered themselves promiscooMlte 
<Hi the ground, each under his coverlet They wave eall^ 
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to prayers in the church at daybreak, but we observed no 
devotions in the family while we remained in it, except that 
one man on rising went through a series of prostrations and 
kneelings, which might, but for the frequent signs of the 
cross that accompanied them, have been mistaken for a 
part of a Mohammedan's prayers. The bishop informed us 
that the Nestor i an s have forms of private prayer, which 
are observed by some, but neglected at the option of every 
individual. 

The rule of fasting which Mar Yoosuf had prescribed 
to himself, was not observed by Mar Gabriel. He hesitated 
not to smoke before evening prayers yesterday ; and he 
ate to day with the family afler midday prayers ; but until 
that hour, all strictly fasted. The bishop at Ada had grat- 
ified us by declining to drink wine; on the ground that it is 
not allowed during lent. But his brother of Ardishai urged 
us to join him in a glass of brandy. We proposed to sub- 
stitute wine as a more innocent beverage, but he likewise 
would not touch it. It could of course be no rule of tem- 
perance that proscribed its use, as we had at first hoped : 
and we found on inquiry, that only a little fat, usually put 
in the jars to preserve it, makes it a forbidden drink ; while 
brandy not being thus contaminated, may be drunk with 
impunity. Surely this is straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel ! 

All the inhabitants of the village observed the day as a 
holiday, abstaining entirely from labor ; but not one could 
tell us why, nor whether it is dedicated to any saint or not. 
The bishop said, that the time of many of their festivals, 
and especially of Easter, corresponds with the Armenian 
calendar, but others fall on different days. Christmas is ob> 
served on the 25th of December. He admitted that they 
worship the saints, and that prayers to them are scattered 
through many of their church books. We inquired if the 
body of the virgin was taken up to heaven ; and were at first 
VOL, II. 22* 
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answered without besitoiion iliat it i« Mill in ttie grar« : ta 
recoUectiDg, howerer, thai lii* church obaerTci i)u- featinl 
of the AMumplioD, be hcKJuiicJ, nnd mid he mtut took a 
his book*. — Obaerring him uid a dcaam Iraving the boMB. 
in the coune of the morning, with > prajcr-book uid ear 
set, we mquired their ubjcci. They wrre goinj;. he re- 
plied, to uj prayers over iIk.- j^ravc <i( a perion tal^'ly dead: 
a ceremony that is perfurnK!)! on tli« day of llie burid, ai 
on the third, seventh, ami furtii^ih days afterward. Hta« 
for the dead ought also tn hr celebtMed on the same dayt, 
but none had been said lliis rnotiiiiifc, as their church wai i 
little out of order. 

While we were occupied mo»l of the day in writing, ihs 
bishop spent much of it in ri'mling and chanting Irotn md 
Syriac Testament, and M-i'ini^d m much pleased with it. 
that we finally gave him a copy, flo declared thai be had 
never before seen the character in which it was printed, 
and still he read it with perfect ivase. It was bis opinien, 
however, that it could not t>e read by his clergy generallf. 
Its language he pronounced to be the same with that o( 
their church books, aii<l not intelligible to the people. Bat 
lie showed us a beautiful copy of the Pentateuch, accompa- 
nied by an explanation which he said the comoMO people 
can understand. Among his l)ooks, was one with now and 
then an Arabic seotencc interspersed, which seemed to in- 
dicate that it was a Syriac grammar upon the Arabic sys- 
tem, but the bishop could not tell us what it was. 

In the erentQg a Chaldean joined the family circle of 
the bishop, and an animaUil nr^mnent upon several of tbe 
doctrines of the papal churtli wit's introduced, by our allu- 
ding to the history of the dLlcciioii of Bngland from the 
faith and the ecclesiastical jurii^dJctJon of the pope. I can 
only touch very briefly uptin the different topics discussed. 
—The bishop inquired if uc confer to our prieMs, and 
«s|iressed bis satisfaOioD ut tiuding that we agree with his 
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own church in confessing to God only. The Chaldean 
said, *Is it not written, "Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven?*' ' His argument was an- 
swered, by our reminding him that this assurance was 
given to the apostles who were inspired, and not to their 
successors. He soon found another, by asking if the rite 
of absolution was not enjoined in the command of our 
Savior to Peter, to forgive an offending brother not "until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven ? " He was made 
to see, that what Peter was ordered to forgive, was merely 
a sin against himself, and not sins in general. Christ^s 
direction to the leper to show himself to the priest, was 
then pleaded as a precedent in favor of auricular confes- 
ion to the priesthood. But the topic was concluded by our 
skowing, that the custom alluded to was merely a sanitary 
regulation of the Mosaic law. — We asked the Chaldean if 
the priests of his church administer the cup to the laity at 
communion. * They do,' said he, * as Christ directed. 
They break the consecrated wafer in two parts, and dip- 
ping one in the wine, make the sign of the cross with it 
over the other, and then give it to the people,' 'Which?' 
we asked; 'the one dipped in the wine?' He confessed, 
with apparent reluctance, that it was the other. We then 
requested the bishop to read Math. 26 : 26 — 28, that we 
might sec how Christ directed the ordinance to be admin- 
istered. He did so from our Syriac Testament, laying a 
significant emphasis upon the command — "Drink ye all of 
it ;" and the Chaldean was silenced. 

We mentioned, as another difference between us and 
the papists, that we admit to our communion members of 
other denominations. * Why, so do we,' said the bishop, 
* we consider all Christians as brethren ; but these papists 
admit none but papists to their communion.' We assured 
him, that their church goes still farther, and teaches that 
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DODO l>ut papi>u cat! be unvrHl. The Chnldcsn i 
have oxplainrH tlici Jnr.irinr; into n gciioral doclarat 
noiio can bo savcil wito drparl from tlio fuadaiiiQiil 
principles of the goxprl. Diit Antonio silenced him b; Of^M 
portuiiely declaring that the papisU once converted i 
tad one of ihe dogmaa tie learned from Ihcm was, I 
out of the Apostolical Roman Catholic CIiutcIi llioro is B 
•klration. — The principle of the papal churcli, v 
tioncd by iis, which forbids ltic|)«(>plt to have the 8cripUiiM I 
in K language they can understand. It was new to tb* 
biahop. and he asked, with grnai iHtoiiishmeut, the reason 
of it. We repliw! that llir pnpists cJin best Icll ; but a«- 
mred bim that it b so stricdy enforced, that not only an 
people who happen to come in possession of them cdtw 
obliged to give them up, but we have actually known tlwin 
(0 be burned. — The subject of images, too, was broiigkt 
forward in an inquiry by the bishop, if we use them in laj 
of our religious ceremonies. We assured him that «• 
regard them as utterly prohibited by God, and referred bin 
to Ex. 20: 4, for our authority. He turned lo tbe Fentft' 
teuch, and read the second commandment with eyidMt 
satisfaction, as a triumphant argument againat the Clul- 
dean. The occasion was embraced to declare to tlM txmh 
pany many particulars respecting the image-worship of the 
papists, especially as practised at Malta, most of whioh 
were new and surprising to them. The bishop manifested 
the deepest interest in the whole conversation, and all bat 
the Chaldean seemed higbly cli;lij,t|itod. 

It was lo us, also, an ev^i'iiLiiir of die most intense gratifi- 
cation. I had never found nmoTig the native Christians of 
Western Asia, any who would jjn such lengths with m* 
in uguing against the p^iisi^. To see that the passagei | 
of Scripture appealed to in proof of arguments were ■ 
well understood, was likewise pleasing. In fact, in all ] 
our intercouiifl with (be Ncatorians, their frequent and I 
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generally correct quotations from Scripture were quite no- 
ticeable. They seemed to feel its force as a standard of 
ultimate appeal. And it is a striking fact, that, with the 
exception of one reference to the Apostolical Canons, no 
resort was had at all to the authority of Fathers and Coun- 
cils. We were also not sorry to give countenance, by such 
an argument, to the Nestorians in opposition to the Chal- 
deans. For the latter seemed always to anounce them- 
selves as Roman Catholics with a tone of self-congratulsh 
tion for their orthodoxy, and assurance that we would es- 
teem them the more for it. While the Nestorians declared 
their sentiments with diffidence, as if they expected a frOwn 
from every body, and especially from Europeans, for their 
heresy. It was not unimportant to show them, that they 
are not alone in their disapprobation of papacy. 

March 17. I have mentioned that we left Tebriz with 
the intention of performing the circuit of the lake of Oor- 
miah. We were extremely anxious to extend our journey 
into the heart of the KiJrdish mountains, and visit in person 
Mar Shimon and the independent Nestorians. But all our 
English friends at Tebriz united in declaring that region 
entirely inaccessible. Not that among the Nestorians them- 
selves, we should not be well received and be perfectly 
safe, but the Kiirds which surround them are treacherous 
and blood-thirsty robbers, entirely beyond the control of the 
Persian government. Dr. Schultz, a learned German, trav- 
elling under the auspices of the king of France, had lately 
succeeded in reaching Kochannes ; and the patriarch and 
his people treated him well ; but on his return, he was 
murdered by the very guard which had been given him by 
a KiJrdish beg for his protection. The impracticability of 
entering the mountains was affirmed also at Khosrova, at 
Ada, and at other places among the Nestorians ; and even 
Mergaver, the nearest mountainous district to Ardishai, was 
said to have recently defied the power of the governor of 
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Oonniah. We learned also thai the Kurda aroand Sool- 
dooz, at the Houthern extremity of the lake, were in m stale 
of intfubr>rdination, which very much endangered the pai^ 
sage by that route. The existence of the plague at Ma- 
ragha had already made us begin to doubtjthe expediency of 
continuing in that direction ; and this additional obstacle 
DOW completed our decision to return by the way that we 
had come. To vary the route a little, we determined 
to-day to turn to the west of the main road from Oonniah 
to Salmas, about as far as Ada is to the east of it, and visit 
another Nestorian bishop named Ooraham (Abraham) at 
Armood-aghaj. 

We Icfl Ardishai at an early hour, and for awhile took 
the direct road to Oormiah. To avoid the plague, howev- 
er, we refused to go through it, and only passed along in 
sight of its walls. The plain maintained in this direction 
its general character for beauty and fertility, and as we 
passed across several ploughed fields, we were made more 
sensible of the lightness of its soil by the depth to which 
our horses sunk into it at every step. Vineyards were nu- 
merous in every part, and like the gardens were invariably 
inclosed by a wall, while nothing separated the fields of 
grain from the open common. Both the vineyards and the 
gardens generally contained small houses, which reminded 
us of Mutt. 21 : :)3, and Is. 1 : 8, and we asked our guide 
this morning what was their object. He replied that they 
afford shelter and lodgings in tlio summer, to persons who 
defend the vin(7ardsand gardens from thieves, and cultivate 
them and gather the vintage. 

Armood-aglmj is a very small village, inhabited, in about 
equal numbers, by moslems and Nostorians, lying near the 
foot of the mountains on the northern side of the plain about 
two fursakhs from Oormiali, and five from Ardishai. The 
bishop was absent in a distant village, and though urged to- 
stop while his family should send for him, we preferred 
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seeking for better accommodations in the larger village of 
Koosy, about a mile distant. We were received at Koosy, 
into a room similar in size and appearance to that which 
we had occupied at Ardishai, and the people treated us, as 
did the Nestorians generally, with hospitality, attention and 
respect. Fewer assembled, than at the last two villages, to 
visit and converse with us ; but they were not without their 
complaints. Our host affirmed that government exacts 
from him 20 tomans per annum for his family, and two 
thirds of the produce of his farm ! 

At evening prayers, we were pained by an unusual share 
of that want of reverence for sacred things, which was gen- 
erally observable among the Nestorians, both in church 
and in conversation upon religious topics. The ceremo- 
nies differed little from what has been elsewhere noticed. 
Incense was burned ; the officiators wore only their ordin- 
ary dress, except the sash and the band for the left shoulder 
used by the deacon in reading the Psalter, which were in 
this instance ornamented by several crosses ; and each one 
as he entered, kissed the cross, the hand of the bishop, and 
of his fellow- worshipers. The women, who had in every 
church occupied the farther extremity and never came for- 
ward to perform this ceremony, were observed here to have 
a cross suspended upon the wall near them, which they 
kissed on entering, and then did the same to the hands of 
each other. 

The priest followed us to our room, and spent the eve- 
• ning ; but we found him capable of giving but little in- 
formation. He confessed that he was but eighteen years 
of age, and we judged from his appearance that he was no 
more than sixteen. His father, who was the former priest, 
had died the year before of the epidemic, and he had been 
ordained since. Not that the office of priest is hereditary, 
for all agreed that it is not ; but the choice of the village, 
which alone determined the succession, happened to fall 



npoa fain. Tbe; onnrirmed tlie Tact, that the ( 
b hendiurjr, and mcniioned the see of Nazy, a rilla^ *rt 
&r dnUDl, which is at pre^nt vacant, in tame^^acnemM 
the heir's being too young to receiie ordination, lod Ml 
having _ve( compleled his studies. 

I haie already mentioned tliat we fotuid do printed boola 
tunong the Nestorians, and suggested that their ■ 
has perhaps neTer been printed. We inquired i 
place far books, but, with the exception of the { 
Ardisbai. we found only the books of the church ; and di^ 
were lery scarce. The Pstiler, the Go^ls, and E{Mslk^ 
in separate Tolumes, aiid divided into lesM^ns (m the dailf 
serrice, were possessed by erery church ; but in JuuilaTa 
the two latter were carried every night lo the hooae oTlhs 
bisbop, ibr fear that they would be istolen. Two charckd 
also possessed the Pentateuch ; but no entire copy of ifat. 
Bible was heard of any where. Indeed the ChaldeupnH 
at Khosrova confef^ed that one is hardly to be found. Hs. 
poaseseed it himself only in the Sytiac of Walton's Pofyr 
gloU, a work which he had procured, we understood hiM 
lo say, because the entire Bible does not exist in (fae 
Nestotian character. He assured us, that the Nestociaa 
catalf^es of the books held to be canonical, embrace pfe- 
cisely the same that are acknowledged by tlie papal eharch. 
We asked «nly a few questions on thi^ point ; bm the teb(^ 
at Jainalava informed us that the Apocolypee, the eptslleoT 
James, and Solomon's sons, are among the books rec«i*eii 
by them as canonical. Some of their manuscripts wvr» 
fine specimens of the Estrangelo ; especially two, wfaie%; 
were copies of the Gospels and Epistles, in the poasesMM ^ 
Mar Gabriel of Ardisbai. But an extreme nn 
was universally manifested lo part with any. 
Psalter, fer the alleged reason that only one cofi; i 
ed by a village. The mjesal of the church at Koosjr I 
ia, and the priest was consetjuemlj ■ 
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Me to cei brate the eucharist. We finally succeeded in 
purchasing lamalava a copy of the Psalter in the Nesto- 
rian characiur, and another of the epistles in the Estrangelo. 
The latter was written in 1527 of the era of the Seleucidse, 
which is still used by the Ncstorians, and commences 311 
years before Christ.* 

We inquired at Koosy, as usual, for manuscripts, and 
were told that the village possesses a very venerable one, 
written, according to the date inserted by the writer, three 
hundred years before the Mohammedan era. We had 
heard of its fame at Ardishai, and at our request to see it 
were conducted to the house of the priest where it was kept. 
He crossed himself, and the by-standers uncovered their 
heads, as he opened the box which contained it ; and ten 
silk bags and handkerchiefs which covered it, were then 
carefully removed one by one. It proved to be a neat and 
well preserved copy of the New Testament upon pvch- 
ment, in small Estrangelo characters. Afler examining it 
awhile, without touching it, we returned to our lodgings. 
In proof of its great sanctity and miraculous virtues, the 
company affirmed that even the moslems )>elieve in it ; for 
they not only bring Christians from distant villages to swear 
upon it, in order to obtain from them a true oath, but are 
even afraid to swear falsely by it themselves. When asked 
for the reason of such a fear, they declared that the falsity 
of an oath is detected at the time, by a miraculous moving 
of the leaves of the book, and aflerward death, or some ter- 
rible calamity, invariably befalls the false swearer or his 
nearest friends. Many instances of such effects of its mi- 
raculous powers had been known by them, and they con- ' 
fessed that so great was their fear that they trembled to 
speak of it. We inquired if any other manuscripts of a 
similar antiquity are possessed by their countrymen, and 

' * These manuscripts are now deposited in the Library of the Board at the 
Missionary Rooms. 
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were answered, that there arei 

of which is not very far dis ;, in the disCricI of QlifK 

Thej affirmed that it is not so i enerahle as thie^ hot 

diately, as if afraid of defaming it, modified the 

hj sajingy that nothing however coold be said against Ast 

— Our offers to pnrchase such an adored manuscript, 

of coarse not listened to a moment Other books 

brooght forward ; bat as thej had only a singlecopf of ckI 

for their own ase, none coold be bought 

March 18. We left at an early hoar for Jamttafa, dis- 
tant about five fursakhs. After four or five miles we wen 
hailed and stopped by a man in pursuit of us. It was Msr 
Ooraham of Armood-aghaj, who, it appeared, had beea 
sent for yesterday by his friends to a Tillage a fursakh or 
two distant, contrary to our injunction. Finding, oq 
ing home this morning, that we were gone, he had 
on after us. His first words confirmed our fears that he 
supposed us to be political agents. The Nestorians^ he 
said, were the last Christians left in the hands of the msi^ 
lems ; their oppressions had become so great that thq 
could be endured no longer ; and they were determined to 
leave the country. Would not the kings assist themt We 
replied that we were simple ministers of the gospd, and 
had no connection with such subjects, nor any infonution 
respecting them. *They told me,' said he, 'near Ada, 
where you passed, that you travelled under the name of 
Englishmen, but were really Russians ; are yoa not Boa- 
sians 1 ' We assured him we were not, and that he woold 
oblige us by contradicting such a report: that we woe 
ministers of the gospel, who, having come from a way £§• 
tant land, were now among the Nestorians on n 
visit Immediately he expressed his regret thst WB 
not foand him at home, as he should have taken 
[Measure in answering our inquiries, and if we 
books, he had them. We were J iiot..la kavi 
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more time w him, for he seemed the most intelligent 
Nestorian ) we had seen. He was mounted on a 

good horse^ was well dressed in the usual Kiirdish costume, 
had a sword hung by his side, and a bishop's staff in his 
hand. 

When speaking of books, he took from his saddle-bags a 
copy of the Takhsa and Sunhedus, The former, he said, 
contained the offices for the eucharist, for ordination, and 
for the consecration of churches ; the three functions which 
a bishop is most liable to be called upon to perform : the 
ordination of the five grades below him, and the consecra- 
tion of churches, being in fact his peculiar duties. The 
canons of his church, he assured us, require the eucharist 
to be celebrated every Sunday and Friday throughout the 
year. It is actually celebrated, every day in three out of 
the seven weeks of lent, every Sunday and festival general- 
ly, and whenever a baptism is to be performed or a mass is 
required for the dead. As a preparation for communion, 
they practise not that confession, he said, in which sins are 
told in the ear of a priest and money is given ; but if a 
man's conscience is burdened, he sometimes goes, of his 
own accord, to his priest, and tells him he is a sinner. He 
then fasts three days in the church, praying and putting 
ashes under him ; and on the morning of the eucharist, the 
priest, laying his hand upon his head, reads over him an 
absolution. The communion is then administered to him. 
— ^The Sunhedus, he said, contains all the laws and canons 
of the church, and by it a bishop can decide any question 
that is liable to come before him. In the case of a propo- 
sed marriage, for example, he can determine from it wheth- 
er the parties are within the forbidden grades of consan- 
guinity ; which are, he affirmed, in the Nestorian church 
sixty-five in number, including, as I understood, some 
grades of the affinity that exists between sponsors and god- 
children. The same book contains also the law which 
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ullowii prioNtK to mnrry nftor ordinRtion ; * for/ rniid he, * W9 
do ti()t (indf'riitniKl tlin ptiMn^ti which intimntm thnt an 
oldnr Khotild \w thn htiKhniid of oiin wifr, (Tit. I : 0.) is 
liiiutiiif( thn iitimlirr thnt hn iiiny hnvn miccimKivHy, but M 
prohibit iiiK him to hnvn morn thnii oiin nt a time* We 
ooiichidrd, fVom hiM (h*Ncriptioiip thnt thn Hi'iiihndi'iK containn 
moM ofthi* pncMilinritioK of thn NnKtorinn cbtirrh, ntid worn 
vnry dniiirotiK of purrhnnitiK it, but hn wotihl nvW nritlior it 
nor thn ^rnkhnn. — In thn courKn of thn r on vn runt ion, he 
forcnd n|N)n nn n prnmMit of n Inrgn cpinntity of raiiiin*t 
which hn find brouf(ht in bin nnddhi-bngN. Wn hnpponed 
nt thn moinnnt to piiy our f(uidn n pnnnt)/id for bin uprviceii, 
nnd wnrn nmt>nrrnt(Knd to nvt) thn bishop tnlcn it with n Mniilo 
of thnnkK, an if it wnrn intnnchMl for hiniKnlf. It NCOmtHl 
doubtful, hownvnr, whnthnr nn n|Mih)gy wnt* mcwt duo (Vom 
UH for |{ivinK, or from him for rnrnivinK rto nmnll n grntuity, 
nnd wn mifTttrnd him to put it (juintly in biN |M)cknt. 

Our fl*i(*ndK nt Jnm/ilnvn mT<Mn<Ml rnjoicnd to mpo im 
amonf( thnni n^^nin; but tlin binhop, with whom wn hnd 
convnrKnd nn nuich a wvvk b(*(()ns wnr< nhnnnt. Thn otl- 
chnriftt hnd not bnnn cnlnbrnt(*d in nny of thn churchnH wo 
hnd viftitnd, nnd wn nx|)rnHnrHl to thn prinnt our rngmt at 
not hnvin^ nn opjMirtunity to witnnnN thi^ cnrnmony. He 
i«nid thnt to ^rntity un it nhouhl hn pnrformnd to-morrow, 
though othnrwiMn it wouhl not hnvn occurrcul tnitil Stinday 
morniiiK. 

March 10. Wn wnrn nwnknil whnn tlin prinnt wont to 
church nt nnrly dnwn. IliniNdf nnd n youn^nr Hon, who 
ofllcintnd nn dnncoUt wnni thrnn whnn wn nntnrnd, iinyinf 
prnyom nhuin, nnd cmly two or thrnn othnm cnnin in aflor 
nwhilc. ]ln noon nniit wonl to un, thnt, nn thny wnrn only 
nnyin^ thn morning prnynrn which wnrn hw^, wn nhould do 
W(dl to return to our nMun, nnd Im wotdd cnll un in time to 
wittii*nn thn mnnn. A(\nr nomnwbnt morn thnn nn hour,* 
mnnnongnr infornuMJ un thnt it wnM begun. An wo outered, 
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a curtain was withdrawn from the door of the sanctuary, 
and the priest, with his son the deacon, appeared within. 
He was clothed in a white flowing robe with sleeves; a 
dark colored fillet around his loins answered as a sash; 
and a second one was passed around his neck and tucked 
ander the other in front. A white mantle, consisting ap- 
parently of only a plain piece of cotton or silk cloth, so 
long as to trail upon the floor, and so broad as to cover his 
hands when they were raised in supplication, was soon 
thrown over his shoulders, and completed his dress. The 
dress of the deacon was similar, except that he had not the 
mantle, and instead of the fillet around the neck, a plain 
white band was passed over his right shoulder and tucked 
under the sash before and behind. Their heads were bare 
during the whole ceremony; and their robes altogether 
were extremely simple, and not unbecoming. 

While chanting the service, they walked continually 
about the sanctuary, the deacon burning incense, and the 
priest repeatedly making prostrations on either side and 
then directly in front of the altar, approaching it kneeling 
and kissing the ground at every step, and finally kissing 
the altar itself as he reached it. Besides occasionally re- 
sponding, the people in the body of the church took no 
part in the services, except that the deacon came forward 
once and touched the hands of one of them, and then the 
kissing of hands passed around the company. At length a 
curtain, being dropped before the sanctuary, hid the officia- 
tors from our view, and a bell commenced ringing within, 
which nearly drowned the chanting. At the signal of a 
smaller bell, the whole congregation crossed themselves, 
and bowed their heads, a minute or two, in silent adoration. 
The curtain was soon removed, and the priest advanced 
to the door of the sanctuary with the Gospel, and read it to 
the people by the light of a candle held by the deacon. 
He seemed occasionally to chant a verse, and then to read 
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an explanBtiuu or it iu hia nnturnl tone. Tbe pcopb 
fiiHr unouvudil iheir heaiin, ami liMuieil with ibo gi«) 
mcTtTiic« ; oikI ihouiili uo tiuticu was itkon uf our ueglM^ 
ing ro imttalo ihoui in tlif ir ul)uir ceruuKiiiieii, the; m> 
QxprowiMl duKNtisfaciiui) ihtti cine of um uliould touwid witk 
hi> hi^ad covrrid, Myiit^ to tiitii that ii wu the Goi|Kl. 
Immeiliatply aftrr, thi; primi lirought out tho broad in i 
na[Ain. a pan of which wan pwind arounil hi« Dock, ui 
tlte duaeoD brought out iho winp in ■ niotal bowl wiib I 
napkin undor it, which hung down in front. Each eon- 
municant in sncccuion stood beforo the priest, who bfob 
off a bit of (he hrcnd nnd put it into Itia mouth, while it 
held hit hand open tinder hii chin m c«lch atijr ctanbtof 
the consecrated eloinenl that mifjht chnncv to fall. TIno 
atandiiijc iu like manner befure ttu) diiacon, each druk 
from the bowl iu his hand, wipin^i his mouth aflsnnid 
upon tlio n^kiit that huu|i[ in fruiit to romovQ any drop) 
that might liavi! ailbttrud to bin lipv or hi« board, anil tlwa 
returned to bis jilaco with bis hand upon his moutli. Oiw 
or two rhildron went up, nnd partook of the broad aud nui 
of the wine. A passage (perhaps a hyinu) uhaiitvd from 
tlip TakbsB by tbo priest, succeeded, and the aatuuuiy 
was cluwd by his prunouncinji the bleBsiuii. ilo socui 
broughi the remnanls of the bruaJ to the door of the bap- 
listety, nnd there ale them with wiveral who bad commu- 
nicated. Tho whole occujiieil Just an hour. Wc uw 
nothing of any confesMoii or absolution read to tho poc^e, 
but it may bnvi; boen dniic before wu arrived. The only 
parts of the service addn^ssed to lite assembly, while wo 
were there, wore tho lesson from tho Gospel, tlic paasaxc 
chanted from the Takhsa, and the blessing. The whole 
was much more simple thon any mass we had wet >(• 
tended; and in the mode ofcommuniun at the end, almo*t 
t scriptural simplicity might be reoogni/ed. 

We left Jamilava inunediatol; nllcr tliuso cennsomee 
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were concluded, and reached Tebriz again in health on the 
23d of March. 

Permit me to add to this report of our visit to the Nes- 
torians, some considerations respecting the expediency of 
establishing a mission in this part of Persia. — ^We have 
little to say, in addition to the account already given of the 
Persian moslems, to enable you to judge what would be the 
prospects of a mission established specially for them. Such 
a mission we are not prepared decidedly to recommend ; 
though our persuasion is strong, that a missionary, while 
directing his attention expressly. and primarily to the Chris- 
tian population, would find many occasions and means of 
doing good to the followers of Mohammed also, as a sec- 
ondary branch of labor. — The Armenian population is so 
small and dispersed that any considerable number could 
with difficulty be reached ; not to mention another certain- 
ly important consideration — ^their extreme degradation. In 
hesitating to recommend these two classes of people as 
promising objects of missionary labor in Persia, we are of 
course to be understood as declining to propose the city of 
Tebriz for a missionary station. — But to the Nestorians of 
Oormiah we would specially direct your attention. That 
Abbas Mirza would, without doubt, patronize missionary 
efforts for their improvement, and in fact for the improvement 
of all his Christian subjects, we received the unanimous tes- 
timony of all the members of the English embassy. Equally 
decided assurance was given us that missionary families in 
Oormiah, would be secure from any oppression ; for besides 
being favorably regarded by the prince, the embassador also 
would protect them. Among others who accorded with these 
sentiments, were two gentlemen, who had resided some 
time in that province; and one of them added that the 
climate is very fine. Our own impression respecting the 
climate, from the location of the district and the dampness 
and fertility of its soil, is that it must, at certain seasons of 
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the jeafv be hoc and prodactire of .^^-^ 
the hostile inouraioiia of the fMredatory Kurds, too* k 
to 08 erident that Oormiah must be ezpoeed, whenetcr 4i 
gofemment of Persia is disturbed by either internal or i^ 
eign causes. But we must not calculate too doadj 4i 
chances of life. Missionaries to anj part of tlie gMl 
field — the world, should erer go forth with a martfA 
sfiirit, * hazarding their lires for the name of our Loil 
Jesus Christ' 

That religious instruction is needed bj the Nn i hiiM^ 
this and the preceding letter will have sufficiently 
ced jTOU. How it would be received by them, 
alone can fully determine. We cannot but refer yoo, hoW' 
ever, to their extreme liberality toward other sects, iUt 
ideas of open communion, and their entire rejectioa €f 
auricular confession, (that efficient police system ot tks 
other old churches,) as considerations which have prodooel 
in our minds a firm conviction, that a mission to the Nertt- 
rians would meet with far fewer obstacles, than among anf 
other of the old churches. The week that we paaei 
among them was among the most intensely intereetnq^ ef 
our lives. For myself, I felt a stronger desire In 
among them at once as a missionary, than among anj 
pie I have ever seen. A mission family there wooU h 
be lonely. Its nearest European acquaintances woaUt Be 
the Elnglish at Tebriz, about a hundred miles distant; md 
even they will remain at that city no longer than it k the 
seat of Abbas Mirza's government Among the natiresy 
there would be no intelligent society. If the notions of die- 
Nestorians are like those of the Armenians at Shoosha and 
Tebriz, of which there is little doubt, no female domestics 
even could be obtained. 6r< facilities for mmrnnifcfftMf^^ff^ 
with home by letter would be al 3rded throng the 
embassy, which receives an express by a tartar from 
tinople, and returns one, abont once a month. Hie Ak 
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tance, which is eleven or twelve hundred miles, is usually 
performed in eighteen or twenty days. Boxes would come 
expeditiously and safely from Constantinople, by way of 
Trebizond and Erzroom, making a land carriage from 
Trebizond of five or six hundred miles. 

Self-denying indeed, and laborious would be the lot of a 
missionary in Oormiah. But let him enter the field with 
the self-devotion which reconciled Brainerd to a wigwam, 
and inspired Martyn with that noble sentiment — "Even 
if I never should see a native converted, God may design 
by my patience and continuance in the work to encourage 
future missionaries" — and contentment also will be a por- 
tion of his cup. And as he plants one truth afler another 
in the mind of an ignorant Nestorian, and sees it take root 
and bear fruit, thus restoring to the oldest of Christian sects 
* the faith once delivered to the saints,' and beginning the 
conquests of Christianity in a kingdom where it has never 
triumphed, a joy which the world knows not of will likewise 
be his. He will feel, also, the advantage of his position ; 
that he has found a prop upon which to rest the lever that 
will overturn the whole system of Mohammedan delusion, 
in the centre of which he has fixed himself; that he is 
lighting a fire which will shine out upon the corruptions of 
the Persian on the one side, and upon the barbarities of the 
Kiird on the other, until all shall come to be enlightened 
by its brightness ; and the triumph of faith will crown his 
labor of love. 



ur:rrrM xxu. 

tmUMn^'ifftf \nPf9mMtfm ffffin Hni^(Ui4i wa /f^lAffffMiMl !• 

lh«4 iTA AMfiMJIy rofMvlMrH Kr/ri^^» mftny 4*y» t^64^«i ii 
It/M'MM ^mts w*%\ m%u,ngM\ Uf inktt un nUftm Ut Ikiytrtuwid in 
tmm tUyn* WKh i\mm ^tt IaA TttittrA im i\m Mb 0f 
A|;r)l, mimI /^ri fti^f Ihti tt^fwAtfii K\uty, Uy i\m r#mu> wbicfc 

Ajtrll ri Tli^f fl^'/lfri({ Wfiiiikh t^uf4$y hn4 i\m Uitultmmio 
fmu\nh «M, tfit \fiHifUtii 'IVIrfi'/, with U%iiMn (#; Urn luilhor* 
\im ftt K lii^yi Wft mutmti iU^^w Ut \m \trnimuUt4\ ytmUifinff 
wiiif ft iti^Uium dtf \$Hi^\Httin tiw\ n nuuUt Ui iUyitxiMNL 

\ifmn'im*t\ Ui i\m fwithUtu \ Imi ti wnn lulu UnUy liofor* bt 
(rr^MiMAMl himi^lft ll«i WMM II g/uttfldmf ttr pNgiff of Ibi 
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prince, and a complete Persian in politeness and duplicity, 
but was small and young. The part he was to act, howev- 
er, required neither courage nor strength. The road from 
Khoy to Bayezeed is not beset by openly lawless .banditti, 
or a regular guard would have been necessary. The only 
risk is a slight one from Kiirdish borderers in crossing the 
frontier ; and we took this attendant as an insurance in 
case of accident from them. For his presence made the 
Persian government responsible for whatever might befall 
ourselves or our property. 

We left Khoy at a quarter before 11 A. M. and at 1 
P. M. reached the extremity of the plain, just beyond the 
village of Pereh. In the warm recesses at the foot of the 
mountains were a number of black tents of Kiirds. They 
were just leaving their winter-quarters in the villages of the 
plain, and beginning to ascend the mountains for their no- 
madic summer residence. The mountains before us might 
be considered the eastern boundary of the country of the 
Kiirds, being entirely overrun in the summer by their 
flocks. They are here subject indeed to the Persian gov- 
ernment, and in the parts nearest Khoy contain some mos- 
lem villages of the Turkish language and of the sheey 
faith ; but extending southward between the lakes of Oor- 
miah and Van, they become more exclusively the posses- 
sion of the Kiirds ; and finally in the Hakary country are 
entirely independent Our ascent of them was gradual 
but long. An arable tract succeeded, with some villages 
upon it. At the farthest of them, named ^Zor aba, we stop- 
ped at a quarter past 6 P. M. having made five fursakhs. 

A room was prepared for us at the direction of our 
guide ; who claimed, also, to act as mhmmiddr, and pro* 
vide not only lodgings but food for us gratis. We had been 
cautioned against such a mode of entertainment, as being of- 
fensive to the people, and in the end troublesome to the trav- 
eller ; and therefore informed him, that we had applied for 



QtIN ANtM HI' A MIHMANMAN. 

tiitirnly M Kitiitti, ntiit if tlip |iriiM«ti Imil rlnttititl lilttt wiiii 1I119 
|Niw»irH lit' n itilliiiiMiiilAf, II wnn liiiliipil itit ni^l iil' kittiltitipHii 
Imi 1111*1 wtiirli wn tHi nt litipriy in ilm'liitti, unit wm piImiuIiI 
piitHUtt niii iiaiinl iMiitrnii lit' iirtJpiliiK niir nwii illiiitnf himI 

imyltlAS till H. llnliHili It 111 itint wn mitnftHilinit wt ItlW 

liltum (it'liiH iiwii litt)NirlHiii'ti Mini lit' lilt) |iriniVa liii4|iiiHtjty^ 
Mm III mi)i|Niiwi ilml Im liml tnitin pmiI nimnly In iMuntiiri unj 
Mint nut In Ih) wlinlly itivttnlnil nt' IiIp ftHBiinnut f'liHfHCl^ri 
lin nrilofiiit tiMir III tivti tihvln t'nr ltlinHi>lt', ttiiil tiHiil t'nr iiiir 
nnilpli>tiiH mill llmii ItnfpnM, lliil itm hii)i|itif unit lti»< lioiinr 
iif Itiii nttirti. wiifii iini nil \w iMiiiglil, I In uluinlil ifivH 
llm k^lkliniln, li»i pmIiI, n writt»*n in'linnw|pil|{tiiiint A»r 
|i0rlin)iN ilniititn llin vntiin tt\' wliHl wmh rniinniiinil^ wlijl^ll 
wnnltl \m iirr.ii|it«iil nt Itin )iilni^»i'ii IrpttHiiry In linn nf iMfti^N 
In llint Miiiniini tVnni tlin vllUnn, WIini whh gHlntsil liy llm 
pinlmK/lniiiniil wnitlil \nt illvtil^il ti«i|wtt»«n tliiiiii. 

Apvll Ul Wn ulnrtml Mt m i)iiHrt«)f Httm /^ A. Mr mwi 
lrnviill»*<l llin wlinln itny nvnr niniinlnliiri, willi llto ii«i<«i|iiiiiii 
of nnn |ilnln hIhhiI nilitivny tivn nt nu miIIum in »*itl«inf, 
Hnvmitt vitlngMH if)i|iiinrriil u|inii M« Hiiil llin nliMi^turi* nf llti<ir 
liniiHtiN iilinwnil llmi wn wurn InHVlnts *1>^ I'nrMlMii |mil (if 
Arnitinin. Iiinlnnil ii\' nuktul iiiimI whIIh, iUttf Imil WMllNof 
Minnti Inilf hiifUnl limntntli tlm jijfntinit, in tlin iilyl»< wtf Innl 
nfHiiunl im llfNl it|i)irnHrliliiK l^«rMfnnni4 himI wlili^li utiw mm- 
iininifl I^Mii litinrn in ilml rily. Thn iniHintNlnM rt<U)f»Ml 
ilm Mtrikin^ IhnUiftt^ iviniinnn tn nil wr« nnw in VMnittf of Mfi« 
lirn niikiMtin<i9M of itw nr ulnntii tint tln^y nrnmiutui ituttn uX 
tliK MW«lhntj tiinn nf tlinn^i Hrnninl KfMrfNinii nnil w»<r*i imIii|m 
tnil tn Ntlliiil Hn iinnniniin ^%\m\\ nf )iHiitnrM||f<i Wi> fiiiiiirt 
n|Hin tliti lii|jlnir |>nftM »i«tmiA)vu nnil fl«i»i|» IninkM of aimiW| 
Anil it Aiiowtiil tiir ii»iv»ifitl liniim ilm ftnrly |iMrl of ttin An}/, 

'rnWHril f>vttnln|( wn frnuMtnl Hnnttiftf hI^vmInI |»lMiM| \mf' 
tiAjiM tij^lit nilJttH lon|(, with Aiinw Mill lyinjif n|f»Hi \i in 
Mtivnriil |tliii'^M, Hnil nt iS V. M. Atn|i|iiiil hI a villMyn iih to 
hti\m Mii|(<, 10 IfirMMkliA IVnni /«oriifm. Il in ni»tfiMl JKdn' 
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ieeseh, or the church, from the ruins of an old church 
around which it is built. Its former inhabitants were Ar- 
menians ; but they had emigrated to the Russian provinces, 
and it was now occupied by a few poor moslem families 
from Erivan. They completely disregarded the authority 
of our guide ; and after scolding long, and threatening them 
with the wrath of the prince to the complete destruction of 
their village, he was unable to procure us even a room. We 
applied money instead of threats, and obtained whatever we 
wanted ; not, however, without a serious complaint from him, 
that we were paying the villagers what was his own per- 
quisite. For he now confessed that he expected, in addi- 
tion to the embezzlement already alluded to, to receive 
himself al the end of the journey, for providing for us gratis, 
what we should otherwise have paid to those who enter- 
tained us. Such, he said, is one of the ways ift which the 
prince pays his servants ; and it proved that our muleteers 
actually paid him last night, instead of our host, for their 
horses' barley and straw. 

April 14. Leaving Keleeseh at half past 5 A. M. we 
ascended and rode for an hour or two over a high and 
dreary mountain, covered almost entirely with deep snow. 
It is perhaps the Niphates of the Greeks, and forms, we sup- 
posed, the boundary between Persia and Turkey ; for the vil- 
lage where we spent the night is in Persia, and the next 
place is Bayezeed in Turkey. It was not an unfit place 
for border tales ; and on its top five or six Persians from the 
district of Ovajik, stopped us to complain, that the men of 
Bayezeed had stolen from them cattle to the amount of 500 
tomans, besides inducing five or six villages of their Armen- 
ian neighbors to remove into the Turkish territory. They 
had plead for redress at Bayezeed, they said, in vain ; and 
Qow begged that we, as elchies (embassadors), would pre- 
sent their case to their consul at Erzroom. We descended, 
sit 8 o'clock, into the head of a plain extending to the west, 
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md crossed a srokJl sueam ruomng also in ihal dtrMdoa, 
being probably one of the first branches of the Murad-chaL 
Turning northward, we were in lull view «f the back of 
mount Ararat, and apparently near it. It presented much 
the some aspect as when viewed from the vallej of the 
AraA. The foot of it on thid side is inhabited bj a mall 
body of that singular sect, the Yezeedies, reputed wanh^ 
en of Satan. The; number about 300 families, and 
inhabit three riUages, ooe of which is named Kar*-h(nttk- 

Continuiog northward over a lew barren hiils, we caiM 
in sight of Bajezeed. It hangs romaoticall; upon the side 
of a rugged precipice, which rises some distance abore it 
A citadel, coDLiiniiig a well-built mosk and the pasha's ex- 
teiLsiTe palace, occupies a lofty projection at the lop. West- 
ward citeiids a broad plain, which, according lo an inicBi- 
gent rartabed at Uch-kelecsch, once formed a pan ef lie 
Armenian canton of Gokaioiid. If so, the moontain whiA 
now separates Persia from Turkey, was anciently tks 
western boundnry of Vasbooragan, and we are again ■ 
the province of Ararad.* We entered the town at 11 
A. M. It was in a miserable, ruined state, and we W 
not one deceat house besides tlie pashit's. Most of ihea 
were constructed like the under-ground cabins of the til- 
lages; the streets were obstructed by every species of ffi^; 
and nearly all the shops in the bazar, ori^ally but laj 
few, were deserted. The Russians had left behind thM 
the same desolation as at Erzroom and at Kars. 

The Armenians of Bayezeed are said Mice la have ben 
numerous, hut now there are only about 190 families of ibM 
nation. Tbcir school has not been revived since the '»!■ 
They have live priests, but no bishop; nor had tbey !!*■ 
merly one of their own, their town being included is A> 
diocese of the bishop of Taleos ArakeaJ. The modeiD ■• 
habitants amount to only three or four hundred familitt 

■Si. Blan. lol. l:p. 108. 
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They are nearly all Kurds, Kurdish is the common lan- 
guage of the place, and in fact, the whole pashalik of which 
it is the capital forms an integral part of Kurdistan. The 
pasha himself is of a native Kiirdish family ; but he re- 
ceives his commands, if not his office, from the pash^ of 
Erzroom, and has only the rank of two tails. His subor- 
dination seems now to be complete, and he no longer dares 
act the robber, as when M. Jaubert was here so long 
imprisoned, and so cruelly treated. Soldiers of the Sultan's 
new discipline were.maneuvring with drum and fife in 
his citadel, and his own son was exercising himself in the 
European tactics. He was now absent on a visit to his 
superior at Erzroom, but his kakhia received our fermins 
with great respect ; a tartai! was immediately provided to 
conduct us safely to Erzroom ; and, no regular posts hav- 
ing yet been established since the war, an order was offer- 
ed us for horses from village to village. We accepted the 
tartar for the same reason that we had taken a guide from 
Khoy — to make the government responsible in case of ac- 
cident ; but fearing trouble in procuring the horses we de- 
clined the order for them, and hired caravan horses for the 
whole distance. 

April 15. We left Bayezeed at a quarter before 8 A. M. 
and directed our course westward through the plain. In 
about an hour a small stream crossed our path, running 
to the right. It passes, we were told, around the Magoo 
side of mount Ararat, and empties into the Aras between 
that mountain and Nakhchevan. It is probably the Dugh- 
mood of the Armenians, and the Ak-chai of the Turks,* 
though we did not learn its present name. Our prospect 
was extremely limited by fog and rain, but what we saw of 
the country was most desolate ; not a village, nor hardly 
any cultivation appeared the whole day. Deep mud, cau- 
sed by the storm, impeded our progress ; one of our horses, 

*St. Mart. Tol l:p. 41. 



■U of which proreil to be miKraUe, failed emirdy befcff 
tn had accomplished half the stage ; and oar tartar, (him- 
self a Kurd, in naiioo, language and maDoers,) occaaioiial- 
ly pointed to heaps of stones upon pares along the road, to 
remind us bow manj nturders had here been commiaed 
by Kiirdish robbers. We finally crossed a smaH moanlaiD, 
covered with snow of some depth, a part of which baJ fal- 
len during the day. and descended to DiadeeD, turing 
accomplished sis Turkish hours in nine. 

A miserable ride was followed by more uiserahle accom- 
modations. Diadeeii, if we may credit the inlbrmaiioD of 
the rartabed at Uclt-kclee^h alluded to at Bayezeed, occii- 
jues the site of tlie ancient Zarehavan (Zoruana), a town of 
some note in the history of Armetfia. The modem Tillage 
was until recently a place of some importance, and con- 
tained many Armenian families with about forty sbi^ 
It has now the ruins of a walled citadel, n'hich are oc- 
cupied by a mulitllim, or governor. AJl the Christians, 
except three families, retired with the Russians, and only 
twenty or thirty poor moslcm familiea occupy a lew dil^tt- 
dated cabins. They are all of Kurdish descent, and speak 
the Kiirdish language. \Vc found a cornet in the bouaeof 
an old Kiird, which sheltered us from the storm, but -ns 
exceedingly small and dirty. 

April 16. Diadeen stands on the northern bank of the 
eastern branch of the Euphrates, now called Murad-eim, 
or the rirer of Murad. After waiting awhile in the mwfr 
ing fw the rain to cease, and for our muleteer to exchai^ 
his worn-out horse for one more serviceable, wc ststied, 
and li^towed the uncultirated and deserted valley of the 
river westward to Ucb-keleeseh, a distance of three bouts. 
It is on the south side of the river, and, a few rods beicR 
reaching it, though the stream was swollen by the rain, 1 
bridge of «mly thiee or four logs covered with weeds iti 
earth conducted us over without difficulty. 
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' We spent the remainder of the 16th, and the next day 
which was the Sabbath, at Uch-keleeseh. It is a conrent 
of the Armenians, and is named by them Soorp Garabed 
(the holy forerunner) after John the baptist, of whom it 
contains a relic. This relic, however, the monks allowed, 
does not give to their convent so much notoriety, as has 
been imparted to another near Moosh dedicated to the 
same saint, by a relic of him inclosed in a tomb, which 
has been a great object of pilgrimage. The circ^stance 
which contributes most to its celebrity is, that it stands, 
according to the traditions of the nation, on the spot where 
St. Gregory baptized king Durtad. Its inmates assured 
us, that the church which is now standing, was built by 
the saint himself 1525 years ago, just after that event It 
is an extremely solid fabric of hewn stone, in the best an- 
cient style of the country, with arches and vaults of fine 
pr<^rtions, and surpasses in size any Armenian church 
we had seen. Though evidently old, every part was in 
good preservation; but an almost entire absence of car- 
pets, lamps, and every species of furniture and ornament, 
made it appear naked and poor. It stands at the base of 
an isolated mountain, and is surrounded by a high wall. 

Being a usual station for the numerous travellers and 
caravans that pass between Tebriz and Erzroom, accom- 
modations answering to a caravanserai had been fitted up 
on the outside. We were not honored with an invitation 
to lodge within, and slept in an apartment connected with 
a stable. A Kurdish officer of the pasha, stationed here to 
secure the establishment from depredations, together with 
our tartar and muleteer, both likewise Kiirds, claimed to 
share in our accommodations. But by attempering deci- 
sion with fair words, we finally rid ourselves of them all. 
Perhaps a recent familiarity with Persian politeness made 
us more sensitive to the boorishnesd of the Kiirds : but 
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wn received the dislinct impression, that we nevsr met mA 
a more UDcivil people. 

This convent is well known in the history of ArmeDiaa 
manaBticisin, and waa for a lime in the beginning of the 
pretient century tlie residence of a Catholicos who aitempl- 
ed to supplant the occupant of the see of Echmiadzin. No 
bishop now resides in it, and it is inhabited bj only Hie 
Yartabeds and a few deacons. Tbey confessed tliat iu 
former lajge income troin pilgrims who stopped here on 
their way to Echmiadzin, and from its own glebes, has now 
■tmoBt entirely ceased. It owns sereral districts, but the 
emigration to ihc Russian territories had stripped thera of 
tenants and of cattle, and, with the exception of what is 
raised by a few laborers, they remain unproductive. The 
superior represented that this emigration was effected by 
much urging and force, on the part of the invaders. They 
carried him, he affirmed, as far as Echmiadzin, saying that 
unless led by him, the people would not remove. Nearly 
all the Armenians have gone from these parts, and there 
13 now no school in the convent nor in the whole region 
n round. 

We had much conversation with tlie vartabeds on seve- 
ral topics, ni09t of which have been already exhibited. 
One or two only have .been reserved for this place. An 
allusion has been made in the Introduction to the com- 
mencement of the mouophysite error among the Armeni- 
ans, in conse([uence of which they were cut off from the 
general church, and have ever been regarded by the 
papists and the Greeks as heretical. A few seem to 
have escaped the heresy, and retain until the present 
time their connection with the oriental Greek church. 
For there now exists a small body of orthodox Armenians 
at Agn, on tbe weslern bank of the Euphrates to the north 
of Arabkir. We met one of them at Echmiadzin. He 
was a banker, and one of the most gentlemanly Anneniana 
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we have seen. He informed us that his native place was 
!)0 hours from Diarbekr, 30 from Sivas, and 16 from 
Maaden. In its vicinity are five villages, whose inhabitants 
speak the Armenian language, but are of the Greek church, 
and have a bishop of their own who is subject to the Greek 
patriarch of Constantinople. They formerly enjoyed many 
immunities, he said, from the Turkish government. But 
the Russians, when at Erzroom, induced them to rise, and 
they had since suffered much persecution. Another in- 
formant declares, that their church books are in Armenian, 
and when on the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, they oflen prefer, 
in opposition to the wishes of the Greeks, to attend the Ar- 
menian services, because they understand them, while of 
the Greek they can comprehend nothing. The little clan 
of Agwitsiy or Armenians of Agn, are well known in the 
nation, and are especially celebrated as bankers. Some of 
them are among the wealthiest of that profession in Con- 
stantinople. We heard of no other Armenians belonging 
to the Greek church.* 

One of the var tabids here seemed much better informed 
than the rest, and as we were conversing upon various top- 
ios, he introduced of his own accord the monophysitism of 
his church, by declaring that it receives only the first three 
of the general councils. Nestorius, he said, held to a 
perfect separation of the divinity and humanity of Christ, 

* Though tlie Syrian nation, almost as generally as tbo Amwniaii, htm 
been infected witli liereey, either monophysito or Neatorian, a ramnant of that 
too seeius to huve preser\'ed its ortlioiloxy. We met at Shoosha a poor Sy« 
rian priest, ^vho was begging aid to redeem his children, who had beoi 
•eiied by the Persians and sold into slavery at Van. His aatiTO village, hm 
said, was Bsey, 8 ()a}'s from Bagd&d. He assured ue that ha was of the ar- 
tliodox Greek church, niul that in his vicinity in Mesopotamia there are six 
villages of the sanie fi^ith. Their church service is in "Syriac, whioh was 
likewise his native tongue, though he spoke also Arabic aid Turkish im* 
perfectly. They are sul^ to the Greek patriarch at Damascus, who ia 
,^w the orthodox incumbent of the see of Antioch. 
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and Eutyches taught that his humanity ii abaorbed in hii 
difinity; the Armenians, agreeing with neither, believe 
that the two natures are united in one, and anathemadie 
all who hold to a different creed. In this he qpoke ad- 
visedly, for it is well known that Eutyches is acknowledged 
by neither of the three monophysite sects, the Armenian, 
the Jacobite Syrian, and the Coptic including the Abyt- 
sinian, to which his controversy gave birth ; and that his at 
ledged dogma of a confusion in the natures of Christ is the 
reason of his rejection, though perhaps a candid investigap 
tiou'will hardly find him chargeable with such an opin- 
ion."* Another intelligent ecclesiastic had told us, that not 
only docs his nation hold to one nature, but also to only 
one will in Christ, thus making the Armenians partake 
in the monothelito as well as in the monophysite hereay.t 

Wo inquired of the vartabed if his sect does not beUeve 
that Christ was (xirfoct God and perfect man, and were 
assured that it docs. Hero too he had good authority t for 
the Armenian church believes and explains, as fully as any 
other, these two important points.^ When asked, alsOt if 
tlie divine nature was so united to the human, as to enfibr 
with it on the cross, he replied that it is impossible for the 
divinity to suffer. But in this, though his church would 
agree with his explanation, he seemed at least to contradid 
her formularies ; for Peter the Fuller's famous addition to 
the trisagion is still retained in them, and had been men^ 
tioned to us by another ecclesiastic, as one of the points of 
difference between the Armenians and the papists. 

Perhaps you need to be told what the trisagum ia. 
The following is a Latin version of the Greek account of iL 
<< On the 24th of September, in the reign of TheodooiiM^ 

• Amm. Bib. Orient. ?ol. 2: iDtro. dinert. MotbeiB» EooL HkUiil* 
Itp. 488, ed. Murdook. 

t Gompiupe Amm. Bib. Orient. toI. 8: p. 607. 

t Armeno-Turkieh Ctteohiim, p. 4, m. 
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(A. D. 446,) a great earthquake happened, such as is not 
recorded to have ever occurred before. So incessantly did 
the earth continue to be shaken, that all the people, with 
the emperor and the patriarch, went out of the city to a 
place called Campus, While the emperor Theodosius, the 
patriarch Proclus, and all the people, were there imploring 
the divine aid with supplications and litanies, suddenly a 
little boy from the midst of the crowd was caught up into 
the air. As all for fear cried out Kyrie eleison [Lord 
have mercy], the boy descended, and addressing the peo- 
ple with a loud voice, required that the trisagion should 
thus be sung ; O holy God, holy strong, and holy immortal^ 
have mercy upon us. Having thus said, he gave up his 
soul to God, and the earthquake ceased."* So supernatu- 
ral and so effectual a prayer soon obtained universal 
currency in the church ; it has retained a place until the 
present time in the liturgies of several sects, and is still 
held in the hiorhest veneration. 

An addition was made to it by the monophysite Peter 
the Fuller, of Antioch, which laid him open to the charge 
of holding that the divinity was crucified; and, being adopt* 
ed by the Armenians, has caused them to be regarded by 
other sects as fosterers of that heresy.t It occurs several 
times in services of their church in the following terms : 
" Holy God, and holy strong, and holy immortal, toho wast 
crucified for us, have mercy upon us." In accordance 
with this expression, the vartabed went on to say, notwith- 
standing his previous admission that God cannot suffer, 
that the divinity and the humanity of Christ were elevated 
upon the cross together, and both descended into the grave 
and remained there with the body. The latter assertion 
seemed countenanced by the clause in the creed already 
quoted, which says, "His body was placed in the grave 

♦ Summa Conciliorum, p. 388. 

t Assem. Bib. Orient, vol. 2: intro. disiert. 
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with the diTinity united." To our flurpriae, he added « 
declaration which seemed to go the whole length of the old 
Juiianist error of the incorruptibility of the body c^ our 8e> 
Tior ;* saying, that had it remained in the graTO, it would 
nef er ha? e decayed. That such is the doctrine of his 
church, he attempted to show by arguing that unkafened 
bread is used in her eucharist, rather as a symbol that no 
leaven of corruption was found in the body of Christ* than 
because our Savior first used it at the instituticm of the or- 
dinance, that being a mere Jewish custom ; and he would 
fain confirm it firom the Bible also, by quoting the expie^ 
sion, *' Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neitker wik 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.*^ 

To complete our view of the heresies respecting the Trinity 
charged upon the Armenians, it must be added, that though 
^they believe in the eternal generation of the Son, and the 
eternal procession of the Spirit, firmly enough to satisfy the 
warmest admirers of the fathers,f they adhere to the favoiila 
notion of the Greeks, in opposition to the Latins, that the 
Spirit proceeds frpm the Father only. — In this single oaaeof 
the vartabed only, during our whole journey, were ttiMi 
tc^ics introduced by any with whom we conversed, unks 
in answer to our inquiries. The missionaries at Shooaka, 
also, assured us that they have rarely been advanced in 
their hearing, and have in no way interfered with or hail* 
dered their evangelical efforts among the Armenians. Add 
to these facts the nature of the subjects themselves, and I 
am persuaded you will agree with me, that misaioiiaiiflB 
may convert the whole nation to ' the truth as it is in Jesus,' 
without feeling themselves once called upon to agitate tha 
questions, which, in the times of the first councils, rent tha 

church asunder. i 

■i 

We availed ourselves of the vartab6d*s declaratkiii, tiM \ 

* See AsMDi. Bib. Orient toI. 2: intro. diirf and p. SM, 
f Amte^o-Torkidi CtteGfaiffi, p. 4, \X 
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the deity and the human soul of Christ remained in the 
grave with his body, to ask him how his church can say in 
her creed, that Christ preached to the spirits in hades ; 
and also reminded him of its equal inconsistency with the 
promise in Scripture, that the penitent thief should be with 
Christ in paradise, (which we know from 2 Cor. 12: 2, 4, 
is in the third heaven,) on the day of his crucifixion. He 
seemed willing to pass* over the notion he had advanced, 
and which, so far as related to the human soul of Christ, 
was probably simply his own ; and called upon us to recon- 
cile Scripture with the creed, by explaining how Christ 
could have descended into hell, if he likewise ascended to 
paradise. Our explanation was direct, that we hold to no 
such creed, and that he did not descend into hell at all. 
* How then,' said he, ' could he save the souls from 
thence V * The good were already saved,' we replied ; • for 
it is impossible for us to believe that such men as Abra- 
ham, and Jacob, and David went into a place of torment, 
so long as the Bible does not affirm it. They must have 
gone to heaven at their death, while only the wicked were 
sent to hell, where they deserved to be.' He argued that 
neither did he or his church believe the righteous to have 
been in a state of torment, but, on the contrary, in a state 
of happiness, as is represented in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, yet still not in heaven. Such an admi^ 
sion was declared to him to be equivalent to an acknowl- 
edgment that they were in heaven, as heaven is rather a 
state than a place of happiness. 

He hesitated fully to allow such an inference, and asked 
if we do not believe that they deserved punishment jEbr 
Adam's sin. We told him plainly, No : but that all men 
inherit from our first parents such a nature, that not a nktn 
upon earth fails of becoming an actual transgressor ; so that 
in consequence of Adam's fall, all men sin and come to de* 
serve punishment for their own offences. * But how,' said 
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he, 'could sinrul men be saved and go to heaven, when 
CbrUi had not yet died T * ' Jual in the same way,' we 
Bosweiod, ' llittl they are saved since hia death. For we 
most fiindy believe that had Christ not (tied, no man could 
ever have been ^avcd. But ihat event wae so fixed in the 
divine plan, as to be se much an atonement for sin in pros- 
pect as in retrospect ; and believers were formerly pardtmed 
for the sake of him who was to die, jusl an ihey are now 
pudoned for the sake of him who has died.' 

A word or two from other sources, added to the vaiUr 
bed's last two ({ucslions, will explain BuSiciently the Arme- 
nian view of the old doctrine of Christ's descent into hell. 
The idea that his death could have any cflTect before it 
actually happened, is apparently lost sight of; and, Adam's 
sin being regarded as iuiputcd to all mankind so as to place 
(hem tinder the dominion of Satan, it is supposed that both 
the righteous and the wicked were at tlieir death thrust 
by him into the prison of bell. Christ by his death, not 
only so abolisheil original «iti as to free those who were 
Dot yet dead, from tliis satanic dominion ; but he also 
descended into hc!i, and as lie had dwelt upon the earth 
thirty-three years, saving all who believed on him here, so 
he preached thirty-three hours to the spirits to prison, and 
saved all who believed on him there.* All unbelievers 
were left still in prison, or rather were thrust down to hell. 
For 1 ought to remark, that I liave given the name htU to 
the place of departed spirits before Christ, in accommodation 
to the common mode of speaking among the Armenians, 
who usually call it geken. They do not strictly consider 
it to have been really hell, however, bm a place specially 
iitted Dp for this supposed imprisonment, and destroyed by 
Christ when he otrried the redeemed spirits in triumph to 
heaven ; and the Greek hades, or our old term Umbo, 
would better express its more proper Armenian name 

■ •Anneno-Tnrliiih CaiechijiD, p. 22, 76. 
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tjokhh You will perceive that neither the doctrine nor the 
place has any connection with purgatory. 

April 18. We arose at 2, and started at a quarter past 
4 A. M. The road recrossed the river by a stone bridge 
after a mile or two ; and we continued the remainder of 
the day along its northern side, generally in a low level 
near it. Wild geese and several species of ducks started 
up from its margin at almost every step. Uneven and 
woodless grazing lands on our right were bounded at a dis- 
tance by a range of mountains ; on the left was a similar 
tract without so distinct a limit. Patches of snow were 
frequent near our path at starting, and increased in num- 
ber and size as we advanced. No cultivation at all appear- 
ed the whole day, and the falling walls of a deserted Ar- 
menian hamlet, now and then, explained the reason. We 
saw but two or three inhabited villages, and their occupants 
were Kijrds. 

Our tartar, yesterday and this morning, expressed many 
fears of robbers in to-day's side. Get through this in safe- 
ty, he said, and we need apprehend nothing more this side 
of Erzroom. And he would even insure us here, for the 
promise of a pair of shalwar. Such intimations from one 
who seemed, from his manners and his nation, likely 
enough to be in league with all the robbers in the country, 
might seem adapted to produce some apprehension. The 
principal feeling actually excited, however, was vexation at 
the meanness of his conduct. Still we thought best not to 
betray it ; and merely attempted to make him ashamed, that 
he a tartar should be so cowardly, where he saw us not 
afraid ; reminding him, at the same time, that it would be 
soon enough to solicit a present, when he had satisfactorily 
fulfilled his encragement. 

Seeing no signs of danger as we advanced, we charged 
him again with timidity. He attributed the absence of 
wandering Kiirds, either to accident, or to the season's not 
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beinf j« sufflcienlJy ad?ancpd : but said, that whenever, 
as wann weather comes on, thej take it into their heads lo 
paMurc here, every hill around is hlack with their lenis. 
Re doubtless spoke the truth ; and I would add, that lo 
general the country of the Kurds can be travelled with 
comparative safely in winter. For then they are confned 
by the ?Dow to Tillages ; and having a habitatioa and a 
name, the perpetrators of crime can be so easily detected 
that the power of law is felt. Bui when scattered over the 
mouDtains in their summer tents, they can commit a rob- 
bery and a murder to-dajr, and to-morrow, in some di^am 
vallpy, '.' flee tii ally screen themselves from the search of 

Though no nomadic tenU appeared, we passed sereral 
shepherds, probably from the neighboring villages, canying 
in their bosoms the larobe of the Hocks they tended. Tiie 
same scene had already frer{tient]y interested ns, by pre- 
senting the Bonree of the beautiful imagery of the prophet. 
"He shalllead hia flock like a shepherd, he shall gather tbe 
lambs with hia arm, and carry them in his bo^m." It is 
exhibited only at this season of the year ; when lambs are &9- 
quently brought forth during the day at a distance from the 
fold. The new-comere being too n eak to fallow the flock id 
itsrovinga after grass, arc carried in the bosom of the shep- 
herd, and not unfrequently they multiply so as lo fill his 
arms before night. They are ihtn taken to the fold, and 
guarded there until sufficiently strong to ramble with their 
dams. One of theae inclosures, when the sheep return 
anxiously bleating in the evening from their day's pasture, 
and scores of hungry young ones are conducted by shep- 
herds' boys each to its oxvu mother, presents an amusing 
scene. 

Throughout Armenia neither sheep nor larger cattle, 
not only of profeaeed shepherds, but of the common villa- 
gers, both ChriBtians sad moslems, are ever pastured with- 
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out a keq>er constant] j to watch them ; and inrariablj are 
they driren home, or to some inclosore, at night. The ne- 
cessity of such precautions arises not so much from the fact 
that there are no fences in the country, as from danger of 
thieves and wild beasts. The man who should send his 
cows or his sheep to pasture alone, would have erery reason 
to fear their being stolen before night; and to aUow them 
to sleep out, would be making them an almost sure prey to 
ravenous animals. 

Several beasts of prey abound in Armenia, including, in 
some parts, hyenas ; but of them all wolves are the most 
common. We saw but five live ones during our journey. 
They were all in company, and trotted dehberately away 
from our path as we rose a hill just before reaching Nakh- 
chevan, on our return from Erivan. Another dead one 
was exhibited to us among the Nestorians. He had burst 
into a sheepfold with such fury, as to wound two or three 
dogs which attacked him, and be but slighdy checked by 
several deep thrusts from the daggers of the shepherds, 
until one at last let out his bowels and despatched him; 
while in the meantime, he found opportunity to feed his 
hunger upon the tails of several sheep, which, consisting 
entirely of fat, were first seized as the sweetest morsel. 
How forcible, when contrasted with such*a state of things, 
(as it probably originally was,) is the language of the proph- 
et ; * that the Lord will cause evil beasts to cease out of 
the land, and his flock shall dwell safely in the wilderness 
and sleep in the woods ! ' To such security Western Asia 
is now, and perhaps has always been, an entire stranger ; 
but in our favored country it is fully enjoyed. 

The immense pastures of Armenia, and especially of 
KiJrdistan, supply nearly all the great markets of Turkey 
with mutton ; and that is the principal animal food eaten 
by the inhabitants. The large flocks we encountered just 
after leaving Constantinople have been already mentioned. 
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Mr. Jauben estimates ihr numbrr of »lim>p which umsdly 
arrit« it ihai capiul fram KurdiHtan U I,500.fl00, and 
Mji tliey make tlie jouruvy in uat less than seveniMo at 
eighiwu iiioiittis. The sheep wliich are slain fer ibe 
niarkeis uf AIcjipo and Damascus, it}m, aiid e<ieit of Bej- 
rooi, come from the stutin productive pastures. Tliejr uc 
■II of the fM-tnil Bpecies ; we saw tw other until we de- 
scended the mountaiiis toward Trebizond. Then a epe- 
ciea resembling the common one of our own countnr wis 
pointed out to us by a naiive of Tcbriz in our campan;, 
with expressions of groat asiouishment at their slender tiib, 
a sight he had neret before witnessed. 

The pastoral habits of the people of these regions b&ve 
led to the multiplication of a species of dogs of an enoi^ 
mous size, and •■\cc"iul_v ^ai:ii;t' jii ajijicaranci' ami dispo- 
sition. So grt^at a Duisanic and so dangerous are they in 
every Tillage, t)iat we could never walk otii in safely, witb> 
out a heavy cudgel, or some one to guard us. Failing in 
one instance, between here and Erzroom, to take aoy such 
precaution, three wolf'likc creatures pitched upon me while 
walking over the houses of a village, and threw me apon 
the ground. 1 expected nothing less than to be eeverety 
mangled ; but the moment I fell, they suddenly dbipened, 
and a few prints of tlieir teeth in my clothes was the only 
harm I experienced. 

We reached the Kur-chai, a tributary of the Murid, it 
half past 1 P. ^1. Though its course from the mountains 
on the right -can bo but short, it was so swollen by (be 
melting snows as to be forded with difficulty, and detained 
us nearly two hours in crossing ii. A mile or two from the 
river, we reached Kara-keleeseh, 8 hours from Uch-keleeseh, 
and stopped for the night, li was a miserable hamlel of 
Persians, (sheey moslems,) who bad fled from EriraQ upoa 
the capture of that place by the Russians. Among them 
was one Armenian, and, at the suggestion of our tarttr, 
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who, with the vartabeds at Uch-keleeseh, had recommend- 
ed his house for its cleanliness, we sought for lodgings with 
him. The only place he could give us was a little stable, 
which also accommodated our horses. Our corner was 
hardly large enough for two to stretch themselves upon the 
ground ; the terrace was broken in above it ; and the house 
could furnish neither carpet, felt, nor hay to sleep lipon. 
We could even procure little else to eat than a scanty por- 
tion of the coarsest black bread, and every thing bore 
marks of extreme filth. Our tartar, still adhering to his 
previous recommendation of the house, obstinately refused 
to seek quarters for us among the Persians ; and it now 
first occurred to us, that the cleanliness for which he had 
extolled the Armenian, was merely ceremonial ! The siin- 
ny, excluded from the house and hospitality of the sheey 
for his own alleged ceremonial impurity, retorts the charge, 
and gives the Christian the preference to his heretical Mo- 
hammedan brother. 

Not only were we scantily furnished with provisions, but 
our horses also suffered. The whole village could hardly 
furnish a peck of straw. Indeed, so much had cultivation 
been neglected the preceding year, in consequence of the 
presence of the Russians, that we found a scarcity ap- 
proaching absolute famine, all the way from Bayezeed to 
Erzroom. With the greatest difficulty could we obtain 
food and provender for our small company ; and the la^ge 
caravan with which we thought of coming, and which we 
had passed near Khoy, was doubtless obliged to linger on 
the road until the grass had time to grow. The goodness 
of Providence in preventing our joining it was now visible* 
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rftOM KAftA-KBLBESIB TO BBZROOM* 



DiMrict of AbilfM— Hotpiuaity ftt MoUtOi 8okin4iH-Pki|Ma 
-p^^HMOTof tkt ■ifflibrity bttwMn Om pt|Ml aad A iwfaa 
Diflkuk Mid tmnpettuoui pniMge of a mouDtaiii— T^tamit bj tbt Kiidi 
At tNJuu^Dwoent of tbo mountain— Civility of ibe ArmwIuM ftt Ko- 
oMtadr— Reach Enroom — Present state of the city— -Visit to tht bmmIi 
Ineligible location for a mission. 

DcAS Sir, 

After much difficulty in settling with our host, who 
charged as high for our entertainment as if the recommeDr 
dation we had had of hia house had been correct, we kft 
Kara-keleeseh at half past 5 A.M. on the 10th of Aprilt 
the day afler my lant date. The Murad-chai here tnmt lo 
the lofl toward Melazgerd, (the ancient Manavazagirdt) 
and finds its way, by a pass imperceptible at this diatanet, 
through a mass of mountains now entirely white with 
snow. Inclining more to the right, wo crossed in imme- 
diate succession some half a dozen tributary streamii so 
swollen by the melting snow as to threaten ourselfes ami 
our* baggage with serious accidents. We passed themi 
however, successfully. Beyond, a somewhat more elevated 
though level tract extended to the mountain, which had 
thus for been on our right, but now turned southward end 
crossed our line of march. It is part of a continiMMB 
range, which, extending from mount Ararat in a circoitoiiB 
course toward the junction of the two branches of ^ 
Euphrates, separates the valley of the Aras from tMi|^ 
the Mur&d-chai. The plain was covered throughout wt^ 
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snow, from one to two feet or more in depth, and in a 
melting state ; the road was only a narrow foot-path worn 
through it to the ground ; and our horses, too fatigued by 
sinking at every step into the soft mud at the bottom to 
walk straight, repeatedly staggered and fell. 

According to the vartabed at Uch-keleeseh, whose con- 
versations have been reported, we had entered Pakrev^t, 
a canton of the ancient province of Ararad, at Diadeen, 
and were now in that of Vagharshagerd. The ancient 
town of that name is still called by the Armenians, and 
sometimes also by the moslems, Alashgerd, though its 
more common appellation is Toprak-kulaah.* It is the 
capital of the district, and is considered almost impregna- 
ble. We left it at the base of the mountains, an hour or 
two to the right ; and took a nearer route directly toward 
the Koseh-dagh, a conical peak not unlike mount Ararat 
in shape, which rises to a lofty height from the topmost 
ridge of the same mountains, and is visible at a great dis- 
tance. After passing four or five Kiirdish villages, still in 
close winter-quarters, we reached MoUah Soleiman, at the 
farther extremity of the plain, and stopped for the night. 

Fatigued with the exertions of the day, dirty from the 
filth of our recent lodgings, and chilled with the keen air 
firom the snows around us, we arrived dispirited and in ill 
humor with the inhospitableness of the country, the people, 
and the climate. A kind reception in such circumstances 
was doubly grateful. Mr. Dwight had preceded us to 
look for lodgings ; and when I came up, two old ladies, 
with hospitality expressed in their countenances, were 
taking his travelling accoutrements from his horse. Him I 
found snugly seated in the corner of a large stable well 
spread with carpets and matresses. The same kind matrons 
soon relieved me of my heavy outside garments, and seem- 
ed as anxiously to study our comfort as if we had been their 

« St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 124. 
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own sons. We sliall long remember the hoqiitdiij of 
MoUah Soleimany so hi saperior wis h to any we had ei- 
perienced elsewhere daring oar whole joomej. Nor dnU 
we 8000 forget oar lodgings. We were the compuuooB of 
some forty or fifty cattle, in an under-ground staMe feiitia-> 
led by only a hole in our comer little larger than a man*! 
hand. By the breath of its inmates, its temperatore was 
raised almost to that of a vapor bath ; so that the friHty 
external air that rushed in near us, immediately precqiitated 
a Taper resembling rain, and we were drenched in penpi- 
ration the whole night. 

The Tillage consisted of about 25 papal Armenian hmr 
ilies, of whom our host was the priest. How long they had 
been papists we could opt learn, any farther than that his 
father was a papal priest before him, and that his grand- 
father visited Rome. Their papacy probably dates hack 
to the time of the Jesuit mission at EIrzroom, which, as we 
hare already seen, had a station at Bavezeed. He manifeal- 
ed no prejudices against us as protest ants, and even aeeoK 
ed to consider us, from the mere fact that we were Franks^ 
more like himself than his neighbors. An Armenian N< 
Testament, which we gave him, was an acceptable 
and be thankfully received a Shoosha tract for his 
For, like the Armenian priests, he was married ; and he 
informed us, also, that in the time of their fasts and 
vals, his flock, for the sake of peace, observe the A 
calendar, though they are allowed to eat fish in lent. 

We conversed with him, at some length, respecting tka 
present state of his sect in these parts, and some of fail 
statements are worth reporting. In the town of MooA» 
and in the neighboring villages of Norshen, Arinj lod 
C^hiink, the papal Annenians amount, he assured ii8,to 189 
fimulies, and have aoe priesL The district of Alasdig^^ 
contains, besides those of his own village, 25 <«"*iliiii m 
another named Khastor, and 10 in a third named 
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kegh. Khanoos formerly contained one village, and in 
Pasin there were some, both at Hassan-kulaah and Mejen- 
gerd ; but they all retired with the Russian army to the 
Georgian provinces, and now there only remain in Pasin, 
15 families at Khorasan, 12 at Aljakrik and 10 at Bash- 
kegh [Bash-koy]. Add to these the few that have assem* 
bled at Erzroom since its former papal Armenians left with 
the Russians, and you have a list of all the adherents of 
that sect in this part of Turkish Armenia, of whose exist- 
ence he was aware, and of whom we were able to hear 
from other sources. 

They were formerly well supplied with priests; but 
when the papal Armenians were driven from Constantino- 
ple, all, to the number of nearly 50 he thought, were 
sought out and banished. So that now, with the exception 
of himself and another in Moosh, there is not to be found a 
papal priest of any kind out of Erzroom. No ecclesiastics 
of European birth or education nearer than Khosrova and 
Constantinople were known to him, nor could we hear of 
any bishop of his sect nearer than the latter city. He 
escaped the persecution himself by temporarily abscond- 
ing, and is now Icfl with the care of three villages, in 
which he officiates alternately. Neither of them has any 
school. The privileges recently granted to his sect in 
Turkey, gave him no little pleasure ; and he related with 
much satisfaction, an attempt he had just made to retaliate 
ipon the Armenians for their intolerance. Three or four 
families of them remain in his village ; and he had petitioned 
;he pasha of Bayezeed when he passed by a day or two 
jefbre, to compel them to become papists or to leave the 
tillage, pretending that it was impossible for the two sects 
o live together. The Kiirdish chief seems to have had a 
setter sense of justice than the Christian priest, for he 
;ave him no encouragement. — Nearly all the Armenians 
»f this vicinity left with the Russians ; and our host aflirm^ 
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•d, thai tbtj were urged and atmosl forced into the mea 
are. Hk mm Ooek weot as &r u Toprik-kulaah. Whi 
ibcj were kbMnt, th« moslems bumt their church. 

Yoa bave onlj to add the papal Armenian cottgiegl 
lion* at Tiflis, Gori, and Kotais, and a stuall narabcr t 
Akha]t»ikhe to those aboTe enumerated, to complete ih 
list of the few profeMcd papists ihal we heard of amoog di 
Armenians to the east of Tokat and Trfbizond. Bat h« 
far arc the Armenians ihemsclTes IVom papacy t Thai An 
church partakes largely of the epirit and doctrines of df 
Romish religion, and in moat of its leading cormpbons i 
well as in many minute ceremonies does note^sentiallffffi 
from it, you canDol have failed to perceive in the coone < 
our narraiiTe. And the interesting question may hvte sof 
gealed itself— from whence came such Dumcrous reaea 
blsnces between churches so long separated t The H 
swer. I apprehend, is neither dillicult nor unsatisfoclorj. 

The slightest acquaintance nith ecclesiastical hiatal 
may conviDce one, that, before the commencement of tl 
fonrth ceniury, Christianity had extensively degmenM 
from its original purity as a religion of the heart, iola 
mere ptofession of theoretic^ dc^mas and the obserraiM 
of external riles. Such, il is naiural to suspect, was tl 
form of it to which the Armenians were at that period oa 
verted, and the circumstances of the event, if natioiial ti 
dition has correctly preserved them, confirm tlie sospicii 
that they have from the beginning known extremely hd 
of the true conversion of the heart. We are told thai a 
mediately upon king Durtad's embracing the faith, the n 
tion followed his example in a body, and were baptized. 1 
say nothing of the doubtfulness of all national conrei^oii 
the very hastine^ of this proceeding, by allowing no tin 
for competent instruction, shows that the Armenians coo 
not have been enlightened converts; the fact that the So^ 
(qres were not translated into their lao^age un^ a ceoU 
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afterward, is an additional indication of the scantiness of 
their religious knowledge ; and the confessed backsliding 
of many of the nobility into the most scandalous immorali- 
ties and the blackest crimes, even during the lifetime of 
Durtad, proves how superficial was their conversion.* 

Thus the Armenian church was a soil well adapted to 
the rapid growth of all the corruptions, which from that 
time sprang up, in such speedy succession, in different 
parts of the Christian world. Even those which then ex- 
isted were, it would seem, not sparingly introduced by St. 
Gregory. For, by the immediate consecration of four 
hundred bishops and a countless number of priests, he 
betrayed a disposition to multiply an idle and unqualified 
priesthood ; and by the construction of convents and nun- 
neries, and spending the last of his days in a solitary cave, 
he showed that he was ready to foster the monastic spirit 
of his age.t So deeply indeed was the taste for monk- 
hood implanted, that his fifth successor is said to have 
built two thousand convents.J 

Of the rites and dogmas subsequently adopted by other 
bodies of Christians, there was a free importation, for the 
two centuries that the Armenians formed a regular branch 
of the general church. A special messenger was sent to 
Jerusalem for the ceremonies observed in that church, and 
brought thence eight canons regulating the sacraments and 
other rites. For a similar object, a correspondence was 
carried on with the bishop of Nisibis.§ One Catholicos, 
who had been educated at Constantinople in the influence 
of all the secular ideas and regulations introduced into the 

* Mos. Chor. Lib. 2: c. S9. St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 11. Chamche4n, 
P. 3: c. 15. 

t Chamche4n, P. 3: c. 15. 

% Avdall's ti*anslation of Qiamche&n, vol. 1 : p. 182. See ako Mos* Chor 
Lib. 2: p. 88. 

§ Chamche&n, P. 3: c. 15. 
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church andet the patronage or Conctantiao and his soe- 
ccwors, brought from thcnc« ' Timcro* obwrv&ncca, nhick, 
like prrcious stonen, ho inlaid into the old.'* And serenl 
who tbilowed him di^tinguiahed tfaemwilTea b}> their nt> 
provtnntti in the !iervic«-i and lawti of thi! church.* 80 
thai when, by rejecting the* dmncil of Chalcf^don in A. D. 
401, the Armenians cut thcmwUea oS from the com- 
munion of the great body of Christians, they were doubt- 
less in possession of all the legendary dogmas and obser- 
irancea which had tbea been adopted by the Chrisliaii 
world. 

The infection of monophysiiism suspended indeed this 
Ireedom of inlercourse between the Armenians and iheii 
Christian brethren, and the arrogant efforts of the Greeks, 
while their empire lasted, to effect a reconciliation, serred 
to widen the breach, and altnch them more obstinately (0 
some peculiar doctrines and practices. But the ^>ecifica- 
tion of their refusal to acknowledge the council of CbaK 
cedon, to put water in the wine and leaven in the bread of 
the eucharist, to celebrate the natirily of Christ on the 35lJi 
of December, to eat hsh, oil, wine, eggs, or butter in their 
fasts, and to commune on tloly Thursday, as the points at 
issue.^ shows that in other respects, they either did not dii^ 
fer from iheir Greek neighbors, or were willing to cMtform 
to them. Nor can it be considered improbable, that ctctj 
one of the temporary reconciliations that repeatedly occur- 
red, left behind ii, amidst an accumulation of irritated 
feeling, some new item of conformity to the Greek church, 
especially as more than one of the Armenian Catholicoses 
decidedly faTored the contemplated union. The last oT 
these was Nersea Shnorhali, to this day one of the highest 
authorities in the church ; who, by exerting all his great 
influence for this objeclr laid matters in such a train, that 
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after his death (A. D. 1173) it was temporarily effected 
with the general consent of the nation.* The Greek em- 
perors, too, instead of always driving, sometimes allured to 
a union, and their allurements, such as a present of a piece 
of the true cross, bits of the crown of thorns, the sponge 
and the nails used at the crucifixion, and remnants of the 
Savior's swaddling clothes, and of his mother's apron, were 
means of corruption.f The Armenians had, indeed, cen- 
turies before, begun to venerate relics ;J but such imperial 
gifls doubtless strengthened the superstition. 

The intercourse of the Armenians with the Romish 
church commenced at the period of the Crusades. It was, 
from the beginning, of a more friendly, and therefore of a 
more corrupting character than that with the Greeks ; and 
there are doubtless good grounds for La Croze's suggestion, 
that very many of the peculiar resemblances between the 
Armenian and the papal churches, sprung from Romish 
influence and intrigues in the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.§ The ac- 
quaintance was introduced by a personal visit of the first 
Catholicos, who resided in Cilicia, to Rome, in A. D. 1075. 
The third from him, after holding two consultations upon 
the most friendly terms with a papal nuncio at Antioch and 
Jerusalem, received a staff of office from the pope ;|| and 
all his successors, who to the sixth generation were of the 
same family, continued the acquaintance, until in A. D. 
1197 a formal union was concluded between the two 
churches. 

The object of that measure was to obtain the concur- 
rence of the pope in the coronation of Leo the Armenian 
king ; it was acceded to by the Catholicos, and twelve bish- 

♦ Chamchedn, P. 6: c. 7. f Ibid. P. 5: c. 1, 7. 

t Ibid. P. 4: c. 12, 17. § Histoire du Christianisme d'Armenie. 

II Chamchedn, P. 6: c. 17. P. 6: c. 4. 
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op« swore to abtde by it. Th« MUse Leo wilhitt a Cbv 
yewtn indeed quarrelled with the Lalina^ and drove Una 
all» clergy and laity, from his dominions. But by marryiBi 
a daughter of tlie king of Cyprus^ he led the way to iole^ 
marriages witli Europeans, and introduced papacy perni» 
nontly into the reigning family. In consequence of which 
his successors were ever firm partisans of the Roousb 
church, and some exerted their influence, even lo perse- 
cution, to induce their subjects to conform in all things to 
its ritf^N and doctrines. In these oircumstancos, it is ex- 
pressly rooordml that extreme unction was successfully io- 
troducrd in A. D. 124^1 ; and . doubtless a midtitude (J in- 
novations accompanied it.* 

I neo<l not review the intercourse of tlie Armenians and 
the papists since the destruction of tlie kingdom of Cilicia. 
Merely add to the preceding statements, the fact that K has 
been continued by means of papal missionaries down to the 
present time, with so much success, if we may believe their 
re|)ortN, that not a small number of Catholicoses have sent 
in tlicir submiitMiou to the pope ; and you will have a satis- 
factory account of the origin of the resemblances that exMt 
between the two churclies. 

Aprii 20. The Nudorific ofiects of our vapor bath last 
night, made the pure mountain air doubly inspiriting, as 
we mountfMl our liornes at 5 o*clock this morning. Our 
exhilarated spirits, liowever, were soon damped by the 
pronpects of the day. We had before us a ride of six hours 
over the ninuntain menti^med yenterday. It was the high- 
est we crossed in any part of our journey, and rose up 
ogainst the horizon like an immenne barrier of eternal 
snow. A caravan at Mollah Holeim^n ha<l informed us, 
that the difliculty of the panNage had obliged them to sleep 
Hf'vnral nights u|Km iin numniit; and our re|)eated inquiries 
of thoHO wo now puHm^d, woro anNwercMl by some that it was, 

• ChaiiiclM*4n, P. St o. 10, 11, IS, 10. 
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and bj others that it was not practicable. The mod at the 
bottom of our narrow foot-path, soon gare place to snow 
still deeper and softer, and of coarse more fuignin£ to oar 
animals ; and a storm of rain and mating 9K)w continnaUj 
increased the difficulty. 

So gradual was the rise at first, howerer, that no senoos 
impediment detained us, till we had adranced far beyond 
the last village. Then, at the first steep ascent, our bag- 
gage horses, and the one that I rode, failed through weak- 
ness, and fell. The whole mountain before us consisted of 
ridges and valleys and abrupt declirities, made doubly diffi- 
cult by the depth of the melting snow ; and in some places, 
immense drifts having during the winter transformed Tal- 
leys into plains, the caravans had neglected the old and 
struck out new paths, and the only beaten track conducted 
us across fiUed-up abysses of unknown depth. In such a 
road, few rods were passed without some of our miseraWe 
beasts sinking beyond their power of recovery. As often 
as one fell, he was unladen, raised and laden again ; my 
own I led up every ascent, and even thus could with difficul- 
ty get him forward. Once he sunk into a hole so deep 
that the narrowness of the path alone arrested his body, and 
perhaps prevented him from entirely disappearing ; for there 
was apparently a small lake under the snow, and his feet 
rested upon nothing. Had he had strength, in such a position 
it would have been useless ; his owner, our muleteer, seemed 
as helpless as he, and stood aghast, crying, wai! wed! qjagh' 
um hatdy ! (literally) alas! alas! my hearth is sunk! An» 
tonio was thrown into contortions of despair by getting 
his feet wet ; and altogether, serious as our situation really 
was, our party presented, for a moment, a comic scene. 
We at length drew the poor animal out by his halter, with- 
out any more effort on his part than if he had been dead. 

Difficulties increased as we advanced. Our baggage 
horses fell, and had to be unloaded and loaded again at al* 
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■DoM eTer; step. The storm, becomiog a tempest, wetted 
tud chilled us. Our wortUeaB tartar disappeared to sedt 
hia own cotnfbrt in the neareti tillage, and left us to fiiut 
Um way oTBT the mountains u Im^bI wc could. Ad old 
Kurd, who had joined our pirtj in the momiog, and re- 
mtined to be)p us as bag ts he dure, now hasleaed away 
to seek shelter in some inhabited spot for the night. He 
promised indeed to send us assieiance from the nearest vil- 
lage; but how far it was we knew not, uor whetbeT he 
woidd think of its again. The day was evidently drawing 
to a cloae; and the prospect began to stare us in the face, 
of paaaiug a tempestuous night on the momitsina, without 
food or shelter, and with the snow for our bed. At ■ last 
expedi^it, the bags thai contained our mo«t valuable ait^ 
cles, were put upon our own beasts, and we led them fas- 
ward to find a village if possible, and send assistaiKse to the 
muleteer and servant, who remained with the other ■»■'"■*■ 
and the rest of our effects. We had not yet readied the 
highest part of the mountain ; the road we were um b 
quainted with, and it was beginning to be hidden 1^ ika 
newly fallen snow ; the wind had acquired almost the vi^ 
lence of a hurricane, and drove the damp snow and eleet 
against us with such impetuosity as tboroughl; to dnDOh 
our clothes ; their weight, as our jaded horses oUiged na to 
walk almost every step, impeded our prc^^sa ; and all ooi 
remaining strength was repeatedly called fw to reload ibe 
bags, which were repeatedly thrown od iw uiir struggles to 
master the snow-drifts. As this acc>il«.ni Ii3p|iencd once in 
an exposed situation, a dense dark cLoiid enveloped us, and 
a blast so piercing accompanied it thai it rented to pene- 
trate to the heart. An indescribable sensation of horroi 
came over me, and my companion was completely bewil^' 

The clouds at length broke away for a 
reached a lofty sumooit, and showed us that we were at 
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top. Far down an unbroken and steep descent appeared 
the dark sides of naked hills, stripped of their wintry cover- 
ing by a southern exposure to the rays of the sun. We 
dragged our horses, with all the speed that our strength 
and weight could give us, to the bottom ; and then stum- 
bling as we could, over snow-drifts and through mud, were 
at last cheered by a view of human habitations. Just then 
a single horseman, sent (whether by the old Kiird or by our 
tartar at this late hour, we never learned,) to bring up our 
party, met us. No remonstrances, however, would induce 
him to go on to the succor of those we had left behind, 
and he returned with us. The village we had found was 
inhabited by Kiirds and called Dahar: we entered it at sun- 
set, having spent thirteen hours in riding six. 

Our tartar we found seated by a fire in a spacious stable, 
comfortably smoking his pipe with the aga of the village. 
His first words, instead of expressing sympathy for us, or 
care for those who were still on the mountain, were a bit- 
ter complaint of his own hardship, in having had his clothes 
wet through in one or two spots on his shoulders ! Had 
we yielded to the feelings of the moment, we could have 
given him a sound flagellation with an instrument more ef- 
ficient than the tongue ; but a word from the aga bespeak- 
ing our sympathy for the tartar, convinced us that there 
was an understanding between them, and that, would we 
obtain any favors, we must keep in the good graces of 
both. Nor were we left to infer that the favors we needed 
could be obtained by merely bridling our 4ongues. For the 
old aga, beginning immediately to tell what an asylum 
was his village, created here by God on purpose for the be- 
nighted traveller, and how he, a favorite servant of the pa- 
sha, was stationed in it specially to save all who are expos- 
ed to perish on the mountains, added, that it was under- 
stood, of course, that such services were rendered ybr money! 
Making a virtue of necessity, therefore, we held our peace, 
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ud «ag>ged him to ■end oat fear mm on feot, alt Knidi 
like bimadf, to bring up what we fatd keftt pnmiaiiig then 
Mch a reward as he enggeated, when their work waa dona 
About 9 o'clock oar moleleer and aerrant arriied ia a 
tremendoaa shower, baring foraaken tbe baggage and one 
faorae near where we had left them. Tbe eerramt, an Ar- 
menian who had hardly been ont of Tebrii in hia Ufa b» 
fere be entered our employ, being Iborooghly dreMbed 
with Ibe rain, completely exhausted by fatigue, and stiffened 
with cold, fell heljJeaa upon tbe ground as be entered. To 
onr repeated inquiry, wliat he would hare, his only reply 
was, mkib oldum ! oldum saJtib ! master I am dead I I 
aui dead master! Our unfeeling boat, as if interpreting bis 
wishes, tauntingly cried, * he wants a priest! ' (meaning, to 
give him the riiticum before he should die.) No one 
would raise a finger u> his aid, and we begged in rain far 
the least article of dry clothing, for food, and eren for a fire, 
to rerire him. The old Kiird only laughed at oar aoliet- 
tude, as if the life of a Christian dog was not worth Banng; 
and at the same moment took off hia own shalwar far the 
muleteer, a Kiird aa hardy as the beasts he drore, saying 
complacently to the tartar, that for the act God wooid reck- 
on him worthy of a reward ! He soon went off to bed, refb- 
sing to give us erea a bit of bread for the sufierer ; and a 
hard morsel, contributed by a more compassioaBte earned 
driver who Mged with us, was the only nutriment we eoald 
procure him. A servant of the house tardily conaented far 
a reward to break off a few sticks &om tbe terrace far a 
fire ; and our own cloaks, which were not quite so wet aa 
his, contributed to revive him. 

About 11 o'clock at night, the men whom we had sent 
far our baggage returned without it, declaring that so vio- 
lent was the tempest they could not po^silily reach it. Our 
lives were itow all aared, however, and we lay down with a 
light heart, blesaing God who bad so mercifully prMerred 
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US. The storm, doubtless, increased the difficulty of the 
passage of the mountain to-day ; but two English friends 
who crossed it a few days later in fair weather, were 
obliged to spread carpets upon the snow for long distances, 
to enable their horses to pass. We were assured, that for 
one or two months in the year, the snow entirely disappears, 
and then it is passable with carts. From the multitude 
of abrupt ravines and ridges of which it is here com- 
posed, it has received the name of Geduk-dagh, or fissure 
mountain. 

April 21. Our first care in the morning was to secure 
what remained of our baggage upon the mountains; if 
indeed any remained; for some passing Kiird, or even the 
inhabitants of this village, who all knew of our misfortune, ^ 
might have anticipated us, and pilfered every article. No 
one would move, till those who had been sent last evening 
had received their reward, notwithstanding they had for- 
feited it by failing in their attempt. Then, as the morning 
sun shone out upon the snowy mountains, five or six start- 
ed, and skipping over them with the nimbleness of deer, 
in due time returned with all our effects, except two or 
three articles of slight value. The poor muleteer sustained 
the heaviest loss, for the horse he had left was found life- 
less. The accident detained us the whole day; for it 
made us completely dependent upon the inhabitants of 
the village for another animal, and all were so disposed to 
take advantage of o\ir necessity, that night came on before 
one could be procured upon tolerable terms. 

Our situation in the mean time was not the most agreea- 
ble. The old Kiirdish aga, our host, laid himself out in- 
deed to be uncommonly accommodating. By rescuing 
our baggage from becoming a prey to the thievish propen- 
sities of his nation on the mountain, he had imposed upon 
us a real obligation ; and now he took constant precau- 
tions that none of our effects should be pilfered by his 



Idwiunwii, who thronged na thr whole clay. But crcry 
favor wu eonfaned with aa nffortiKl candmceiision, in- 
tended to ibow bow much it r.osi an orilinilnii mus»iulman 
to pay atteationa to a Chrinian and a tVuik { auil with a 
studious exhibition of diflfa;ultie> in the way of gntUyiof 
ua, deaigned to ma^ifj' our Mtimatimi of the aligbtMt bw- 
efita; and all fw the purpose of increaaiDg the paUM, 
which waa expected from ua in return. AU hia preteaded 
flfttrta, bowe<rer, proctired ua little (o eat besides his hnr- 
ite pastoraJ dish. It waa yoghoort (curdled milk) mixed 
with water, and ibickeued with black bread mbbad into 
erumbs between hia banda, differing neither in its ingredi- 
ents nor appearance, frum the diah serTed out to certain 
domestic animals from our farmers* kitchens, under the more 
familiar nanie of switt. For one meal a few egga were pro- 
cured ; but the requeal for more waa-repeated in rain, and 
we were wondered at for auppoaing that thef , like a Cbrii^ 
tian Tillage, had fowU and eggs. Aga, or lord, of the Til- 
lage as he was, hardly an article of our dress or baggage 
met hia eye without eliciting an intimation, that it would 
be a most acceptable memento of our ac<]uaintaiice. PeiH 
knives, and even old spoons did not eacape, and a polile 
request was preferred from his harem, for a taste of our 
sugar. Bui his cupidity was most attracted by an (AA eot 
ton ahawl that I had long worn for n saah. We laughed 
at him for begging it, when he had already a good silk one 
of Tripoli manufacture wound around his head for a tui^ 
ban. His reply was, that hia religion liitbuik liim lo pray 
in a garment entirely of silk, and lie H'L.-<hi.'d, tlicrcfore, ai 
the hours of devotion, to substitute a coiion (urban, to give 
acceptable lie B8 to hia prayera ! To liis credit 1 would add, 
that if he took great libertiea in begging, he allowed us aa 
great in refusing, and was finally saii^ticd with certainly a 
moderate presenL 
Dabar ia the last village in the paalialik of Bayezeed. 
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and in it we saw the last of the Kiirds. Many individuals 
of that nation wander indeed over the plains and hills 
beyond, and particularly was the country between Kars 
and Akhaltsikhe, formerly infested by them. But their prop- 
er country, Kiirdistan, can hardly be considered as extend- 
ing to the west of this mountain. To the east of it, the 
moslem population is as universally and distinctly of the 
Kijrdish race, as that of Asia Minor is of the Turkish. 
The fact is proved, not only by their manners and charac- 
ter, but by their language. All are able to converse in 
Turkish, and generally in Armenian also ; but thus far 
from the Persian frontier the vernacular language of all the 
Mohammedans we met, is Kiirdish, and so universal is its 
use, that it is familiar also to every Christian. Our tartar, 
besides conversing fluently in Turkish and Armenian, in 
addition to his native Kiirdish, pretended to know the lan- 
guage of a distinct tribe of about 600 families in the vicini- 
ty of Moosh, called Zuzijies. We have no evidence of 
the existence of such a people, besides his assertion and 
that of the officer of the pasha whom we met at Uch-ke- 
leeseh. Both affirmed that they are siinny moslems. 

April 22. We left Dahar at 6 A. M. to complete our de- 
scent of the mountain. Stern tempestuous winter still reign- 
ed on the heights above, and sprinkled us with some flakes of 
a snow-squall, as we started ; but ere we reached the bottom 
his snows had disappeared, and the earth was smiling with 
the aspect of early spring. The change of climate was 
more sudden than I had ever experienced, and seemed 
entirely disproportioned to the change of elevation. We 
threaded in our descent an irregular tortuous ravine, in 
company with a dashing torrent ; and with it were [finally 
ushered into the open province of Pasin, through the Kara- 
derbend, a remarkable pass between enormous buttresses 
of perpendicular rocks. They seemed like nature's out- 
posts, to warn against too close an inspection of her myster- 
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ries on the nomiUin ibore. The toaatrj twyood p 
ed ■ nrftce of geotk nBduIauoaa ind BweHing bill*, and 
was covered with a soil uacoltivated indeed, bat afaKHt 
without exception armUe, ipparentlj fertile, and ftdmirablj 
adapted to the growth of grain. Delj-baba, an Ameniui 
riDige of some coniequence, reckoned four boon froai 
D4hu, appeared not far (o (he right of na at 11 A. M. 
Afterward the lai^ Tillage of Khoraain was aeen al a 
distance, also on the right, across the Aras. At 3 P. H. 
we passed through a sfnall Amieniaii hamlet; and at 4 
shqiped ibr the night at Kamatsor, nine honrs from llihar. 
We had intended to reach Amra-koy, en hour ftrther ; 
but the tartar urged, that, it being a moelem viDage, not so 
good accommodations could be procured, as here amotig 
the Armenians ; and the muleteer, with cnnes npon the 
aga of Dahar for his in hospitality, repeated his faT»ite 
prorerb, giaoor ny btdtant ny, the infidel's honse ia mj 
father's house, to indicate his desire of lodging with Christ- 
ians. The hospitable intentions expressed in the honett 
hce of an old Armenian, who presented himself as our boat, 
silenced our complaints ; and a stable-room ftimished with 
clean matresses and cushions for our convenience, satiiAed 
us with the arrangement Dinner was soon serTed up m 
a neater and better style than we had seen among aaf 
peasants since we were in this vicinity before ; a capadou 
copper tra; being placed upon a. regular pedestal, and knd- 
ed with various prorisions, each in n neat copper plate. In 
I word, the general appearance o!' things and deportmenl 
of the people, which ten months l^-fore had seemed m 
deeply tinged with barbarism, bcinq; now contrasted with 
what we had since seen, made us lefi that we were tread- 
ing again upon the borders of civilization. — Our host said 
that his village formerly contained 45 Armenian families, 
but only 15 remain aince the war. He estimated the num- 
ber of bis nation that are left in the whole of Pasin, at fi<re 
or six hundred families. 
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April 23. Determined to reach Erzroom to-day, though 
1 1 hours distant, we started at 3 A. M. But so slow was 
the progress of our miserable animals, that we were until 
half past 6 in reaching the Aras, a distance of only two 
hours. We crossed it by the Shepherd's Bridge, which has 
been already described, and came upon the road we had 
travelled on our way from Erzroom to Kars. Just beyond 
Hassan-kulaah an accident detained us till it was evident 
that we could not all reach the city before night, and I was 
sent forward with the tartar to engage lodgings, leaving 
Mr. D wight to bring up the baggage. We separated in 
fair weather, but a shower of rain soon commenced, which 
quickly changed to a violent snow storm, and continued 
until night, yhe snow of winter was still deep upon the 
ridge that separates the plain of Hassan-kulaah from Erz- 
room, and some banks of it were even lying in the streets 
of the city itself. We arrived at sunset ; the storm detain- 
ed Mr. Dwight until the following morning. 

Erzroom, which we had regarded as so uninviting at our 
former visit, when now viewed from the side of Persia, 
seemed like another city. Its edifices of stone, though 
few were of two stories, looked solid and spacious; the 
pavements of its streets, though made of rocks, had an 
aspect of neatness ; and the windows of its houses open to 
the streets, though closely latticed, appeared quite Euro- 
pean. It still appeared desolate ; its bazars were nearly 
deserted, and no trade seemed to flourish. Of all its for- 
mer Christian population there remained only 120 Armeni- 
an and 48 papal Armenian families, the latter having 
recently moved in from other places ; of its former 6600 
shops, 3000 were now shut; and six tanneries were the 
only manufactories it contained. During the eight days of 
our delay we were hospitably lodged by Mr. Zohrab, a 
papal Armenian, who was acting as conmiercial agent for 
the English consul at Trebizond. There were two priests 
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of his sect in town, and a fermki was daily expected for 
the completion of a church for them, which had been began 
by RuBsian permission, but left unfinished when the army 
evacuated the city. No Armenian bishop had yet been 
substituted for the one who emigrated to the Russian 
territories. 

An energetic pashi now commanded the city and 
pashalik, and, entering completely into the views of the 
Sult&n, had introduced his new regulations and establbhed 
order throughout the province. He treated us politely in a 
personal interview, and readily granted every facility for 
continuing our journey to Trebizond. Two English friends, 
with whom we had spent the winter at Tabriz, and who 
arrived while we were here, received his more particular 
attentions. One of them having been recommended to 
him as a brother-in-law of the acting embassador in Persia, 
he was pleased to consider him as his guest, and accord- 
ingly sent him rations of a sheep, a basket of rice, a tub 
of butter, and other common articles of Turkish diet An 
officer was also commanded to accompany him to the 
principal mosks, and other curiosities of the city. Being 
ourselves in the same house with him, his politeness allow- 
ed us to share in the favors that were designed for himself 
and his companion. 

The most interesting circumstance of our visit to the 
mosks was the fact, that in a place formerly noted for being 
among the most bigoted in Turkey, five Europeans were 
allowed quietly to enter and examine, in the most public 
manner three of the principal places of moslem worship. 
The imdms, as the sijnnies call their priests, were very polite 
to us, and not only on this occasion, but so long as we were 
in the city, were we treated by the people generally with 
every respect. The mosks contained nothing to be observ- 
ed, except the usual profusion of sentences from the Korin 
inscribed in gilded letters upon their walls, and ugly cban- 
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deliers composed of glass cup lamps and tasseled ostrich 
egg-shells. Only one, the Ooloo jami^ which measured 66 
paces by 41, was remarkable for size, and that was gloomy, 
and destitute of beauty or grandeur. 

Of the other curiosities, the most worthy of notice was the 
Chifteh mindreh, or pair of minarets. It is a ruined edifice, 
covering nearly as much ground as the mosk just mention- 
ed, and not far from it in the northeast corner of the citadel. 
We were unable to learn its exact date or object, but its 
antiquity is evidently considerable. A double-headed ea- 
gle on one of its door posts seems to refer it to the times 
of the Grecian empire ; but two fluted minarets, from which 
it derives its present name, rising on each side, show it to 
have been used for moslem worship; and a profusion of 
blue glazing, which ornaments them and the doorway, 
betrays a Persian origin, and reminded us of the towers of 
Shamkor and Salmas. Its roof has disappeared. Along 
either side within, an arched corridor shades the doors of 
a series of small apartments, which may have been the 
cells of either Christian monks, or moslem devotees. Its 
farther extremity is occupied by a cylindrical structure, 
perhaps twenty feet in diameter by forty in height, capped 
with an acute cone in the style of the domes on many old 
Armenian churches, and lined throughout with Maragha 
alabaster. It might be taken for the sanctuary of a 
church, except that no crosses appear upon its walls ; while 
its position in the southern instead of the eastern part of 
the building, intimates rather that it may have been the 
kiblah of a mosk ; and its form, being like that of three 
monumental structures just without the walls of the citadel, 
suggests that it may cover the remains of some departed 
saint or hero. Local tradition ascribes those, we were told 
when we examined them at our former visit, to Sultan 
Mulook, a name which seems to have some connection 
with the Seljookian dynasty. But in answer to our in- 
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quiriaf now, for informalion from the fame loiiroe refpoet- 
ing the origin of this building, our informants began to 
refer it to the daughters of Kaif^kobid, and we ceased te 
question them. 

Were it not for the desolation oceasioned by the Russian 
war, you would doubtless be disposed seriously to consider 
the expediency of establishing a mission at Erzroom. But 
now, the small number of Armenians remaining in it and 
in the country around, must bo considered a dccisite ob^ 
jeotion. We may be allowed to remind you, also, of the 
inhospitable nature of the country and climate, as another 
obstacle ; tliough without the former, the latter ought not to 
be mentioned. But it will not always remain in its present 
state. Wo doubt not that an Armenian population will 
again assemble here ; and then it may be made an impor- 
tant centre for missionary operations. 
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rilOM KnznoOM DY TREniZOND TO MALTA. 

LflHvo Er7.iooin— Wnnt of wood in Armenia — Sheitlin-derMy— -Knra-koo]4k 
— Stnto of ilto scuKon ut CiiiAlik — SHr\j4k8 of Erzroom-— Road through 
Daiboort — I'ufiHiigo of a mouninin in the night— l'orod6r — Accident in the 
mouDtniiis — lUNuitiful gnrdcnfl in u valley — Giiraiih-kh&noh — Dangoroili 
pnwjigo of Kh(')juh.doroiiy — Foroiit iconory — PoisonouB honoy — Formation 
of a natttrai bridge — Cultivation of maize — Secret proibssors of Chrii* 
tianity — Reach Trel)i7.on*d'~It« history—- Description of it— Iti trade^ 
Population — OrtH^k and Annoniun moilonis — The Laz — Proposed misiion 
nt Trobi/.oiul — Voyngo to Constantinople — Return to Multa— Concluding 
observations. 

DKAn Sir, 

TiiR lino of poBts to tlio westward of Erzroom had been 
ro-05tiil)Ii.siic(l .since wo were hero before, and we availed our- 
selves of it to proceed to Trebizond. With a tartar to 
guide and protect us, wo started at 3 and a quarter P. M. 
on tlie 2nd of May. Instead of fording the branch of the 
Euphrates a little below Uluja, as when we came from 
Constantinople, wo continued down its eastern side, some- 
times on its bank and sometimes at a distance, through a 
hilly country, till within an hour of Ash-kulaah. Then, 
crossing it by a bridge of stone, where it rushes between 
narrow banks of enormous rocks, we reached the post-house 
at Ash-kulaah an hour and a quarter aflcr midnight, having 
made nine hours from the city. Our road from Uluja had 
not passed a single inhabited house ; and here were only 
a few moslem huts. Its former Armenian inhabitants had 
oinigrated with the Russians, and nothing but dilapidated 
aubterancous walls remained to mark their abodes. 



Mag 3. We sUrted U 7 and a half A. M. U> make » 
•Uge <tf 16 boun, without oii ioterrcDing village or no 
inh&lHled bouse, b; nearl; tbc same Toad which we had 
IraTelled on a former occuion. For twelve hours, lo Shei- 
tao-deresj, nothiog wu Doticed worth lecordiDg, in addi- 
ticMi lo our obserntioDB when wc catne ; except thai the 
few stunted cedars ou the mountaiD sides, whicli then ap- 
peared 80 dimiDUtice, dow seemed of a respeciaUe size, and 
were a most welcome eight lo the eye that ibr months had 
seen not a aiogle uncultiTatcd tree. All the way from 
Tebris, a distance of nxve than 3(>l> miles in a westerly di- 
rection, and nearly the whole Uroadtli of Armenia, we had 
Ibund no forest trees, except tlit> little cluster of pines at the 
Shepherd's Bridge ; nor indeed haiilK a wild bush, except 
in one small spot near the MuTHd-chai ! 

The gloomy dell just mentioned, itemed now even mwe 
appropriately named than when wc passed it before ; and 
as we issued from it in safely, our tartar's couiiteitaDc« 
brightened, and he thanked Goii tti.tt Sheitan-^eres; was 
crossed before night overtook u:<. The effect of the Rus- 
sian invasion in quelling tobbciy seemed siUl to be felt, 
however, and it was well known ilial no accident had oc- 
curred here since that event. Hut many ate the places in 
Turkey, which, having once got a bad name, long retain 
it, and are habitually dreade<l for years after they hfeTe 
ceased to be the resort of robbers : and probably years of 
security will not efface from llib frighlful dell its charac- 
ter as a rendezvous for the £i:>ii$ of violence. Reaching 
Kara-kooiak at 8 and a half 1'. M. our tartar introduced 
us to an Armenian post-bouse for the night, recommending 
its keeper to us by saying, -Dial he also was a d>6ri^f^m 
(soup-maker). 

May A. We passed at an early hour over the \ 
mountains of Otluk-bely, now spotted with numerous i 
deep banks of snow, into the extensive plain of Lori. 
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was more cultivated than when we saw it before, as was al- 
so the whole country from Ash-kulaah to Chiftlik. We ob- 
served no crops but grain. Descending from the next 
ridge into a deep wooded glen, the infant river of Niksar 
conducted us by many a winding into the plain of Kerkid- 
chifllik. The garden trees around it were just putting 
forth their young foliage. The almond had blossomed at 
Tebriz the last of March, but here, for the first time in 
Turkish Armenia, did we observe any leaves beginning to 
appear. We found our post-house at Germery after dark. 

May 5. When passing here before, we understood that 
this sanjak and the one to the west of it, belonged to the 
pashalik of Erzroom. Now we were assured that Chiftlik 
is subject to the pasha of Gijmish-khaneh. Then, also, the 
sanjaks of Erzroom were said to be twelve ; when last at 
Erzroom we were informed that they are but nine.* Prob- 
ably Chiftlik and Sheheran had in the meantime been set 
off to GiJmish-khaneh, as its pasha is now subject to that of 
Erzroom. 

The horses of the post being otherwise employed in the 
morning, we were detained until 4 P. M. for the menziljy 
to collect our complement from the neighboring villages. 
Starting at that hour, we turned to the right toward the 
mountains of GiJmish-khaneh, from the road to Constanti- 
nople, which we had followed thus far. It had been our 
wish not to come on that road at all, but to take another, 
ten or twelve hours shorter, through Baiboort, a place 
of ancient Armenia containing about 1000 Turkish and 
(since the war) 60 Armenian families. The want of post 

* Eleven of the twelve sanj&ks mentioned to us first, were Sbeher4n, Erz* 
engan, Chiftlik, Terjan, Baiboort, Ispir, Tortoom, Upper P4sin, Lower P&- 
sin, Klianoos, and Erzroom; the name of the twelfth we did not learn. — 
Our last informant, a young man in the service of the collector of taxes, ad* 
ded, that in the nine ranj&ks now composing the pashalik, there are 3800 
Tillages. 
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horses upon it prevented. Our English friends took that 
direction, and encountered t snowy mountain between Erz- 
room and Baiboort, (probably a continuation of Otliik-bely,) 
yielding nothing in difficuhy to Oedikk-dagh. They were 
obliged again to carpet the melting snow for some distance, 
and passed a night upon it in the open air. 

Just where we entered the mountains, perhaps an hoar 
firom G6rmery, a little hamlot occupied a sunny nook, and 
charmed us by its green parterres and smiling gardens. 
Thence we followed up a craggy glen, by means of a de- 
cent carriage road, the origin of which we knew not wheth- 
er to attribute to the Russians, who made here an abortive 
attempt to penetrate to Giimish-kh&neh, or to the peasants, 
who draw their timber from the mountains upon it with 
their carts. Two hours from G^rmory was another consid- 
erable village ; and beyond, the mountains began to exhibit 
pines of some size and a variety of smaller trees. At length 
the road ceased ; and wc improved the last rays of twilight 
in clambering up a rough and tedious glen, which led us 
to the top of a mountain ridge exceedingly narrow and 
sharp. In the darkness of night, the almost precipitous 
descent beyond seemed to lead into a bottomless abyss. 
Most of the company dismounted, but considering my horse 
surer-footed than myself, I kept my seat. How our siarijy 
traced the path, or whether he actually did, we knew not, 
for so intense was the darkness that no path appeared. 
However, aided not a little by our specific gravity, we made 
our way rapidly downward, over rocks and stones, without 
accident to any one. 

Proceeding thus for an hour or two, though not always 
with so rapid a descent, wo oflen wished for daylight to dis- 
close to us the wildncss of the spot, which the darkness of 
night now prevented us from seeing and describing. At 
P. M. six hours from G6rmery, wo reached the village of 
Porodor ; and were first warned of the fact, by finding our- 
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selves on the top of a house ! After stumbling awhile oyer 
the terraces, we obtained lodgings for the two or three hours 
we intended to stop. No straw, the usual provender, could 
be obtained for our horses, and after wrangling long with 
our host, the siirijy, as a last resort, accepted of some hay ! 
May 6. We were awake again at 1 o'clock, and started 
at half past 3 A. M. Objects were but dimly discernible in 
the light of^the moon and of the early dawn ; and our 
stupid siirijy, instead of pursuing the level bed of a small 
river along which we travelled, led us by a goat's path up 
the steep face of a mountaha which formed one of its 
banks. The track was too narrow to afford a firm footing 
to the loaded horses, and they both lost their balance. 
One tumbled over and over into the middle of the stream 
below ; the other, though tied to him as usual by the tail, 
in some way extricated himself, and continuing upright 
landed upon his feet. The first also soon recovered him- 
self, but his load, consisting of our most valuable clothing 
and books, had turned, and the bag that was lowest be- 
came thoroughly soaked before he could be got out of the 
water. This stream was limpid and pure, but a similar 
accident had on a former occasion plunged the same bag 
in a warm mineral mud-puddle. The affair caused the 
siirijy to smart under the tartar's lash, and detained us 
about an hour. 

We had two mountain ridges to cross during the morn- 
ing, neither of them inferior to the one of last night. The 
passage in both cases was effected by ascending a ravine 
on one side, and descending another on the opposite. Be* 
tween them was some cultivation^ but no village appeared. 
Their sides were rather sparingly covered with trees; and 
on one were a few firs. They presented the boldest fea- 
tures of mountain scenery ; but notwithstanding their height, 
and near connection with the Giaoor-dagh to the west, very 
little snow lay upon them. The last ravine, by a long and 
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seaH; i Kraight eonnc. brouglit us widdenly "poo the 
buika (rf* a large stieam, now cwollen abore its baoka and 
nuuuDg lo llie left It r^howed us thu we had [uiawares 
alreadj' begnn our deaonii toward the Black ttex, from the 
derated regioas oftx «]iicli wc had so kmg trarcJIed, and 
acconnted ibr tbe novel sight of Tillages with fruit gardens 
BTooDd tbem, which had attracted out notice in tbe raTine 
from which we now iasand. 

The narrow rallej of the river, at the point where we 
entered it, seemed almost a pafadi»e. The naked rocks of 
tbe clib that' inclooed ii, concern rated the rays of tbe sun 
to a degree, which might in time have becMDe ofifnaBm, 
bal the first feeling of which lo us, leceiiily from each chtllj 
regions, was like a sudden transfer fruiii a bleak No^vmber 
atnK»f>here to « smiling morning in Mar. Along the 
banks of the stream was a continued series of fruit gardens, 
crowded with a luxuriant growth of cbt-rrv. apfde, pear, 
walnut, peach, mulbeny, and other ines, now covered widt 
bk>39i>ms which filled tbe air witli their odor. Among 
them were scattered numerous couiitr_v-lM>uses, to which 
their owners are attracted in winter, by the mildness of 
the climate of thu charming valley- We wore now opon 
the high road &om Erzroom through Baiboort to Trebi- 
zond ; and every mile or two brooghi us to a kJkta, or 
shop, where provender, hotter and chceso. bread and fruil, 
were exposed for sale. The bread was indeed coarse and 
black, but it was in regular loaves, such as wc had not seen 
for many a ntonth; and tbe sight aod taste of well preserve 
ed a[^es on tbe 6th of Hay was delicious. Every vestige 
of iikhospitaUe Armenia and Persia was gone. They oBa 
to the passing traveller do such conveniences as these, 
bnmUe as they were. 

Giimtsb-khineh is on tbe left of the river, about an hour 
and a quarter below where we first came upon it, and not 
in sight of tbe direct road. Ijeaving the margin of the 
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Stream, you climb the mountain by a good path for half an 
hour, and find its houses near the top, rising one above 
another along the sides of a ravine, which just below sends 
out on either hand remarkable projections of perpendicular 
rock. They seemed to be nature's provision for its de- 
fence ; but man had not availed himself of them, and not 
a gun nor a battlement appeared. We reached the town 
at a quarter before 11 A. M. having come a distance of 6 
hours from Porodor. Our observations at Giimish-khaneh 
were necessarily limited ; for, arriving hungry and sleepy, 
and in haste to proceed, we were obliged to improve the 
few hours of our delay in eating and sleeping. I have 
already informed you, that it is governed, as well as the 
province of which it is the capital, by a pasha of two tails, 
who is subject to the pasha of Erzroom. Some Armeni- 
ans of the place had told us at Chiftlik, that its population 
consists of 200 Greek, 200 Turkish, and 500 Armenian 
houses; and a papal Armenian of Trebizond had assured 
us at Erzroom, that, out of 2000 houses which occupy it, 
500 are Greek, 70 Armenian, from 5 to 10 papal Armen- 
ian, and the rest Turkish. 

We obtained no information here to reconcile these dis- 
crepancies; except that in passing through the bazars, 
hardly any moslems appeared, and we therefore judged 
that the Christians far outnumber them. We were in- 
formed, too, that the Greeks are much the most numerous 
class of Christians, and have five churches with a bishop 
of their own ; while the Armenians have but one church, 
and are subject to the bishop of Trebizond. The pasha- 
lik, likewise, is said to be full of Greeks; and perhaps for 
this reason the high mountain in it, which has been repeat- 
edly mentioned by the name of Giaoor-dagh, received 
that appellation, which means infidel mountain. In the 
ravine near the town is the celebrated silver mine, which 
has given to it its name of Criimishrkhdneh, or place of 
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oontinocd, our rido wi« driighlful. Bui t 
lejr bccamr too nafrow foi llicm, and the perpon^cnlar or 
impending cliffy of tlw mo opjioHing nwunUias which 
fannod il, approached m> near each other, 03 lo leave but 
JDM room tor llii> river'n channel. Our jiaib at one lime 
voand liko a gnat's track, oter rockx high up the (odud- 
tain nid«; and at anoihrr romntHl a narrow foolhoM aloag 
the margin of the water. The ticcuf^ry was awftlUjr grand 
beyond dcAcriptioti. Bui fear often deprired nw of tte 
power or admitatioii, u my eye glanced to the baCUm of 
the abyas, and vliowed nte how iuevilaUy a (tumble «f nj 
animal would plunge me into eternity in a momral, or 
caught a gliinpiv, (as it did in one place,) of the earcaae 
a horse, which, by a similir accident, had l>ren proeipi- 
latcd downward, till il was arrested and suspended in mid 
air between two projecting crags. To travel such a road 
in the dark was not to be tlmught of, and no we Blo|qied 
for the night at a khan, 5 iKHirs from lowu. 

ifny 7. The distance from Gimiish-khaneh to Trabi* 
zoiid is 34 hour^ Of course 19 remained to be IraroUod, 
and that too with the sBuie horseft, for thrre is no part- 
house on the road. To accomplish iho wholp with onr 
'>tSS"K<^ ^ daylight wu evidently impoeeihle ; and Mill in 
deemed it highly important to reach Trebisond w iii|^ 
It was tlierefaia eoaoloded to push forward a 
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leave Antonio to bring up the baggage as be could. We 
started at 4 A. M. and followed the river along the same 
sublime chasm, through dangers as constant, and with ap- 
prehension as much on the rack, as yesterday, for 3 hours. 
Then we lefl it, and traced to its source on the right, a 
tributary stream running through a ravine of precisely the 
same features. Surely never can we forget the sensations 
of awful grandeur, and of fearful anxiety, which impressed 
themselves upon our minds and nerves during the whole 
of our passage through the Khdjahrderesy, or old man's 
valley, in the mountains of Pontus. It is nature's master- 
piece of sublimity ; or rather, an unequalled exhibition of the 
power and economy of God : a mass of the eternal moun- 
tains clefl in twain, to drain off the waters that would oth- 
erwise collect in their bosom 1 a canal worthy of the omnip- 
otent hand that formed it! Few places occurred, for a 
distance of six or seven hours, that we were not tracing a 
narrow path along the face of precipices, where a false step 
might precipitate one a fearful depth, and plunge him a 
mangled corpse in the foaming stream. 

Such was the effect upon my nerves, (then doubtless 
somewhat weakened by iUness and fatigue,) that I believe 
it would have been impossible for me immediately after- 
ward to have travelled in the night, as we had often done 
during our journey, trusting implicitly to the guidance of a 
surijy, and the carefulness of our horses. But we judge of 
every thing by comparison. The natives of these moun- 
tains invariably spoke of it as a good road. And very like- 
ly I should myself have formed a better opinion, and given 
a less frightful picture of it, had I never backed any but a 
strong and sure-footed horse. Thus far from Erzroom, we 
had not performed a single stage without some of our 
animals' giving out, stumbling, falling, and lying down, and 
I oould not quiet the apprehension, that these were any 
moment liable to a similar accident— This was the wintw 
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mad to Trebizoad. Another strikes off *cro» tlie i 
Iviu a little this side of Gumi^h-klianeh, nnd 12 live ot ax 
hours nearer ; but it was iiot yet o|>eiied by rcai^on of the 
snow. That it is ucit niucti eafer, taay be ioferred frooi 
the Tact, that out tartar tiaving taken it oq his retiov, his 
liorse, a good sirong beast wliicli be had purcliaaed ai 
Trcbtzond, clipped dawn a mountain and was killed. 

We passed, this morning and yesterday, numerous eoin- 
paniea of pcasanta, mosily Greeks, moving as la tbeir 
coitoni from their winKr residence in the valleys below, to 
their summer residence upon the mountains. They were 
grnftally drc^i-ed in the poorest clothiitg, and had almoat 
no furniture. Three boura from the point where we left 
the large river, the ravine we fullowed conducled lu, afier 
a long and toilsome ascent, to the top of a sharp mouBlaia 
ridge, on which some patches of ?ao\ii ivere siil) lingering. 
We stretched our eyes to the north 10 discern the sea, as 
did Xenophon with his Ten Thou.sand, perhaps &om this 
at from some neighboring heighi. But, iliougli we imagined 
that in one direction it ought to be seen, nothing eiceft 
thin clouds appeared. Not a tillage wag near our roale; 
all the numerous khans we pa.-$cd wtrc already deserted, 
in anticipation that the other coad would in a dar or two 
draw away the travel from this : aiid having started wiiboot 
eating, we began to feel the call? of hunger. ASua a 
descent of an hour or two from i)ie ridge just mentioaed, 
we were scantily supplied at a derbend, occupied by a 
guard of miserable fellows, with bark'j bread of the coais- 
est, dirtiest kind, and dried yt^liooii. 

Beyond, the mountainous side? of the ntvine we descend- 
ed were covered from the bottom to die top, with a thick and 
rn^le growth of forest trees ; among which the beech Etood 
preeminent for its stately height, and the elegance of iia 
smooth tapering trunk. The grateful shade of the faiei, 
the odor of flowering shrubs, the music of birds, and ibe 
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murmuring of a torrent concealed in the bottom of the glen, 
combined to impress upon us almost as deep a sensation of 
the beautiful, as we had experienced of the sublime in the 
morning. Among the flowering shrubs, the blossom of the 
azalea pontica scented the whole atmosphere with its 
strong odor. From it, doubtless, the bees obtained the 
honey which poisoned Xenophon's army. The same 
poisonous honey is common now in this district, producing 
when eaten, headache, delirium and vomiting. A stranger 
ate some by mistake, with all these effects, only a few days 
before we were at Trebizond. The natives detect it, we 
were told, by its being strongly scented with the blossom 
of the shrub just named. That shrub I have never noticed 
elsewhere. It exactly resembles the wild bush commonly 
called honeysuckle in New England, from which children 
in the spring are fond of gathering a watery excrescence 
to eat, except that its blossom is yellow. 

Ten hours from Trebizond the forest was succeeded by 
cultivation, and we soon crossed the stream just alluded to 
by a natural bridge, called by the natives, I believe, Fcr- 
koprusy^ or earth bridge. It is remarkable for its forma- 
tion. Just where the road strikes it, a mineral spring, with 
a copious ebullition of gas, discharges a small quantity of 
water, apparently the whole of which is turned to stone be- 
fore it reaches three rods from its source. Similar appear- 
ances were also observed on the middle of the bridge, and 
the inquiry was immediately suggested, whether the bridge 
itself may not have been formed by such a process. Jump- 
ing from my horse, I descended so as to have a distinct 
view of its upper extremity. The same mineral fluid was 
dripping down its whole length, and had formed shapeless 
stalactites, which made up the nether arch, and reached 
almost or quite to the water's surface. The bridge extends 
some distance up and down the stream, and being covered 
with earth and vegetation, the traveller might easily pass 
VOL. II. 28 
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widiout Doticing it. To coafinn such sUwor; ofita fbniim* 
tioD, another was observed not far below, in a ibnaiog 
state. A similai spriDg upon a high bank was duoharging 
its water toward the river, and b; continual depoaila had 
extended a rock nearlj half across the stream. In one 
part, a large mass had broken off by its unsupported wei^it, 
and fallen into the current. The water of tbe spriag evi- 
dentlf goes on depositing its layer of etony matter, as it 
descends the bank, until, reaching the water of the nwtr, 
it is diluted by it, and tbe process ceaaes. Thus a cod- 
stant passage is left open for the stream uademeatb, until 
the rock extends quite across, and rests upon the <^qiosi(e 

The stream continued to flow on, as we proceeded, with 
the rapidity of a torrent descending from a mountain. 
Perpendicular ledges of rocks rose up firoro its Damw 
banks to a considerable height, and ilien a steep acclivity 
extended to the lop of the mouniain on etiber side. Neat 
bridges of a single stone arch, thro»'n over it every mile 
or two, facilitated communication beiucen its two banks. 
Our path gcncfally ran pretty high aloug the mountain 
above tlic precipices ; and though iiou rough from had 
weather, was made with some pains for Turkey. I could 
not yet divest my nerves of all misgiving, the effect of im- 
pressions received in the Khojah-deresy ; and had we ne«- 
er seen that, we should probably have spoken of the sublim- 
ity of the scenery here. The slopes of ilic opposite mooiK 
tains, were extensively cultivated; and certainly never 
before did we dream that such steep declivities could be 
tilled. The inclination of some patches was not many 
degrees from vertical ; many were evidently too precipitous 
fbc the plough to have been used, niid must have been 
worked with hand instruments; and nowhere was a single 
t spot terraced. It proved, in fact, tltat there was fax from 
being so much exaggeration as we had supposed, in what 
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a moslem fellow-traveller had previously told us — that the 
Laz cultivate mountains so nearly perpendicular, as to be 
able to stand to sow and reap, only by tying themselves to 
trees. 

The crops we observed were grain and maize, in nearly 
equal (quantities ; the latter of which they were now plant- 
ing. We observed much bread made from it in Trebi- 
zond, and it is known to be almost the only bread corn of 
Colchis. Some have supposed that maize was first found 
in America, and transplanted from thence. But the extent 
to which it is now cultivated far up the Nile in Egypt, and 
the fact that so long ago as 1G73 Chardin found it to be 
the principal food of the inhabitants of the retired regions 
of Colchis,* may convince one that it cannot have been of 
exclusively American origin. Were an old Greek geog- 
rapher reflecting upon this singular affinity between the 
productions of Egypt and Colchis, he would perhaps as- 
cribe it to the invasion of Sesostris and his Colchian colo- 
ny. America can much more fairly claim to have origin- 
ated the potato. That vegetable is not found in the 
Levant, nor in any part of western Asia, except within the 
immediate reach of European influence, and there only in 
small quantities. 

The cultivators and inhabitants of this valley are not 
Laz, but of Greek descent. Some, I believe, still openly 
adhere to the Greek faith. But many have been professed- 
ly converted to Mohammedanism, and pass among moslems 
as followers of their prophet. But we were interested 
to learn from good authority, that their profession is a mere 
pretence. They practise neither circumcision, nor any of 
the rites of the moslem religion. Secretly they are still 
attached to the Greek church, and have priests to perform 
for them its rites. Their names they take from the Old 
Testament as a common ground between moslems and 

* Cliardin, vol. 1: p. 161. 
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ChriMiuu. Though inclined to the opinion, that sincerit; 
eren in a falM faith ia more fmnrnhlr lo il>e Hihniasion oT 
truth than hypocrisy tir skepticism. I would still suggest, 
that the cord which thus binds iliin [)oople lu tlic fbrnuof 
Cbriatianity, may perhaps he ndvaiitagouusly seized by a 
minionary to attach them to it^ spirit. No villagEs appear- 
ed, and their light hoaies with Aliin^lrd roofs were perclied 
Mparately along the dedirities of ihc mountains. We 
wer« informed that they are tiirjr ivinlcr residences, itnd 
are in summer entirely deserted. TIk? nTiiiK-rous khasi 
along the road, where they dispose of tbeu prodooe M 
caravans and travellers, were already all closed. 

At half past 4 P. M. we reached the bottom of the 
mountain, al a cluster of bouses called Jerizlik, 6 boun 
from Trebizond. It is the last spot in the puhalik of 
Giimiah-kbaneh ; and was, I beli<?ve, ilie limit of the pro- 
gress of the Russian arms toward Trebizond. Our sutljy, 
who in fact was the owner of our litir,«i?s and fearful that 
we should ride them too far, after tning every eKpedienI 
during the day to retard our pnitiri'.-?, now positively 
declared that we should go no I'^Mlicr. Our arguments 
had been already expended, and wc told the tartar, that 
for aught we cared the sury'y might stop, but with Aim 
our distinct understanding was, tijat he fhould see ue to 
Trebizond to night. His tartar sjiirit wa.^i roused for ibe 
first lime during the journey, and |tuitiii^' spurs to our 
horses we skimmed over the first two hours in one. Then 
the poor aijrijy, more alarmed tlinii ever lijr his horses, 
overtook us. But he was a TVr^-, and we had not inb- 
judged that such a decided atep \vouId improve his tem- 
per. We proceeded on in greater harmouy and at e 
rapid pace. Our road was good, nnd the nspect of the 
country improved as we approached the city. The hoU' 
sea of the people were respectable, and on here and 
there a height a^ared a palace. The hills seemed to 
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possess an excellent soil, wild fig-trees marked a milder 
climate, and the improTed color of the bread, exposed 
for sale in the shops, indicated an advance in civiliza- 
tion. We reached Trebizond at 8 and a half P. M. and 
were hospitably received and entertained during oar stay 
by the English consul, Mr. Brandt. 

Trebizond was known to the Greeks by the name of 
TrapezuSf and according to them its foundation was laid 
far back in the ages of fable. As one of the constellation 
of Greek colonies which illuminated the southern coast of 
the Euxine, it traced its origin to Sinope, the mother of 
them all ; and Sinope claimed for its founder a member of 
the expedition of the Golden Fleece. Four hundred years 
before the Christian era, Xenophon found it inhabited by 
Greeks, among whom he happily recruited his Ten Thou- 
sand, worn out by their retreat of 1600 miles from the 
plains of Babylon.* It was an important city of the Greek 
empire of Constantinople, until the subjugation of that 
empire by the crusaders left it independent. Then its 
duke, already of the imperial family of Comneni by birth, 
assumed to himself the dignity of emperor. His dominions 
extended from Sinope to the Phasis, and his family reigned 
more than 250 years, from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. Then it sub- 
mitted to Mohammed Second, the conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, and Trebizond has ever since formed an integral 
part of the Turkish empire.t 

It is prettily situated along an open shore, at the foot of 
a hill, which rises behind and commands it, and intercepts 
the view of mountains at a distance. Hardly any remains 
of its ancient times appear, except perhaps the piers of a 
harbor, now used only for kayiks or small craft; and a 
distant view left us doubtful whether even they are any 

« GiUies' Hist, of Greece. Chap. 26. f Gibbon's Dec. and FaU, L. 61, 68, 
VOL. II. 28* 
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thing but natural ledgM of rockn junt beneath the water* 
Ita preaent wallit, or at leaat a part of them along the coiit 
now in a falling Htatc, probably date back to the timea of 
the Comneni. Many of ita inhabitanta, eapecially the 
ChriHtiana, live without the walln on the eaat ; and namer* 
oua fruit trcca among which their liouaea are interapened 
and almoat hidden, aurround them with rural charma. 
Tlu) olive, gra|)e, fig and orange find hero a congenial 
climate ; and the lemon too iH cultivated with aucceaa, but 
doea not come to maturity in the open air* From the 
warmth o( the climate, fcvera are not uncommon in the 
autumn, but we did not learn that it ia esteemed itpeckUy 
unhealthy. The plague cr^mmittcd iome ravagea the laat 
year, and won aaid to cxiat at JovizHk during our Tiait* 

In trade Trebizond haa long aince ecli|iaed ita parent 

Hinope, and all itN Mii«tf;r portM along the coaat. It ia now 

the principal port on the southern ahoro of the Black aeat 

and hlnvmi the only one vinited by Kuropean voaaeb. 8tili 

ita harl)or in bad and ita tra<lo Nmall. Home veaacUi anchor 

hero in an opon rooil on the f'atit, and othera for more aeon* 

rity Htop at Platan a, iKimo diiitance to the wcHt. Six or 

eight Kuro()ean vriNwslN only were in |K>rt when we were 

there, and that, I believe*, waa an unuaual number. They 

all come from ConNtantinoplc, and bring little besidea aaltt 

and a few European goo<hi for the Varnmi market* Het- 

ing diMsharged theae they proceed to lledoot^kijlaah, Tag* 

anrog, OdcNNa, or elMewhc:re, for a return cargo, but rarely 

find one here. Native vcMHcla, however, oflen aail directly 

for the capital. Of courae, there ia occaaional coromunieap 

tion with almoHt avery imi)ortant port in the Black aea 

BcHidf'H the KrigliHh coumuI already mentioned, who adda to 

bin ofhcial functiouH the employment of a merchant, there 

in aim a coukuI for the French, and another for the Sardha* 

iun natiouM, Add to thcHO the attach^ of their conaulateaf 

and hardly another European reaident ia found in the phee. 
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The Cheeks, both here and in the interior, speak a cor* 
rupt modern Greek. An Armenian of the place had told 
us at Erzroom, that they amount in the city to 900 families ; 
but a more credible informant on the spot assured us, that 
they are only 500. They have nine parishes, with an arch- 
bishop at their head, and some of their churches, which are 
numerous, bear marks of a venerable antiquity. They had 
had a grammar school of some respectability ; but two teach- 
ers having died successively, not long since, it was not at 
present in operation. — The Armenians, also, speak their own 
language, and amount to 250 families. They are divided 
into four parishes, with three or four churches, and a bish- 
op, who commands also Giimish-khaneh. He was at the 
latter place during our visit, and we failed of seeing him ; 
but a letter from him to a protestant friend was shown us 
afterward, which expressed any thing but a bigoted attach- 
ment to his church. We heard of an Armenian school for 
males, with about 150 children ; but none for females was 
to be found, though a few females wo were told can read, 
and perhaps they occasionly teach a few others. — The 
papal Armenians number from 80 to 90 families, and have 
one church. They were formerly under the Armenians, 
and their two priests were banished at the time of the per- 
secution of their sect. One, however, remained in a 
neighboring village, and he was now in town. Their pub- 
lic services, as is the case with the papal Armenians 
generally, are in their own ancient tongue, and their clergy 
are of the Armenian nation, educated at Venice, or in 
mount Lebanon, or, our informant added, at Mardin. No 
papal convent exists in town, or in its vicinity ; nor are 
there here any European papal priests. — The estimate of 
moslem families given us varied from 3500 to 4500. Yet 
our best informants considered the whole population of 
Trebizond to be no more than 15000 souls. And our own 
impression was, that the latter estimate cannot be far from 
correct. 
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Tbe betd of ihe puhaLk or which IVbizoiid is the ca^ 
ittl, taken a rpspcclablc rank among the pubis of the en- 
|nn, and at prmenl b^ais the title of ser-asker. Hii 
prorince now cxleDds, wo were told, from Balootn U Baf- 
fn ou the coaM, and Teaches far enough ioward to emhnee 
Kua-hiau. B«'ing inhabiieil by a variety of rude peo|fe, 
and abotiniitu;; io mounlalD fmtacsses, it fbrmer)]) euflered 
much from luarchy, and was infeiite*! witb robbers. In 
ibe coDntry, a aori of nobility called dereh^rgi, or valley- 
Iwds, brded it over the peasants, had um^tant l^uds aonng 
themselTcs, and despised the authority of the pashi. In 
the city, assassin aiiun? were common, and perpelraled with 
impunity. Even many of the boldest assaaaiiis and kaden 
of insunections in Constantinople have originated bere. 
Of coarse the capital is indebted to TrobizoDd for some of 
its ablest men. One of the highefi officers in tbe divan 
has now a brother here, who is a common papooeigy, 
or eboemakcr, in the bazar. The present pasha, ibongh a 
dervish, and of course a bigot, has c-tTcctually put down or 
destroyed the dereh-begs. 

A majority of the peasants around Trcbizond, we woe 
told, are of the Greek race and speak the Greek lai^uage. 
Some have been already mentioned, who, tliough still se- 
cretly Christians, profess the moslem religion. In the dis- 
trict of Surmene also, near Oof, about 6 hours east of Ttel»- 
20Dd, are many Greek moslems. Of some :10 or 40 viUa- 
ges, perhaps three fourths of tbe inhabitants were tbrmeily 
of the Greek church. But being long ago reduced to des- 
pair bj the oppression of tbeir Turkish masters, thej ean- 
braced the Mohammedan faith. Tbey stiU speak Gredk. — 
Among the Armeoiaus, also, of whom there are scMne in tbe 
pashalik out of the city, a considerable body profess Mo- 
hammedanism. The district tbey inhabit is three or fbvi 
days east of Trebizond, in tbe interior between Rizeh and 
Batoom. It is called Uamshen, we were told, and doabc* 
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less it takes its name from the town of Hamshen, formerly 
a place of some note in the ancient Armenian province of 
Daik.* Our informant, a papal Armenian of Trebizond, 
estimated its population at three or four thousand families, 
inhabiting 70 or 80 villages. The greater part embraced 
Mohammedanism some 200 years ago ; but they still speak 
Armenian, and many of their women know no other lan- 
guage. — These are believed to be unique cases in Turkey, 
where members of a Christian nation have become mos- 
lems, without being speedily so amalgamated with Turks or 
Arabs, as to lose sight of their descent and forget their 
national language. Long as Mohammedans have ruled 
over Greeks and Armenians, national landmarks are yet 
distinctly to be traced, and a body of Greek or Armenian 
moslems is still an anomaly. How far might the parallel 
be run between their case and that of the Jews ? 

A prominent division of the inhabitants of the pashalik 
are the Laz, or Lazians. They live east of the city, along 
the coast and in the adjacent mountains, bordering upon 
the frontier of Gooriel. According to the best information 
we could obtain, they have no original language of their 
own, but speak a kind o^ patois, which is a Mingrelian 
dialect with a large mixture of Turkish. In religion they 
are moslems, and strict adherents of the siinny sect. 'But/ 
said a Turkish informant, ' we have a proverb, that as 
among fruits the worst are cherdz (cherries); so among 
moslems the worst are the Laz. They will at any time,' 
he added, *kill a man for an onion/ They are, in fact, 
much despised by all their neighbors, and branded with 
the reputation of being robbers, thieves and villains. 

Before leaving Trebizond, I would say a word respecting 
its suitableness for a missionary station. Were one estab- 
lished, it would be rather a mission to Greeks, than to 
Armenians. The large proportion of the former in the 

♦St. Mart. vol. l:p. 78. 
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city and in the country, you will have learned firom what 
hat been already laid. Whether a limilar wakefVilneaa of 
mind would make them an promiiiing aubjectn of improre- 
ment ai thoir countymen elsewhero, we did not learn; but 
wo may naturally iui>poM it, for they are of genuine Greek 
descent Our accounts of the existence of their ancestors 
00 the southern shore of the Euxine, as an integral branch 
of the Qrook race, go as far back as we have any that are 
authentic respecting Oreece itself. How numerous may 
be the relics of the other Grecian colonies along the coast 
to the westward, we did not learn. But doubtless misskm- 
aries at Trebizond might extend their arms far and to 
good ei&ct in that direction. At Giimisli-kMuieh, toOf in 
the interior, an important branch might be established. 
While, therefore, you plant missions in ancient Attica, 
Argos, Ionia and Byzantium, let not the descendants of 
the Argonauts be forgotten. 

In reference to the Armenians, too, Trebizond would be 
an important station. Twelve or thirteen hundred souls of 
that people in the city itself ought not to be neglected. 
But especially would it bo valuable as a key to Armenia. 
It is the nearest port to that country, and the only one by 
which books and the various apparatus for intellectual and 
moral improvement can Iw introduced. Should Erzroom 
again becrime the centre of a numerous Armenian popula- 
tk>n, as it doubtlcMs will, and missions be establislied there 
and around it, Trebizond must bo necessarily occupied u 
an intermediate station. Nor will its importance in a simi- 
lar relation be hardly loss, to a mission among the Nestori* 
ans. Huch a mission will absolutely retiuiro an agent, ei- 
tlier misHionary or otherwise, at this port. Its vicinity to 
Redoot-kOloah, the port of Georgia, and frequent commu- 
nications with it, might make it imi)ortant, also, in refinv 
encc to any connection that may be formed with the mis* 
sionaries in Russian Armenia. Nor perhaps would oppor- 
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tunities be wanting of sending out an occasional ray of 
light to all the dark places around the eastern and northern 
shores of the Black sea. — In reference to houses and other 
conveniences for families, to society and opportunities for 
communicating with home, the little we saw of it gave me 
the impression, that it would not be far behind Beyroot, 
when that place was first occupied by our missionaries. 

Our old enemy, the ague and fever, which had visited 
Mr. Dwight before our departure from Tebriz and again 
at Erzroom, availed itself of our delay at Trebizond to 
renew its attacks more violently upon us both, and indu- 
ced a debility, which, added to the excessive tedium and 
wearisomeness of long journeying by land, made us glad to 
step upon the deck of a vessel and be carried passively on 
our way. We embarked for Constantinople on the 14th of 
May, on board a ship bearing the Austrian flag and belong- 
ing to the port of Cattaro, on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Venice. Her master and crew called themselves 
Illyrians. I had, on a former voyage, become acquainted 
with some of the same race in sailing on board a vessel of 
Ragusa, a port on the same coast farther to the north, and 
well known in the Mediteranean for the number of its ships 
and the nautical taste and enterprise of its inhabitants. They 
were papists ; but our present captain was of the Greek 
church, and wo were interested to learn from him, that 
nearly half of his fellow citizens are of the same faith. 
The Austrian government, he assured us, makes no dis- 
tinction between the two in their civil rights and privileges. 
Their language he called Illyrian, and said its affinity to 
that of the Russians is so close, that the two nations can 
with little difiiculty understand each other ; but it has no 
resemblance to the Albanian. The books of his church, 
he assured us, are in Illyrian, and are the same as the 
Russian; to go to a Russian church and to one of their 
own is the same thing. The whole eastern coast of the 
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before. In my companion the gratification was heightened 
by the inteUigence of the birth of a first-bom son, now 
several months dd, of whose existence he had before had 
DO intimation. 

We embarked again on the 4th of June, and touching 
at Smyrna on our way, arrived safely at Malta on the 2nd 
of July, after an absence of fifteen months and a half — The 
Lord had delivered us from all our fears. The forebodings 
of misgiving nature or of wavering faith had not been real- 
ized. In the midst of pestilence, among barbarous people, 
and in inhospitable countries, the * angel of the Lord had 
encamped around about us for our deliverance,' and we 
were brought back again in peace. Our firiends had 
been equally protected, and now affectionately welcomed us 
again to their bosom. Letters awaited us from America, 
also, and cheered us with the most gratifying intelligence of 
what God was doing for our kindred and the churches of 
our land. And in the fullness of our hearts, we blessed the 
Lord, who had * redeemed our life fi'om destruction, and 
crowned us with loving-kindness and tender mercies.' 

In view of the extensive ground we have surveyed, a 
few thoughts arise with which you will permit us to close 
the report of our tour. Though our object' has been spe- 
cifically missionary, we have not refused to record, in our 
progress, whatever of general interest has passed under our 
observation ; but in the end, our minds revert to one sub- 
ject, to the neglect of every other, and that, we doubt not, 
will be equally prominent in your own reflections. It is the 
deeply affecting spiritual condition of the people we have vis- 
ited, calUng upon us io labor for their conversion to Christ. 

Of those people, the nominal Christians have engrossed 
the most of our attention. — To give them the same promi- 
nence in your own, we might mention the name they bear 
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— (be sune boiynaim bjr wliirh we nrf cnllnd. It indi- 
cates on affinity of origin, of tii'- iInopc«t inCMmt : for wo 
have all sprung from the aimo vii]i>; tliey xoon nlW it waa 
planted, and some of tbem pLtliujiH wliilf ii wan yet wai«r- 
ed by apoatolicil huidi; we uI\<t 't-lit lind m-nt out lier 
boughs unto the aea and hrr brnncht-n untu iho rmr.' 
Long since indeed hare they i>rva cm olF for ih<nr UR&uit- 
fulness, aod cast out as ' an niioniinnUIr hrnnch.' Bat by 
retsOD of this ahould Tiot our l)cnrt« he ftill more doeplj 
affected on their account? While* the Imar out of the wood 
doth waale it, and the wild Iwhai of ilie field doth devour 
it;* ought we not to be movoii to cry with iIjc Psalmtsi. 
" Return, we beseech the, O (iod of hosts, look down from 
heaven, and behold, and visit this vine T " If it nothing to 
us that through their degencrnry ' the name of God rontina- 
ally ever; day is blasphemed among the Gentiles T' that 
the religion we liold ho dear, is made the hereditary aconi 
of Mohammedans ? 

But, of the considerations which aI>ove all olhers d«»r«» 
to be named, the first is, that Ihiy orr %n a prrithing itate. 
Tliough called Christians, thoy are all out of the way, aod 
fatally bo. Take the Armciiian!i, as our report has exhib- 
ited them to yoo, for an exaniple. In what <lo they exem- 
plify any of the genuine characteristics of true religion, if 
we know at all what true religion is? Both in tlicir nem 
and in their conduct we search for them in Tain. I'OOk tt 
the nature and manner of (heir religious worship, iheit 
unscriptural perversion of ih'' oniiiinnces of the gof^l, 
their subslituiing a system of ^^ilv.-iiion by i: 
nics for faith in the atoning tixxl of Clu 
evangelical doctrines which hiiii;i> ujmu it 
tempta at posthumous aalvaiimi. And 
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the laity, and the want of moral principle universally man- 
ifested in conduct immoral or vicious. Surely if in them 
we are to recognize one of the legitimate forms into which 
genuine Christianity may throw itself, too much credit has 
heretofore been given to the gospel as a refiner and purifier 
of our nature. 

The only apology that can be made for them is the stale 
one, which would send to heaven in a mass all the nations 
of the earth who * have changed the truth of God into a 
lie' — viz. that tluy arc sincere. The sincerity of their faith 
I would most fully allow. Judging from its efl'ects, we 
may well fear that it is more sincere than that of many 
Christians among us ; for it has more influence upon their 
conduct. But in what are they sincere ? In believing that 
tlicy do what is right? that their daily conduct is pleasing 
to God 1 Far from it ; they know that they do wrong ; 
tuat theil* conduct is sinful. Nor do I believe that the fol- 
lowers of any false religion in the world are sincere in this 
respect. So far as we have had opportunity to analyze 
their sincerity, all arc ready to confess that in many* things 
they ortond God. They (ire sineerc in believing that their 
superstitious rites and ceremonies will cancel their sins. 
But can such sincerity save them ? It is the very thing 
that encourages them to indulge in sin. It makes them 
feel secure in courses which they know to be wicked. It 
leads tiiem blindfold to perdition. 

But, tiK)U<rh they are in a perishing state, their rescue is 
not to bo despaired of For, another consideration we 
would suggest resjKJcting them is, that their reformation is 
practicahlc. It is so because the truth can be brought to 
bear upon their minds. Christians in Mohammedan coun- 
tries are accessible to missionaries. — In the Turki.^h empire, 
may the missionary enter at every point and labor among 
then), with no Turkish ruler disposed of himself U)\\\n()iQX or 
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make him afraid in w> doin^. Wbererer he finds thentr 
may he plant the standard of the croaa, and modems, if left 
to themsehes, wiH look on with indiffierenee. Onlj fioni 
the Christians may opposition be expected to originate. 
And thus far, we hare reason to bless Qod, that the 
tal churches have, with hardly an exception, been ii 
posed to resort to it From papists, w iiete re r we 
them, opposition is to be expected. From them, il is !»» 
lieved, has arisen all that has been experienced. But they 
are only a few hundred thousands, while their Oriental 
brethren amount to millions. And the latter, wherefer the 
experiment has been tried, unless under papal inflDenoe, 
allow us to instruct and enlighten them by schools, by cir- 
culating Bibles and tracts, by religious conversatioo, and 
expounding the Scriptures. Already are missions estabUsb- 
ed among them at several places ; other places hare long 
been known as presenting open doors for ns; and oor 
present journey has added to the number of proqiectiTe stn- 
tions, which can be immediately occupied to adTantage^— 
We have been led into Persia, also, and there liki 
have found a field ripe for tlie harvest. In view of 
has been already said respecting the Nestorians, we woMf 
ask, what shall hinder us from preaching the gospel in 
Persia also ? There lies, indeed, between it and Enrope, 
an inhospitable tract of country difficuh to be passed. Bm 
shall that be an insurmountable barrier to Christian b^ 
nevolence, which English travellers annually pass, tar 
wealth, for honor, or for curiosity? Let every Christian 
blush for the weakness of his love to souk that will not 
answer, No! 

And when truth can thus be brought to bear vpoa An 
mind, are we not, as Christians, bound to bdHetn n 
reformation to be practicable? Every scripturai 
of discouragement is removed. God's promises of a 
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ing upon the preaching of his word are made applica* 
ble ; and to be discouraged is to want faith in God. Be 
it that obstacles to the triumph of truth, arising from 
ignorance, from prejudice, or from bias to, sin, are exceed- 
ingly great, yet so long as the truth will be heard, the 
power of God is pledged for its efficacy. And what other 
encouragement has an evangelical minister of the gospel 
anywhere ? He can in no case change the heart. It is 
his to use the means, and look to God by faith to give them 
efficacy. Only one circumstance can clear the Christian 
from the heavy charge of unbelief in being discouraged 
from attempting the conversion of men in any part of the 
world ; and that is, an impossibility, from whatever cause, 
of bringing the means of grace to bear upon the mind. 
Nay more, the same circumstance alone can clear him 
from the heavier charge of disobedience to the command, 
••Go ye into all the world and pr^ach'the gospel to every 
creature." It was only from those cities that would not 
receive nor hear thcni, that the twelve were authorized to 
depart, shaking off the dust of their feet agamst them. 
Jonah was no more excusable for refusing to publish the 
word of the Lord in the heathen Nineveh, than if he had 
been ordered to preach it at Jerusalem. Oh! how many 
like Jonah have there been in the church, shrinking from 
that obedience to the command of their Savior, which 
would long ere this have carried her triumphant over every 
false religion to the final consummation of her glory ! Groan- 
ing under God's curse upon them, how often has she been 
tossed upon the billows of war and persecution, or, what is 
not a less hindrance to her progress, been made to lie stijl 
and decay hi the dead calm of unevangelical formality! 
The remnants of her wreck are scattered through the 
Mohammedan empires ; and her motionless frame lies rot» 
ting upon Christian Europe ! May no disobedient Jonabs 
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bring curses like these upon our Americtn Zion ! If wt 
shrink not from our duty to the world, she will glide safely 
into the haven of millennial rest. 

Another important consideration is, the rekdmit m wk ie k 
these nominal Christiam stand tauutrd Mokammedmi, ' ■ 
Their present influence is exceedingly to be deprecalBdi 
The moslem has hitherto known Christianity only at 
the religion of the Christians around him. And in mkck 
a position are they placed by his oppressive laws, thai in 
all the associatbns of his earlier and his riper years, thoy 
occupy the rank of despised inferiors. Such too, I am sor* 
ry to say, is their conduct, that he has ever been able to 
look ui)on the comparative practical eflects of their Christ- 
ianity and of his Mohammedanism with self-congratulatKHi* 
Never in the course of their history, have Mohammedans 
been brought in contact with any form of Christianity that 

was not too degenerate m its rites, lis d66iriil6fi(, fiHu Ito ^ 
fects to Ihj worthy of their esteem. Preach to him Chriat- 
ianity, therefore, and the moslem understands you to innle 
him to embrace a religion wliich he has always regarded as 
beneath liim, and as less t)eneficial than his own. 

But Uicir influence may be made to be as salutary as it is 
now deleterious. Indeed the missionary, when he sees the 
pecuniary oppressions, civil disabilities and systematic oon-i 
tempt, to which, afler centuries of unshaken endurance, they 
still pcrseveringly submit for their religion, when a piofea- 
siou of Mohammedanism would at any moment bring rdief 
from them all ; and is led to wonder at the stedfastnest 
with which they have clung to the mere fofm of re- 
ligion so long after they have lost its power f will perceive 
in it the orderings of a wise Providence, that a door mig^ 
be kept open through whicii missionaries may enter* aad 
plant the standard of the cross in the centre of the otlMft 
irise impenetrable bulwarks within which Mc^iaminodaiMI 
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has intrenched itself. If corrapt fonns of Christianity have 
prejudiced moslems against it, and the ungodly lives of its 
professors give them complacency in their own corruptions, 
present to them Christianity in its purity, exemplified in lives 
of piety, and their apology for rejecting it must vanish ; the 
glory of their own religion must be turned into shame. 
Let every missionary station raise up from the corrupt mass 
of nominal Christians around it, a goodly number of true 
followers of the Lamb, and it will be a city set on a hill 
which cannot be hid, a light to lighten the gentiles also. 
Had the churches of the East remained as when the apos- 
tles planted them, how long since would Mohammedanism 
have shrunk away from their holy contact? Or rather, 
would it have ever existed ? Restore to them their primi- 
tive purity, therefore, and the prop upon which Mohammed- 
anism has so long stayed itself is gone, and it must fall. 
Remove it from the darkness, where like an unsightly 
weed it has grown so rankly, into the noontide blaze of 
true religion, and it must wither and die. 

Our encouragement is, that while * the god of this world ' 
has so carefully defended this strong citadel of his dominions 
on every other side, he has here left open a point of attack. 
Mohammedan law denounces death without mercy upon 
every apostate from Mohammedanism ; and wherever that 
law is in force, direct attempts to make proselytes may nat- 
urally be regarded as highly objectionable. But by laboring 
among Christians, we gain an easy entrance into the heart 
of our enemy's territory. And if the victory over the false 
prophet is to be one of the most glorioUs in the final tri- 
umphs of the Lamb, should not we deem ourselves happy 
in being able to engage thus early and advantageously in 
the contest, perhaps hard and long, from which it is to 
result? How different would have been the prospect had 
Mohammedans exterminated instead of tolerating Chris- 
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tianity, in tho regions which they conquered! To be 
sensiblo of the contrast, look along the whole coast of 
northern Africa, where the flock once fed by Augualines 
and Cyprians has so long been extinct, and a few foreigners 
and Jews are now the only tangible population. The beaiv 
ing of our lalmrs in Western Asia upon Mohammedaiuaiiiy 
increases inconceivably their importance ; and we look with 
intense interest uix>n every new station that is formedi as 
an additional intrenchraent thrown up against the armies 
of the false prophet 



NOTE. 



The value of foreign denominations of money, and meas- 
ures of distance is generally explained in the body of the 
work, where their names first occur. The reader, however, 
may be liable to forget the explanations as he proceeds ; and 
it has therefore been thought best to arrange them in the fol- 
lowing table, for the sake of easy reference. 

To prevent mistake, it is necessary to observe, that the 
rate of exchange is liable to great and constant variations in 
Turkey. The Spanish Dollar was worth 15i Piastres when 
we landed at Smyrna, and that rate is made the basis of the 
following calculations. But the estimates thus formed would 
not express the true value of Turkish money a year before, 
nor at the present time. 

A tabular view is subjoined, of the estimated distances be- 
tween the principal places visited during the journey, beyond 
Constantinople. It is calculated from minutes which were 
kept of the length of each stage as it was travelled, and of 
course does not aim at perfect accuracy. If two of the dis- 
tances, which were passed over twice, be doubled, it gives 
the estimated length of the whole journey. 

MONEY. 

Para, the smallest coin of Turkey, - - about ^ ct. 
Piastre (40 paras), the present unit in Turkish 

currency, - - - - - - '^ 6iJ cts. 

Silver Rouble or Manet, the Russian dollar, " 75 " 
Ducaty a gold coin of Russia, equal to the ducat 

of Holland, «« 2,25 " 
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A',h.,. » silver coin of Tiflis t . . ^^ jg ^^ 

Fnuihiid^ do. aiioosha, \ 

Shuhu, A Persian denomination, - - - " li " 

Saftih-koran, a Persian silver coin, - - " SO " 

ReaL do. do. - - " 35 " 

Toman, a Persian gold coin, - - - " 3,00 ** 

MEA8ARES OF DI8TAKCE. 

milei. 
Hour nl" Tiirkev, about 3 

I'erst of Hussia, "**§ 

Ftir.^akh. or Agkaj of Persia, - - - - "4 

PISTAXCES TROWELLED. 

milei. 
Fnuii C'i)nstantiiio)>lc to Tokat - - . - 474 

Fi'iiii TiikiH to Er/rooni . . - 300 

Fi'Miu Kr/rnom to Kar? _ - - - iQg 

Fr.-,„ Ki.K to TillN .... 182 

Fri'iii Tilli« ti) SluMislia - - _ - 120 

Frnin Shofxha to Xakhchevan - - 124 

Fnnii Xiiklirhovan to Echmiadzin - - - 90 

Fpmi! X.iklirhfvaii to Klioy - - - 50 

Fi'.ui Klniv to Tol»riz - " - - - 88 

Fi-'!i; Ti-ItI/ to Oonniah - - . 120 

Fi(Mi: Ti'l'riz to liayozced - - - - 154 

From Bayt'zccd to P^rzroum - - . 147 

Fnnii Erzrooni to Trehizond - - . 219 

Makini: llio \\hole distance travelled by land after 

lr.i\iiiL^ Constantinople - . - 2408 
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[Including a glossarj of foreign words.] 



Abbas Mirza, character and government of, ii. 1-48. 

Aboar, convcrsiuD of, i. 21. 

Absolution, Armenian, ii. 10S->-Nc8torian, ii. 237, 259. 

Aderbaijan, province of Persia, ii. 143 — Ex-i)i8hop of, ii. 63— AmwD- 

ians of, ii. 151 — Emigration from, ii. 62 — Moslems of, ii. 163. 
AoflovANS, or Albanians, account of, i. 282. 
Aghtamar, Catliolicos of, i. 37, 56. ii. 186. 
Aon, orthodox Armenians of, ii. 274. 
Agriculture, mode of, i. 178. ii. 20, 88, 179, 184. 
Akhaltsikiie, brief account of, i. 173. 
Ak-hisar, or Thyatira, i. 49. 
Albanians, sec Aghovdna. 

Alphabet, Armenian, i. 25 — Georgian, i. 236- -Nestor ian, ii. 212. 
Amasia, i. 91. 

ARARAT, mount, i. 15, ii. 73, 80, 86, 270. 
Aras, or AraxeSy bridge over, i. 141 — ^valley of, ii. 79. 
Ardasiiad, or Ai^taxata, i. 19. ii. 85. 
Ardisher, ruins of Tovin at, ii. 86. 
Ardzroonies, origin of, i. 18 — reign in Vasboorag&n, i. SO—in Sebaste, 

i. 102. 
Armenia, position of, i. 14— provinces of, i. 16 — boundaries of, i. 114, 

196, 260. ii. 142, 185-^}cclesiastical capital of, i. 86, 40. ii. 94. 
Armenia Minor, extent and divisions of, i. 17 — proposed mission in, 

i. 101. 
Armenians, origin and history of, i. 16 — scattered, i. 41 — appearance of, 

i. 140 — mercantile character of, i. 212 — number of, ii. 122. 
Astrakhan, Armenian diocese of, i. 223. 
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1Ukim>, iiKuIf lif in Ariiieiii.i, ii. 40, 7U. 

l)Akn... i. 2t(i.2>'5. 

lUi>ii>M, li\ |Ki|Kiliiii!i.«loii.irii-!<, i. 255 — AniiciiianraodeuiMi dociriiic uT. ii. 

125. rJf>—.NcKtori.iii iln. ii. 227, £M>, 2|S. 
nAYK/Ki i>, ii. 270. 
Hi: HP % \ii, it'iii.iiiiii uf, i. 272. 
Iti ^s %R \iii \. AniM-ni.iii iliiM'cK* nf, i. 217. 
Hi \( K >> \. siiiliiii; ill, ii. IV^. 
Hot M< \Kn >. tif Tiirki V :iM(l Kiis»i;i. i. 177-"of RiMsiii ani! Persia, ii. 135 

• --i>i IViM.i :iiiil TiiikfX. ii. 2(iiK 
Hki ai>. I'liiii I'fin .\rmiiii:i, ii. -tO. 
HliiiM. I <i. ii.iiiir.tl. ii 2.'i, H17. 
Ill I I \i •'! >. Ii.il'ils i>r, i. 77. 

('\MlM» I . AinuMii.in t'i'l.'iij III*, i. 21S. 

1'ai;\« \\v| i; ti, II rartii'tin-pulartf M*t' Khan. 

('\l(M\ \i . Ai::i«-iii.iii. ii. '2'M, 

(' \K I >, ili-^ri i|.ii III III', ill Aiiiti iii.i, 1. 117. 

I'a- r "I: I'll , ii-i" i»r, i:i l.unp*, ii. 7S. 

(*\ iii-M II I"'. ^d'lif-.MiiM. .11 I'.<-liiiii.i<l/iii ; his ii-Mi\:il, ii, Ill—Htrigin of 

111- I r. I. t(l---lii< • !i 1 11. il I. ink. ii. :il---::riii'ral acriiiiiit nt', ii. ll-l— (•St'C 

-l^-'i/i.'/ii-.i . A'./i/.M.'iKir. aii.l Si.\.)—(iiorfiiant i. 2117, 2-i3~-/mirr- 

/ii.-i.t. Jlfi— .V..%/iir/f;». ii. 2tU. 222, 2:K 
('\i I v I ->. lit il ;u ii.liiii II ill- i-f, i. 2.')n— iii'.-.>iiin.< in, i. 252. 
Ci >ii II i:i> <>, Viiiii iii III. I. 12*^. 
i'l Ki M>'NMi iM i;in, Viiiuiii.iii .mil iiii>.xli-iii iiltM.<« uf, ii. 81-— in Poniu, 

li. Iii}». 1 72. IS!. '2<y. 
i'll M. t: ni'ir. 
Cii \i hi \v«. \i-ii In. ill .<.iliii.is. li. iMi— ill Otiriiiialif ii. 2 16- -argument 

with. li. 2.'rfl. 
CiLMi i:a, i;n.-im> ul', i. 2li2, 2li!», 275. 
Ciiiii^i M \^. liiiir <>t'. aiiiiiiii; liif Aniirniaii.'i, ii. l.Mi— uiiumg llic Nctlorian?, 

ii 2IM. 
('ill r.i H. .trminian, orii^iii ol', i. 21, 2o. ii. 2!H) — hcrfiiy of, i. 27. ii. 275 

— ili\i-li>ii> iif, i. 'Mi, •UK--ii|iin-i-s ul*, mm> CUrgif — lay intliMMicc in, 

i. (>.*k ii. Kl---.-i-i-\ii-r> ul', i. ISO—saciaiiK'nl^ nf, ii. 12(>"-<*:italilii*licil in 

'rinki-\ , Si«> /^r/l■ml rA— how a>.'.iiiiilati d to ihe |ia|>iil ciiuri'h ii. 290— - 

t'apil.il.o III', s<'r Caiholico». 
(')ii'Kt ii-itoiiKs, Anuniian, i. 181 nolo — lliakU-an, ii. 191— •Nntorian, ii. 

2i:i ii.Mi- , 25l». 25JI. 
CiiiKriiKs, Aruiciiiaii, ilosi'riptinn uf, i. 152, 180, 225. ii. 96— Ncstorian, 

ii. 210. 
(*il.ii'i\. AniuMiian kiiif^ilitin in, i. 31. 
CiKirMfisioN, njirlfil by the Ne^Uniaii.s ii. 228. 
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Clergy, Armenian, orders of, ii. 29 — ^monastic, id.— ^rochial, ii> 4^— 

Neatorian, general account of, ii. 221, 238, 245, 255, 260 — Moslem, 

i. 291. 
Climate, of Erzroom, i. 186— of Kara, i. 162 — of G^rger, i. 190, 193, 

195— change of on entering Georgia, i, 196 — of Tiflls, i. 205 — in Kara- 

bagh, ii. 54— from Tebriz to Chiftlik, ii. 309— of Trebieond, ii. 322. 
Coffee-house, Turkish, vlescription of, i. 52. 
Colchis, view of, i. 246. 

Colonies, mission, reason of, in Rtesia, i. 901— see Crtrman^ 
CoMANA PoNTicA, site of, i. 103, 99 note. 

Communion, Armenian, li. 103 — Nestorian, Vu 229, 237, 247, 251, 262. 
Confession, Armenian, ii. 105 — Nestorian, ii, 226, 237, 247, 250, 259. 
Confirmation, not practised by the Mingrelians, i. 249 — nor by the Nes- 

torians, ii. 227, 228 — how perfonned among the Armenians, ii. 126. 
Consecration of churches, a Nestorian sacrament, ii. 231, 236. 
Constantinople, arrival at, i. 53 — residence at, i. 71— climate of, i. 72 

«— why called Istambool, i. 75 note. 
Contents, Armenian, account of, ii. 28 — Neatorian, ii. 228, 246. 
Cossacks, character of, i. 192 — stations of, i. 197. 
Costume, change of, on leaving Turkey, i. 179 — ^variety of, in Tiflis, i. 206 

—of the Nestorian clergy, ii. 245. 
Cotton, cultivation of, ii. 58, 78 — how cleaned, ii. 248, 
Creed^, Armenian, i. 182~-Nicene, ii. 98. 
Cross, Armenian adoration of, i. 157. ii. 112, 128— sign of, i. 159. ii. 27 

— Neatorian veneration of, ii. 210, 255 — sign of, ii. 225. 
Cyrus, river, see Koor, 

Dagh, a mountain, 

Datev, river of, ii. 22, 56— convent of, ii. 24, 28 — village of, ii. 39. 
Derbend, a guard-houae, i. 9^-town of, i. 246, 285. ii. 68, 
Dertisb, a moalem devotee. 
Dioceses, Armenian, number of, ii. 122. 

Dishonesty of moslems and Armenians, i. 218, 290. ii. 10, 153, 168. 
Divorces, moslem, i. 289 — Armenian, ii. 51 — Nestorian, ii.2Sl. 
Domestic state and manners of moslens, i. 135, 289. ii. 70— ^f Armen- 
ians, i. 293. ii. 50 — of Nestorians, ii. 248— of Kurds, ii. 300. 

Echmiadzin, visit to, ii. 92 — influence of, i. 321. 

Education, Armenian, earliest notices of, i. 25— view of the present ' 
state of, i. 293~-how esteemed, i. 294. ii. 13, 81 — no improvements in, 
i. 65, 219— in convents, ii. 34— in Georgia, i. 210, 243— in Colehit, 
i. 249-'Moalem, in the Russ. prov. i. 288, 808— in Persia, ii. 164— 
Chaldean, ii. 190— iVe«<ortan, ii. 220, 240, 246— no means of, ii. 256. 
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£l Koof b, iaCKied whk papMy, ii. SOt, 219» ML 

Emioiutiov, AnMuui, from TWibcy; Twkiik aooont tl^ i. ISi— 

efiecu of, i. 142 — ^Annenian account of, i. 120, 147. ii. 274, tOO fam 

re^McUngf i> 164 appeM-ancc of cmigrmBttt i. 140— fro«P«r«M, ii. SI. 
ExoLisH, rqwouion of io Ameoia, i. ItB c«l— j m ¥mm^ ii, 141. 
Eritah, ii. 89. 

Erirooh, vutu to, i. 124. ii. 209— myika io tbe imhRlik %i, ii. 
Eu( H ARinT, 4\cstoriaD, ii. 228. 287, 247, 259, 260— AnMniu. iM 
ErPBRATES, aortheni bnuMk of, i. 115, 122. ii. 807— «Miini knack id» 

ii. 172. 
EiTRBHS I'XCTIOK, DOC pmctind in Ookhit, i. 2t 9 R or bj U» Ni 

•M, ii. 227, 886 — whoa performed by tbe Ameaiawe, ii. 121- 

itttrotiuoed, ii. 294. 

Faith, Armenian idea of, ii. 124. 

Fast«, Armenian, rule* respecting, i. 155 — practice reqwctiag, ii. 49» S7 

—MoMlem, «ec /{amac/Ja—A'ef/orian, ii. 208» 285, 249. 
Female education, Armenian, i. 294, 814 — moelenit i. 888. ii, 16i— 

Georgian, i. 243 — Nettorian, ii. 220. 
FiRE-woRSHiPERS, uodcT the Saajianidc>, i. 24— now exUot, i. 283u 
Food, of Anueniaii |)oasant«>, ii. 49~.of Kurd*, ii. 800.J 
pRi'iT, uani of in western Armenia, i. 136, 195— kind* of on tbe Arae, ii. 

61, 90 — ill Aderinij^n, ii. 191 — in tbe mouotuias of PonlHit ii. 

at Trvbiiond, ii. 320. 
Fuel of Armenia, i. 121. ii. SO. 

l.ANjftii. i. 245,270,286. 

UcDKi.i V, extent and divisions of, i. 234— climate of, i. 196^' 

iaiw of, i. 221. 
Georgians, origin ami history of, i. 283 — preeeot — «H^nr apd imi^itiiri 

of, i. 241— cAurcA of, its origin, i. 236— pretem ilata af, i. 848« 
Germ A.N colonia, i. 264, 230— mission at Sbootha; reeidboca at» i. 

276^gcncral account of, i. 301— effort of, in Tarkey* i* 187-<«MHig 

the Kurds, ii. 83. 
Govern ME. NT, of tbe trant- Caucasian provineoH >• 209— of Fentis ii. 

149, 177, 190, 242. 
Greeks, ia Turkish Armenia, i. 130, 146, 152— in tbe Roeuao prorinoei, 

i. 199— in Pontus, ii. 818, 816, 323. 
Gregory, tlie Illuminator of the Arroeniane, i. 28— vcMrMioB of, ii.88» 
Gcebres; see /Vr€-ieortMjiert. 

GUMISH-KHANEH, ii. 315. 

Gtmnasiux, Armenian, at Moscow, i. 224. 
Haji seid, sickneaB at, ii. 140. 
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Hakart, a country in Kiirdistdn, ii. 217, 268. 

HlsAR, a fortification, 

HoNET, poisonous, of Trebizond, ii. 317. 

Hospitality, rare instances of, i!. 58,287 — ^pretended, i. 109, 121— want 

of in Persia, ii. 67, 179, 182, 185. 
Houses, under-ground, i. 268 — of mud, ii. 61, 145— K)f a prince, ii. 18— 

of an Armenian, ii. 40— of a moslem, ii. 70— of a Nestorian, ir. 248. 

Illtrians, facts respecting, ii. 827. 

Image-worship, practised by tlie Armenians, i. 229. ri. 112 — rejetted 

byjthe Nestorians, ii. 213, 236, 252. 
Indulgences, rejected by the Armenians, ii. 163. 
Intemperance, mosletn, i. 82. ii. 171 — Armenian,!. 188— Georgian, i. 

215— Chaldean, ii. 199. 
Isniemid, or Nicomedia, i. 75. 

Jerusalem, Armenian patriarchate of, i. 40, 62. Armenian convent of St* 

James at, i. 45, 63. ii. 120. 
Jews, at Akhaltsikhe, i. 173 — in Colchis and Georgia, i. 247— in the t^ 

gion of Armenia, ii. 66 — in Persia, ii. 195. 

Kantsasar, catholicos of, i. 281. 

Kara, black, 

Kara-bagh, i. 279,281. 

Kars, plain of, i. 151, 175 — city of, i. 162. 

Keleeseh, a church, ii, 268. 

Ket-khoda, or Kdkhia^ a majordomo, literally a lord of a village. 

Khan, or caravan^ierai, description of, i. 181. ii. 58. 

Khar A J, a capitation tax paid in Turkey by those who are not moMlemt. 

Khor-virab, place of St Gregory's imprisonment, ii. 84. 

Khoy, plain of, ii. 137 — city of, ii. 188, 266. 

Kochannes, residence of Mar Shim6n, ii. 217, 253. 

KooBA, i. 246, 285. ii. 68. 

KooR, river of, i. 204— valley of, i. 261, 271. 

KoY, a village. 

Kulaah, a fortress, 

Kurds of Kara-bagh, ii. 82 — Scriptures for, ii. 189^-boundarie8 of their 

country, ii. 267, 801 — incivility of, ii. 273— predatory habits of, ii. 282 

— treatment by, at Dahar, ii. 299. 

Language of moslems in the Russian provinces, i. 288, 308— oi 
menians, i. 298— of the Persians, ii. 168-of the Ntotorians, ii. 
241, 250. 

Laz, character of, ii. 825. 



044 iMyttft. 

iitf^ttPtil 4 AtH«l*tllMN (^fll^my lift i. HlM HmM*i 

fitli»tf« MMiititf Ahmn\nm mh\ itumUmtt Hi (9>«^f4MiflViflMN| ili i44i 

Mai9MM| Hi Mil 

llAi#r« HilflVrtlWm Mfi II; 01^. 

Maii Mhimma^ IXmih^Imn ^mikimri^hi \h Hitli-mm pHitimnfh: 

lirolillilMl iIkkmnm tfttktnhHft III IM--^if (Im «l«f|}^i ll< Jl^i 4tf-s.^ MHVi- 
ftiiffti, ill m-Nt»itiri»n4 II. iMf^;i.tfnti« «l#Myi }}. Mtfi tf^i 
Maiim« Arm0tf4Hfi, fli»fN*H|H}oM 1W4 ill W7'«=«lHi|f d* (M'MfiMi Hi 4#^-#r ili^ 

M^iHAnm^i rt«*li(»««wM|Nl lijf ilw ArMMHittiMi Ji^UI4| 0iM« II; ilMiy (!(*• 

Ml>)lliKM>-ftH4ff rM« /^ fWHhhimilt. 

Mii.li, (\*miU% HI Tlrt)A4 1, mti. 

MlA^IOMr^fNfMtMMMntfMM r^ffff-Hloijf I ysm. ii. ttf 1MI« SH8->.}N MM^f 
iJrtmf4P(M4 1 {lA^ prtHiiHtttU fHi\i¥hn»Ht Ml ThI^AIi I. 101- In iIm If^ii^ 

^HV. I. m--\li i'HUU, n. SJllfl ..fll 1VI/}iN>rMl« II: (>il6..-rWlf| ftf^l «l 

t4fiM->Mm»« 11/ fMll< - NHUiUuUhi^ ¥t'(\M'{hm ti#\m^\iiHi In WM«l#ff fi Aniu, 
I). fi8M-'Mr iltft HH»iiitmM4 i. ilflllf Sl#l^---Mi|( Niifmmintu\ t^npuf: 

iMrtlll'rM'f' ♦>!■, I. 1«. 

MM*»>'Mi"»MM#f >/f iIm A»«rt*Ml*«M«, I. it; lit i74; 

ttmniifn Anmh\nn*t 11. IAi--<}H «>^Nitf<(HAf Ui #i^ 
MoAit^, vlf^il (^^ In I'lMfNmN^ ll. fKH. 
MN^f/^«f^, itt i\m UtitfU Nffllmty II: iii-f/f iIm A^'NtMfltfN frnfi/M^ l4/«=«if- 

mnm nfi In iIm4 t^fm. \HmUmfii I. iMI<--.iNlMl^NtM MANfiifi 1.- W, IMM!^ 

K'/N(t tl'Ntllff Nr« h M0, ll. il^.'r.4N> iW$iUit9t HM yiyf Al: 
fK4«f^^N^V4ll4 II; <ir). 



NltTOBiiNS, liinnyof, ii. !01— TuitlD, inOocmnta, ii. 2QT— aanwoT, 
ii. 216, 243— number of, aee PatHnrcK-Atav [M«i\<ed by, ii. Z8>, 3U, 

244— polilieal coadiiiaii of, ii, 212, 253, 26S~in l)« mauHHiiu ol 
Kiirdin&u, ii. 217, 253— emigmnu en Ibe Tener, i. »S- 

NtOOS>tiU,ic« hnikmld. 

NiiSAR, or Ifiottiarfo, i. 104. 

NoHASS, in Ihc n«ey of iJie Kour, i. 2S6-4ll Penii 
il. J82-«* SArdl. 

Noosi.Si. ii. 92,i.236. 

HonNEBiE>, AnneDian.i. 221,281, ii. SS—Nuioi 



V 




Oil, cc 

OoDi, tuppom] [emarpB of, i. 272. 

OoHHiiH, Ijko of, ii. 1B3— plniu of, ii. £33, 2U— (own of, ii. 248. 

Ori>BE<sioii, ofiha Annsnians, i. 144, l&2-4r (lie Nutorloiu, Me JVm- 

OlUiiniTioH, ArmenUn. ii. 81, IIT, l59~-NestariaD, ii, 221, £9 
OktiLiass, origin dT, i. 235 — fiunily of, now ■■ Dais*, ii. 24. 

Oethuoos AiTncnians, ii. 274 — Sjriaiu, ii. 275 nole— Nejlorisn ideoa of 



OxSH, loed an beuli! of iMirdcn, ii. 8S. i. 161. 

PAKRADi4n>, origin of, i. 19 — teigD in Armenia, i. 29 — I'ei^ in Geoi^ii, 
i. 237— a ila»n(l>nt of, now in Persia, ii. 192. 

riPAt. Ar-eiiiiiis, per>KU(«<i in Turkey, i. 60. ii. 239— now siabliili' 
ed, i, 60 — preseal ouinlnr of, in ihe region of AnDania, ii. 288, 29U- 

PkPAL MisBioKB, id Aimonin, tbnncriy aeaied at Gnpooia, i. 129 — exciocl 
ai Kara, i. ITS— licw of in Qenr^ia, nt AUnluikbe, aad lu tmireli. i. 
263~iD niDUDt Caucasns, i. 252-.exliacC in Hiiigreli, i. 265— aod in 
Bhirw^n, i. Sai— nl» ui Naklicbev&s ud Eritiu, it. «£, 91— lai^uiih- 
iag in Pi^nia, ii. 191— remaiiu of, nl Moilah Soleimln, ii. K8. 

PiPiBTs, iiif1iRnc« of. upon niiHiuM, i. 821 — upon llie ArmeniBn choitli, 
ii. 293~Ihiw rcgcrdnl by Ibe NesloriniB, ii. 240, 260. 

Pasha, a governor of a Ttirkiih pntrince, 

Pasbauk, apnntinet governed by a ptu/ui. 

PAetn.Blnlunicsor, i. 146. 

Patriarch, ,^r>nenf<in, DfCaBalsnlinoiile; origin of bis eee, i. 40 — gena- 
ntyif« u{,i. sa— tee Jtru*ahin—Chaldtm,ii. \87, l8S—A'nleria», 
Otigidnnd reaidenco of, ii. 203, 205— Mar Eliau, n|Mpi>l,Me El 
foniA— Mar Shirabn, origin of, ii. 106— tsil bis Bock, ii. 207— tinlD- 
ber of Nmoriani nil^I taiiim, ii. 218- 

PiiTAircE, AmwDian, ii, 161 —aea Cm^tnien. 

PinsiAirg, ttibo of, ii. 163— character of, ii. 161. 
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840 tIfDKX.' 

f 11? Tt wMil of Ammig tl« ArmofilMii* I. nt* 

PlItUHIMAUHll, il. 100. 

Pl«KliijK, fualom of, U. 10. 

|*l.i)iiuMii, (InMirlirtlun of* i. 17H| II. M(9, 

PoiT iMUtliliNlMtMuii, Turkkili. i. Ill— IIiimiIiiii« I. 174» 197— pQiil4ioiMii» i. 

1II7| 971-<-|Ki«l'WiiKoiM, I. 900. 
rHtAt'NiMu, ^rmffiMn* duly uf viirmli^liit 11. 80, ilS«-nui uf |irli>iiit U. 

4A»^bitr«(i|i>r uf*. i. ttH. li. 87— liitfUtiuMM uf, ^. 884, 1A7— iVicflortofi, 

li. aai.a4i. 

Paiktimu ritKNitKH» AnMnliin, ni CutwtiuiiliKtiilci, I. 87— At TillK i. 3190 
-Hit AmriikhAii, i. 894— ut MotMuw. I. 998— gnmtriit vlow uf, I. 9tf7'*» 
wliiilimMry, I. 81H. 

|*UHUATi»MV| MM Npirih, 

PuHiriCJATioit, ftMlivuluf, II. 108. 

UuAHANTiNK. |Ntititiitlmt, 11. 181, 97'4"^not]it uf lit aorgm*, 1. 180. 

Ramadan, M Mokammtdan lunar month dnttM to fiitUngt II. 179. 

177. 
llAVAH, a namt giptn to all mtl^pet§ t\f 2fWrA#y who or* not Mohmn' 

mtUoHt, llirmtty afluek. 

R»,I*U Hl.lt', itlnHN rM|M«llll|(» II. 14. 

RK(ifcN>-nAiiott, AriiKiiiiiMi IiIohn of, 11. 198«>Naiifurliui du. 11. 998| 988. 

RlUK, cmllivtitiim it( ill i\m vAlUty of tlio ArM, il. 78. 

RoHHicHii, H nuMti'i u(t i. 118. il. 80N-.*^ir«iiiiititliiiii nKitinitt, II. 987, 971. 

RiimiiANii, (liM vitiw uf, I. 199 — IiivhhIimi nml liuiit0M of. In Tiiikity, I. \%i, 
lOO— ttitfir Nuliiitiry, i. 109— inHiiitor of tii^ii* iH)«u|tylii||(iw)rgiM, i. 940 
— tlm vntltty u(t\m Kimr, I. 945— rnitl (■(ikiliin, I. 947-'|Httio<i uf, I. 907 
tiruviittiittl i|tiv0riiiiM*iii uf, I. 9OO«-iii0iHmc« uf, I. 910. 

llA«iATii,uliMirvitnM uf •! Tirtin, I. 981..4)y ilio ArmcmiiiiMi i. 118. II. 

88. 114.»wli«ii iM^tfin, 11. 180, 900, 
0AC]tiAMKNtH, ArmiMiiNit, li. 198«-.Nwiti)rlHii, ii. 990, 988. 
HADHti'ii'Kii. mtMl^m, I. 87— Armttiiiniii I. 179-iKif tlto num, li. lOf— 

NttHturiuii, 11.918. 
fliAiNTii, Arinmiiiin, mlliw uf, il. 89— mw Mtdiaion, Or$gory,Md Virgin 

NMiturlitii vimmitiim uf, il. 914, 988-hi rmwIohi iiiint, i* 70. 
Mailman, plniii uf, 11. 188. 108...oiiy uf, il. 184. 
SAkVATioM, Armanlitn ickwn uf t)M (Hmdititmi nml wty ofi ii. 198, 

Nonturiiin du, 11. 998. 
iANjAN, a di$tri€t or dioUion tfofuuhoHh, \\\m%\\$ a bmm&t. 
•oMooL-wouKii, Armwtliiii, 1. 88, 100 988, 818. 
8l0Houi.li, Arm9ninn, At flImyniA, i. 40— at OuiiM«nUiio|4ii» I. 

TukAi, 1. 100-«i Bniwm, Kara, umI IkyviMd OliooollMiAd, i. 118, 
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167, ii. 270— at Tiflii— i. 218 — general view of, in Annenia, i. 296-^ 
at Tebriz, ii. 164 — at Trebizond, ii. 228— of die Sbooaha miaiion, i. 
Sli^Moilm, i. 288, ii. 80, 165— iVe^torum, ii. 220, 240, 246. 
ScRiPTURKS, how received by Turks and Persians, i. 187, ii. 170 — few 
among the Armenians, i. 819 — fewer among the Nestorians, ii. 256 — 
how regarded by Armenians, i. 818-4)y Nestorians, ii. 252— transla- 
tions of, i. 819, ii. 189. 

SxBOPE, bishop of Astrakh&n, i. 222. 

Shamkor, ancient pillar at, i. 269. 

Sheet, a heretical moelem, of the sect of Aly dominant in Persia. 

Shekt, i. 246, 284. 
.Shepherds, see Nomads. 

Shirwan, i. 246, 284, 286. 

Shoosha, delay at, i. 274— description of, i. 279— siege of, i. 805. 

Simon T, Armenian, ii. 86, 118 — Nestorian, ii. 228, 288. 

Sis, Armenian Catholicos of, i. 86, 40, 55. ' 

SiVAS, brief account of, i. 102. 

Slave-trade, m Georgia and Colchis, i. 174, 242, 249. 

Smyrna, i. 44. 

Spirits of the dead, Armenian doctrine and practice respecting, i. 167, 
ii. 276— Nestorian do, ii. 215, 250. 

Springs, mineral, i. 114, 128, 189, 189, 205, ii. 817. 

Stables, description of, i. 118 — ^lodging in, i. 146, 179, ii. 187, 288 — 
sickness in, ii. 140. 

SuNiK, diocese of, ii. 25. 

Sunny, an orthodox moslern, of the sect dominant in Turkey. 

Superstition, instances of, among moslems, i. 90, ii. 71, 81, 800-«>Arme- 
nians, ii. 81, 181, 155— Nestorians, ii. 249, 257. 

SuRiJY, a Turkiah poetillion, i. 111. 

Syriac language spoken by the Nestorians, ii. 212. 

Syrians, orthodox, ii. 275 note— Jacobite not found in Persia, ii. 215^- 
Nestorian, see Netioriane, 

Tannoor, a cylindrical oven in the ground, ii. 40, 70. 

Tartar, a Turkish courier, office of, i. 112--^abit8 of, i. 92, 110, 119 

— ^manner of travelling with, i. 88, 86— contract with ours, i. 72 — ^bifi 

deception, i. 84, 109. 
Tateos Arakeal, convent of, ii. 68. 
Tebriz, desoription of, ii. 148. 
Tenure of land, in Turkish Armenia, i. 160— in the Rnssiao provinces, 

i. 286— in Persia, ii. 177. 
Thtatiba, see Ak-Msdr, 

TiFLis, description of, i. 202— rtatistici of, i. 211, 221, 244. 
Tokat, i. »T. 
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ToLtRATloiv in TwiMy, i. 60. ii. 881— la Rmi. prov. i. 210> m»m 

Pmiii, ii. 151, 178, 178, 964. 
Tkadc, of TokAi, i. 88— of Enroom, i. 180. ii. 808-<«r Ti6b, i. 814— 

oTTebrix, ii. 146— of TrtbUond, ii. 888.~AnMfilM tMM lor, i. 818. 
TiiAifs-CAUCASiAif profviMM, i. 808. 
TRAiffVBfTAivTiATioiv, Armeniau belief in, ii. 108— NeitorMiii fio. ii. 

820,288. 
TuAyKLLiifo, uccontrammtt for, i. 78— mode of, tM Tariart Po9t^ CmrUt 

Ice— arcoromodiitioiif in, Me PotUhim9€$t SUAUb, Hou909, Icr. 
Trkbizoivd, ii. 881. 

Trees, want of in Armenia, i. 170. Ii. 68, 806. 
TnitAOioH, explanation of, ii. 276. 
TiTRKMAifi, origin of, i. 88— met none in Aaia Minor, i. 118— few in 

Armenia, i. 161— io Penia, ii. 168. 
TuRKA, haiiKtitiiieM of, !• 04. ii. 166— Tanity of, i. 107— of Erxroon, i. 

188— a Yenial one, i. 168— prejudice of, againat the H. H. i. 187. ii. 170. 

UcH-KELEESEH, Of SoorpOarabed, ii. 278 taa EekmUidwtn. 

Van, focia rotpecting, i. 17. ii. 186. 

Vartabep, titit of an Armenian monk inpri$$$*M ordtrt, ii. 80. 
VxificE, papal Armenian convent at, i. 266. 
Viaticum, held eaaentiaJ liy the Armtniana, ii. 108, 125. 
ViRoiH, liow venerated \ty the Armeniana, i. 824. ii. 16, 124, 160— by tlie 
Nettoriunt, ii. 201, 214, 249. 

WxDbijro, Tnrlciab prooawion of, i. 76— Chaldean, ii. 196. 

Wexrki., a vicar, or /itultfumf. 

Women, Arincniun, condition of, il. 00— flee FnMk» 

WoRfifff', Armenian, mode of, i. 227— nature of, i. 108, 181, 888— 
which way directed, ii. 180 attendance at, ii. 06— b fiunitiea, ii. 87 
--Proiettant, i. 280~Jllo«/«in, ii. IZ^Chaldion, U. 191— iVealoH- 
an, ii. 209, 230, 246, 200, 260— in fiunilief, ii. 249. 

YEZEEDiEt, at die foot of moont Artrftt, ii. 870. 
YooBooRT, §owr curdUdmUk, 
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